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BOOK III. 



SECT. I. 

IN the be^ning of the last book, I entered upon 
the proof of my second proposition ; namely. 
That all antiquity was unanimous ik 
thinking that the poctrine of a future 
state of rewards and punishments was 
necessary to the well-being of society: 
And the method I laid down for it, was, i . To shew 
the conduct of Legislators^ and the founders of civil 
policy. 2. The opinions of the wisest and most learned 
of the ancient Sages. 

The CONDUCT OF THE LEGISLATORS hath been 
fully exammed in the last book. 

II. The OPINION of th^ ancient sages, 
u the subject of the present. 

you IIL B They 



3 THE DIVINE LEGATION [Book IIL 

They too, as well as the Lawgivers, were unani- 
Hious in this point, how discordant soever and at 
variance amongst themselves, in other matters. 
Whatever System of Policy the Historian favour- 
ed ; whatever Theory of Nature the Philosopher 
espoused; this always remained an unquestionable 
principle; The favourer of arbitrairy power deemed 
it the strongest bond of blind obedience^; and the 
friend of civil liberty, the largest source of virtue 
and a public spirit. The Atheist, from the vastness 
of its social use, concluded Religion to be but aa 
mvention of State ; and the Theist, from that con- 
fessed utility, laboured to prw^e it of divine original. 

To give the reader a detail of the discourses,, 
where this truth is owned and supported, would be 
to transcribe- Antiquity : for, with this begins and 
ends every thing^ they teach and explain of Moralg, 
Government, humaa Nature, and civil Policy. I 
ishall therefore content myself with two or three 
passages, as a specimen ority, of the general voice 
©f ancient Wisdom. 

Timeeus the Locrian, a vety early Pythagorean,. 
«neU practised in affairs, and, in Plato's opinion, of 
consummate knowledge in philosophy, discoursing 
on the remedies to moral evil,, after having spoken 
©f the use of philosophy to lead well-tempered 
minds to happiness, by teaching the measures of 
just and unjust; adds, that, for intractable spirits 
civil Society was invented ; whicli keeps^men in fear 
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by the coercions of Law and Religion : " But if we 
** come (says he) to a perverse ungovernable dispo* 
*^ sition, there, punishments should be applied ; 
both tliose which civil laws inflict, and those 
which the terrors of religion denounce against the 
"wicked from above and from below: as, that 
" ENDLESS PUNISHMENTS attend the remains of 
^* unhappy men ; and all those torments, which I 
" highly applaud the Ionic poet for recording from 
** ancient tradition, in order to cleanse and purify 
" the mind from vice *." 

That sage historian, Polybius (whose knowledge 
of mankind and civil Government was so celcr 
brated, that Rome preferred him to the august em- 
ployment of composing laws for Greece, now 
become a province to the republic) speaking of the 
excellence of the Roman Constitution, expresseth 
himself in this manner : " But the superior excel- 
*' lence of this Policy, above others, manifests itself, 
" in my opinion, chiefly in the religious notions 
** the Romans hold concerning the Gods : that 
" thing, which in other places is turned to abuse, 
" being the very support of the Roman affairs; I 
" mean the fear of the gods, or what the^ 

a T he Tav vofJLcov 7^ a sk t«v ^oywv trivlova eTrayacrci h!/juxla ts 
iyra^via x^ ra iCaS iita^ ori xoT^ie^ aTrapalrnlot aTToxstvlai Si/o'Sa/- 
IJt^i veplepoig' ^ i:&».a Sera BTraiveu tov 'ImtKov ^omilavy ex ^ssahaiag 
'ssoiEvvla T«j kvayiag, Tlsfi i^^yxag xiatm. Timaeus, p. 23. in 

Opnsculis My th. Eth. et. Physicis, Cautabr. 1671, 8vo. 

B a " Greeks 
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^* Greeks c^SH: supierstitkn ; which is come to such a 
** lisight, both m its influence on particulars, and 
•^^©n the pubifc, as cannot be exceeded. This, 
** which mairf may think unaccountable, seems 
pla^aly to ha;ve been contrived for the sake of Uie 
Community, If, indeed, one wepe to frame a 
" civil Policy only for wise men, it is possible this 
^^ kind of Institution might not be neces^try. But 
** since tiie multitude is ever fickle and capricious', 
^' full of lawless passions, and irrational and violent 
" resentmetits, there is no way left to keep them io 
** order, but by the terrors of future punish- 
^ M£NT, and all the pompous circumstance that 
^ attends such kind of fictions. On which account 
•* the Ancients acted, in my opinion, with great 
** judgement aikl penetration, when they ccmtrived 
to bring in these notions of the Gods, and of a 
FUTURE STATE, into tlic popular belief; and 
*^ the present age as inconsiderately^ and absurdly, 
in removing them, and encouraging the multitude- 
to despise their terrors. For see now the conse- 
quence : in Greece, the man who is entrusted 
V* with the public money (to pass by other matters) 
^ though it be but of a single talent, and though h^ 
" give a ten-fold security in the most authentic form, 
" and before twice the number of witnesses which 
" tlie Law requires, cannot be brou^t to discharge 
^' hb en^gements ; while, amongst the Romans^ 
^ the mere religion of an oath keeps those, 
" who have vast sums of money passing through 

" th^k 
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^ their hands, either in the public administration or 
^' in foreign legations, from the least yiolaticm of 
*^ their tr«st, or honour. And ivbereas, in other 
^^ places, it is rare to £nd a man, who can keep his 
'^ hands cleaii^ or forbear plundering his Country; 
*'* in Rome it is as rare to taka any one offending in 
^' this kind. That every thiog which exists ia sub- 
^' ject to mutation and decay, we aeed not be told; 
^^ the unalterable natureofthinf^sufficiently informs 
^* us of this truth. But there being two ways, 
" whereby every kind of Policy is ruined and dis- 
^^ solved ; the one from without, and ihe other 
^ from wcthin; that destruction, whicb cometh 
^ from without, eannotbe constantly avoided by any 
** human provision : but then, there are known and 
** efficacious remedies for those evils which arise 
^ frpm within */' 

Polybius 

mfos T9 j?eATioV| ly rn 'srr^x ^uiv ^ia>jli^u, Ko/ fAoi ^om ro veffct 

mpiyfAol^ X$yu $ rhv hiffiioifAOvicaf swi roffHTpy yaf hililg'xytliidiai 
x^ vof eifn«7<u t8t^ to iJ^p®^ tsa^ ounoi^ $U '^ '^^i ^t* { Ji'(w SU^ 
7^ ra HOivok vii iBoMa^y are t^ Hccla74vuv iveffo^Jiv v x) ^o^E^ev 

tSto miTToiwivau E/ ffh y^ rtv (M(pSv eaiiguv mohlreviM ffyvat^ 
ycpfmy lO'Uf H^lv riv avayxM^ o twSt©* rpoTr®"* isr^i 31 ^Sv 
'OSidq^ In b^(ov x^ v^pei smBvfituv isa^ayofJMVy ofyrif o^^9» 
iufiS Sia(s, }iSi'^ilfiU 70H aj^n>^ ^oii, y^ r^ rotairri rgotyuyiot ja 
m?Ji$fi atfvexpv. AtoTfsp gi 'n^>^o\ ioKHci fAsi to; vifl ^i£y 
jsvo/of, 7^ rag %t^i Toiv h fS^ iia^oi^ug hi slfm >^ v^ fxt/^iy »V 

B3 tk 
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Polybius says literally. There are two ways by 
which a State is brought to dissolution, from without 
and from within : that from without is uncertain 
and little known ; that from within is known and 
certain. By which words he must mean what I 
make him to say, as appears by what he imme- 
diately subjoins, where he shews how the power of 
the Great, when degenerated into tyranny, may 
' be checked by the People : whose opposition to 
power produces, as it happens to be well or ill 
managed, either the best or worst form of govern- 
ment, a Democracy or Ochlocracy. 

This long passage deserves our attention, and for 
many reasons. Polybius was a Greek, and, as all 
good men are, a tender lover of his Country, whose 

ancient 

ixSdy^iv avri. Toiyap^v x^^f *$ '^^^ aT^avy ol ra Koivk X^^i^^^^^^^> 

ma^oL fjiiv rcT^ " Ex?vwr/v, sav tahaiJlov fMVOv 'cirevGajiVy avli" 

y^oc^iig ixovlsg ^fca, hJ c^^ayiiag^ rotraira^y xj (juxfu^ag ti7r>McriHgy 

8 divavlai m^eTv tyiv mciuv raa^a 3f ^^afAaiotg ol nezla re rag 

&ix^ ^ '^^^ 'sr^Eo^g/of 'jso>^v Ti 'arxS^©- ^v\yiArm x'Ei^iiovlig it 

aifi^g tYig Hola tgv c^hov mrecag^ tn^wi to KOfJ^H0V» Kal ma^a 

fiiv roTg &^cig' CTCaviiv eriv ev^siv avsxofJ^^ov avJ^ rav ^VifAoalcoVy 

x) xaOapeiofla m^i rcu/ra* ma^a ii rcTg ^Yafjuxioig (TTrdvioy hi to 

^afftv riva ^e^oofaf/,eiov Im toiavTYi 'si^d^ei. *Ot< fjiiv iv 

nsaai roTg ^ctiv if^cp^t/Jai ^Scpa xj (jJ\aQo>^^ crx^^ov k ts^ocr^st ^078' 

IxavYi yd^ ri Trig ^{/(reug dvayxvi 'EO^aTynrai rriv roiainrw "SJiuv ^uolv 

3f rpor, u:v ov1q)v xaff tg C9et^ea-Gai ^sue^vHS 'usav yiv®- 'ZToAiTc/n^j t5 fzlv 

i^uGsVj t5 3e iv alnoUg ^uofjLm* to fJih Ixlo'g drcSov ex^iv avfJiSczivH 

T»}v ^zco^lar rd 3' l| aOruv nlayiAsm, E Polyb. Historiarum^ 

lib. vi. c. 54; 55. 
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.tiQcient. glory and virtue were then fast on the 
^decliue^ and the Roman mounting to its meridiajO. 
The melancholy reflexions^ arising fronj this view 
of things, were always uppermost in his thoughtf ; 
so that 3peakiBg here of the great ipfluence which 
3leligion had on the minds af the Romans^ he could 
not forbear ^ving his countrymen a lesson, and 
instructing them in what h^ esteemed the principal 
cause of their approaching ruin; namely, a certain 
libertinism, which had spread amongst the Peopx.^ 
OF CONDITION, who, ashamcd of the simplicity 
of their Ancestors, and despising the ignorance 
of the People, affected a superior peaetratioa, which 
brought them to regard^ and preposterously to teach 
others to regard, the restraints of reli^n as lUusor/y 
and unmanly. This be confirms by ^ewiijg the 
^strong influence reU^on hath on the morak of mcQ. 
But to understand what follows, offke two ways by 
mhich a stat^ comes to ruin, from withojif and from 
TtriMwi, which tseems to bebrought in a little abruptly, 
we must suppose, that those, to whom the historian 
addresses himself, had objected, Th^t it was mt u 
wmt of piety anmr^st themselves^ but theforQ^ fff 
the Roman arms xvithout^ which had broken the 
.power of Greece ; and that this disaster they were 
patiently to submit to, because all empires have their 
stated periods. Let us suppose this, and the politi- 
cal reflexion on the fell of States will have a high 
propriety, and close connection with what preceded. 
It is. to this effect; " J agr^e y^ith ypu^ says Po.ly- 

B 4 ^^^h 
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bius^ that evils, coming suddenly on a State from 
urithout, cannot be easily warded ; but then, those 
arising from within, as they are commonly foreseen, 
have their remedies at hand. Now I take our 
misfortunes to have proceeded from these : for had 
not a neglect of religion depraved the manners 
of the Greeks, Rome had wanted both pretence and 
inclination to invade us, and Greece would have 
continued able to support its own sovereignty: 
therefore your trite aphorism of, the mutability ^ 
human things is here altogether misapplied.'' 

But had this great man lived only one age later, 
he would have found large occasion of addressing 
this very adrnmiitiori to the Romans themselves; 
when the same libertine spirit foreran and con- 
tributett to the destruction of their Republic ; and 
religion had so lost its hold of those, whom, in the 
tune of Polybiiis, it so entirely possessed, that 
Ceesar could dare, in full senate, with a degree of 

/licence unexampled in Antiquity, to declare; that 
the doctrine of a future state of rewards and 

Jmnishments was all a groundless notion. This 
was a dreadful prognostic of their approaching 
ruin. 

If this great politician then may deserve credit, 
it would be ^yorth while fof our People of condition 
to look about them, and compute their gains by 
such a conduct: those of them I mean^ if eii^y sych 
there be, who profess to love their Country, and y^t 
gs publicly despise &e Religion of it One of 

them^ 
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them, who did both in an eminent degree, and who 
would substitute a taste, instead of a future 
statCy for the government of the world, thus exr 
presseth himself: ** Even conscience^ I fear^ such 
^^ as is owing to religious disciplinCy will make but 
" a slight figure, where this taste is set amiss. 
" Anjongst the vulgar perhaps it may do wonders: 
^ a devil and a hell may prevail, where ^jail and a 
^ gallows are thought insufficient. But such. is the 
" nature of the liberal, polished, and refined part 
'* of mankind ; so far are they firom the mere sim^ 
" plicity of babes and sucklings^ that, instead of 
5' applying the notion of a future reward or punish- 
" ment to their immediate behaviour in.society, they 
'^ are apt much rather, through the whole course 
*^ of their lives, to shew evidently that they look on 
^* the pious narrations to be indeed no better than 
^^ children's tales and the amusement of the mere 
« vulgar *." 

I will not now ask, Where was the religion^ 
but where was the civil prudence of this great 
patriot ? For if it be indeed true, as he con- 
fesses, that amongst the vulgar a devil and a hell 
may prevail^ where a jail and a gallows are thought 
insufficient; why would thi& lover of his country 
take off so necessary a restraint on the manners of 
the multitude ? If he says he would not, I ask, 
>j'hy then hath he publicly ridiculed it ? Or was it 

* Characteristics, vol.iiL p. 177. edit. 3. 

mdeed 
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(indeed his intention to make all his fellow-citizens 
'MEN OF TASTE? He might as well have thou^ 
of making them all Lords *. 

So absurd and pernicious is the conduct of the 
Free-thinkers, even admitting them to be in the right. 
But if, instead/ of removing the rubbish of super- 
iBtition, they be indeed subverting the grounds of 
true religion, what name must be given to this de- 
gree of madness and impiety ? 

On the whole, I fear we are in no right way. 
Whether in the Public too we resemble tlie picture 
this sage historian hath drawn of degenerated 
<jrreece, I leave to such as are bi^ler skilled in those 
matters to determine^ 

The great Geographer^ whose knowledge of men 
4ind manners was a^ extensive as the habitable glob^ 
speaks to the same puipose: ^^ The multitude in 
.'^ society are allured to virtue by thoee enticing 
*^ fables, which the poets tell of the illustrious 
^* atchievements of ancient heroes^, such as the 
^* labours of Hercules and Theseus ; and the rewards 

conferred by tlie Gods, for well-doing* So again, 

they are re^strained from vice by the punishments, 
^* the Gods are said to inflict upon offenders, and 
** by those f terrors and threatnings which certain 
^* dreadful words and monstrous forms imprint upon 
^ their minds ; or by believing that divine judge- 

* See note [A] at the end of this Book. 
f See note [B] at the end of this Book. 

" ments 
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** ments Jiave overtaken evil men. For it is im* 
possible to govern women and the gross body of 
the people, and to keep them pious, holy, and 
virtuous, by the precepts of philosophy: this can 

" be only done by the pear of the Gods; which 

" is raised and supported by ancient fictions and 
modem prodigies. The thunder therefore of 
Jupiter, the ^-gis of Minerva, the Trident of 
Neptune, the Thyrsus of Bacchus, and tlie Snakes 

" and Torches of the Furies, with all the other 
apparatus of ancient theology, were the engines 
which the Legislator employed, as bugbears, to 
strike a terror into the childish imaginations of 

" the Multitude *." 

Lastly, Pliny the elder " owns it to be expedient 

^* for society, that men should believe, that the 

** Gods concerned themselves in human affairs; 

*' ai>d that the punishments they inflict on offen- 

roTg Yiiso'i ruv (jluQuv, qtov axiaci ruv 'SJOitflZv av^^ayaOmala 

fjtuOuhi itnyHfJiivm' olov 'H^aKT^esg a^^s^, ri Sncriugy ij rifjLog 

'vofa T«v ^uv v£fjLOfdha^-*—ilg k'Trol^omv 3e, vrav ho>A(tei}; va^ 

v^wii%Wf\cUy n xj iBiuifam vs^ivetnTv nvag, Dy yap ox^^v te 
. yt/vaatav, xj naafAg p^vSa/a 'aT^Yi^ug iTrayaym >iyt^ ^u^cltov ^i7\oa-6^y 
xj 'mpoo'Ko^io'aa'dai %i^og EvaeCsiaVy xj bamyjlay h^ w/riv, A>^ ieT 
x) Sii hi(Ti^ciifioylocg* tSto J* «x aveu fM^OTTcuagy xj T^cclBiotg, 
Ke^auvog yap^ alyigy ^ t^Imvc^, x^ )^x(j,'?ridegy xj ipoKwlsgy xj 

Totira y aTTeSi^avlo ol Tag 'ao^ilBiag xdlamtrafAsm fj^^fAoxifxag 
Tivij 'jpgog Tisg VYiTTiof^ovag* Strabo, Gcogr, 1. i. 

" ders, 
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^ ders, thou^ somedmes late indeed, as finom 
^' Governors buakd ki the administration of so^ast 
^* an- Univeiwe, yet are never to be eyaded *." 
Thus He, though an Epicurean; but an Epicurean 
10 his senses ; from whom we bear nothing oi the 
mad strains of Lucretius, '' That all rcligbn should 
^* be abolished, as in(x>nsist^t wjith the peace of 
** mankvi(f 



SECT. IL 

BUT to ffve this maitter its fiill evidence, it will 
be prc^r to set together the public professions, 
^md the private sentiments of the ancient 
THEISTICAL PHILOSOPHERS: who, notwithstanding 
tbey were fat ever discoursing on the doctrine of 
4ijiiture state of rewards and punishments, to the 
People, yet were all the while speculating b private 
Cfn other and di£Sbrent prindi^es. A conduct which 
Could proceed frc^n nothing, but a full p^uasiop 
that this doctrme was the vi»y vital part of Religion; 
and the only support of that influenDQ, which divine 
Worship, hath on the minds of the Multkude. 

Now, though after reading their history^ reflecting 
on their characters^ and examining their writings 
with all the care I was able, it app<eared to me, 

* Veriim in his Decs agere curam renim huifiaQaruin 
credi, ex usu vitae est; poenasque maleficiis aliquand^ 
•eras, occupato Deo in tanta mole^ nimquam autetn 
irritas esse^ Hist. ^t. I. ii. c. 7. 

that 
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tbstt these Toapn believed nothing of ^batjitture staie 
y/vioch they so industriously propagated in the world; 
and therefore cm this, as well as other accounts,' 
deserved all that asperity of language with wliich 
ftey arc treated by the Sacred writers; yet the 
contrary having been long and generally taken for 
grafted, and their real opinions often urged by our 
ablest divines, as conformable and favourable to the 
Christian doctrine of a future state; I suspect that 
ivhat I have here said^ will be exclaimed against as 
an unreasonable and licentious parado.v. 

Biit, for all this, I do not despair of proving it a 
certain, though an unheed^, truth: and then I shall 
hope my reader's pardon for the length of this 
enquiry, as it is of no small moment to shew the 
sense Antiquity had of the use of a future ^tate to 
Society : and as^ in shewing that use, I shall be 
able to clear up a very important point of antiquity, 
doubly obscured, by length of time and perversity 
of contradiction. 

But, before I enter on the matter, I shall, in order 
to abate the general prejudice, explain what is meant 
by that futuee state, which, I suppose, the 
THEisTiCAL PHILOSOPHERS did not bclicve. And 
this the rather, because the contrary opinion has 
continued the longer unquestioned, through the lax 
and ambiguous use of the term. Thus, because it 
was evident, ^that all, or most of the tbeistical 
philosophers believed^ as well as ta^ught, the immor* 
tditt/, or rather the eterfiity of the soul^ men, tied 

down 
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sophers' having talked and written so much in 
behalf of a future state of rewards and punish^ 
ments; the three first of the following general 
reasons will shew^ i. That they all thought it lawful 
to say one thing, and think another. 3. That they 
•perpetually practised what they thus professed to be 
lawful. And 3. That they practised it on the very 
point in question. 

I. My^rst general reason was, that the ancknt 
Sages held it lawful, Jor the public good^ to say one 
thing when they thought anotheh 

We have described, the times of Antiquity very 
ill, if it doth not appear, from what is here said, 
that each People had the most reli^ous regard to 
the laws and constitutions of their country. What 
raised this veneration (natural to all men, accus- 
tomed to a form of Policy) to such a height, was 
the popular prejudice in favour of their original. 
For, we have seen, the Founders pretended ta 
receive their respective institutions from some 
PATRON God, At the time, they received the 
civil policy y they established the national religion; 
whose principal rites were objective to the patron 
God; which gave occasion to the public paet of 
RELIGION, explained above : whereby, the States as 
such, became the subject of religious "Vrorship. 

This making the national Religion one of the 
most necessary and essential parts of civil govern^ 
tnent, it would become a gioaeral maxim^ not only 

of 
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of mere politicians, but of all the best and wisest 
of those times, that every one should con- 

rORM TO THE RELIGION OF HIS COUNTRY. We 

see, by the behaviour of Socrates himself, how 
much men were possessed with the fitness and im- 
portance of this rule. That excellent man, who 
made it the business of his life, to search out, and 
expose th6 errors of human conduct, was most 
likely to detect the folly of this general prejudice. 
Yet when he comes to his defence before his judges; 
a defence, iii which he was so scrupulous that he 
rejected what his friends would have added of con- 
fessed utility to his service, because not strictly 
conformable to that truth, by which he squared the 
rectitude of his life ; when he comes, I say, to 
answer that part of the charge which accuses him 
of attempting to overturn the popular Divinities^ 
he declares it, in the most solemn manner, as his 
opinion, that every one should adhere to the Reli^ 
gion of his country *. If it should still be sus- 
pected, that this was only said, as it made best 
for his defence, let us follow him in his last moments, 
retired amidst his philosophic friends and followers ; 
and there we shall find him still true to this great 
principle, in a circumstance which hath much 
distressed, and still distresses, modem critics to 
- account for ; I mean the requesting his friends to 
sacrifice a cock to JEsculaprus ; a piece of devotion^ 

* See note [C] at the end of this Book^ 

Voi.IIL G w 
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on some account or other, no matter what, due 
from him, according to the customs of his country^ 
which he had neglected to perform *. 

But for all this, no one the least conversant in 
antiquity, will, I suppose, take it into his head that 
these Sages, because they held e^oery one should 
adhere to the religion of his country , did not there- 
fore see the gross errors of the national religions* 
Why then (it may be asked) was this strange vio- 
lation of truth amongst men who employed all their 
studies to evince the importance of it, in general, 
to happiness ? 

The explanation of the riddle, is easy : the 
GENIUS of their national religions, consisting rather 
in tlie performance of Rites of Worship than in the 
profession of Opinions^ taught them to conclude, 

THAT UTILITY AND KOT TRUTH WAS THE END 

OF RELIGION. And jf we attentively consider 
those religions (formed in subserviency to the State) 
as is occasionally explained in the several parts of 
this work, we shall not much wonder at their con- 
elusion. And then not rightly distinguishing between 
particular and general utility ; between that 
which ariseth from the illegitimate, and legitimate^ 
administration of civil policy, they universally em- 
braced this other false conclusion, that utility 

AND TRUTH DO NOT COINCIDE f. From this 

* See note [D] at the end of this Book, 
f See the contrary proposition proved, towards th^ 
beginning of the sixth lection of the third book. 

lattej 
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latter principle, a third necessarily arose, that it 

WAS LAWFUL AND EXPKDIENT TO DECEIVE FOR 

THE PUBLIC GOOD. This all the ancient Philo- 
sophers embraced : and Tully, on the authority of 
Plato, thbks it so clear, that he calls the doing 
otherwise nefas, a horrid wickedness. The famous 
Scaevola, the Roman Pontiff, frankly declares his 
opinion (as St. Austin tells us) " that Societies 
" should be deceived in religion *•" The last men- 
tioned author goes on : " Varro, speaking of 
'• religions, says plainly, that there are many 
" TRUTHS which it is not expedient the vulgar 
^^ should-know ; and many falsehoods which yet 
*' it is useful for the people to receive as truths f .** 
Upon which the Father remarks, " Here you havdi 
" th6 whole arcana of state J." Nothing shews 
riiore strongly, that, not truth, but utility, ruled all^ 
in Paganism, than the case Livy mentions, of what 
happened in the 573** year of Rome, Some con- 
cealed books of Numa were discovered ; which, oil 
examination by the proper officers, being found to 

* Expedire existimat falli in religione civitates. Dtt 
Civ. Dei, 1. iv. c. 10. 

f Varro de ireligionibus loquens, evidenter dicit, 
multa esse vera, quae vulgo scire non sit utile ; mul- 
taque, quae tametsi falsa sint, aliter existimare populuin 
expediat. 

^ % Hie certe totum consilium prodidit SAPIENTIUM^ 
per quos civitateg Sc populi regereutiir* 

C2 be 
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he injurious to the established fVarshipf were 
ordered, by Authority, to be burnt Not one word ist 
olyect^d to them as eont^ning airy Jahehood ; on 
the contrary, they were treated ^ their execution with 
the utmost reverence apd respect' ; and the fire wa& 
liglited. by the sacred Ministers who served at the 
Alter.— — -As we go along, we shall find this maxim 
imiversally received by the theistical Philosophers. 

• I would only observe, that it appears firom hence, 
that th^ principles, which induced the ancient Sage& 
to deem it lawful, to Lie 09? deceive for the public 
good, had no place ip the nature^ or in the coii" 
sonant propagation oi the Jewish, smd Christian 
religions. ' 

II. My second general reason ^ras, that the an^ 
eient Sages did actually say one thing when they 
thought another. This appears from that general 
practice in the Greek Philosophy^ of a twofold 
doctrine; the external and the internal; 
^ vulgar and a secret. The first openly taught 
to all; and the second confined to a select number. 
If this needed any other proof than what is given 
above, it might be suppprted by the very language 
used in speaking of the philosophers — iU, tw 

^y^jipi'oK f * Now what initiation or what mystertfi 
could there be in a sect that had nothing to Awfe 
from the Many, nothing to communicate to tboi 

♦ MarinuB m vita Prodi, f Tbemist. in Patr, ofe 

Few? 
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Few ? And how, but by saying one. thing and 
blinking anotlier, could suich a system be supported ? 
Nor w^e they different doctrines or subjects, but 
one and the same, handled differently* popqlarly 
and scientifieally ; viz. saccording to opjisriOBr, Of 
according to truth *. 

Parmenidjes, we are told, had twp doctrines 
concerning the nature of the universe ; one, hi whipb 
he taught that the world had been made, and would 
be destroyed; another, in which he siaid, it was 
mgeneratedp and would never be dissolved; and 
that the first w^ his pubj-ic, and the seQon4 was 
his PRIVATE Iteaching f. 

That P^ATp followed the same practice, we learn 
irom his own words, who, in a letter to his friends, 
«ays, according to Dr. Bentley's tmnslation % " Ai^ 
^* for the symbol or private note yoii desire, to knpw 
^^ my serious letters, and which contain my rtal 
^^ sentiments froiij those that do pot^ know ahd 
^^ remember that God begins a seripus letter, aiid 
^* GODS pne that is otherwise §." Now ilxad m% 

* See uote [E] at the end of thii? Book. 

+ See uojte [F] at the end of this Book. 

% See tl|e DocJ:or's Remarks on the Discourse pf 
rree-thinking, &g. 

§ IIs^i ?£ 3"^ T8 iufASihH T8 ve^ rk^ hrifO^y offo^ re ti» 
imrs?^ XnOTAH KAI OIAZ AN MH, oI/mi akv <r$ 

fit H&^iov%s ypo^BiVy oJ$ H pa^iov favs^aq ^tuMaQcu' nriig fdiv yitp 
/f^aiaiixs ETfiTQTSii (dels ipx^h ®^°' ^^ '^S Mo»» £p. xijiL 

C3 IPlatp 
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Plato used the exoteric doctrine, or delivered things 
not corresponding to the real sentiments of his mind, 
what occasion had his friends to desire this private 
jnark or symbol to know when he vi^as in earnest ? 

Galen says, " Pfato declares that animals have 
** constantly a soul, which seizes to animate and 
" inform their bodies : as for stones, wood, and 
" what we commonly call the inanimate parts erf 
•* the creation; all these, he says, are quite destitute 
^^ of soul. And yet in his Timseus, where he 
^* explains his principles to his disciples and select 
^\ friends, he there gives up the common notion, 
^^ declares that there is a soul diffused through the 
" universe, which is ta actuate 'and pervade every 
" part of it. Now we are not to imagine that in 
" this case he is inconsistent with himself, or 
•^ maintains contrary doctrines, any mare than, 
" Aristotle and Theophrastus are to be charged 
•* with contradiction, when they delivered to their 
" Disciples their acroatic doctrines, and to the 
" Vulgar, principles of another nature *." And, 

9c) rag nzoo^j ^ ra ^Ct^, t^ naOo?^ (pivai to, Ovra f^avla tuv 
'cb^vxm aci)fjuxTO)v Eivai ^criv* a^A orav Iv TifJLaluf tJjv fuo'iwiu 
^ECi^iav oUylroig OHpoalcug, ^a7axo^«6«y eTnrnfMvixoTgy T^oyoig 3i;y^- 
ftsvotj, aitoxi^^^ag rav roT$ tsoy^otg ibhSivlav, stg o>^v tov xoa/xoy 
ijclsToccrBai Xsyot riv ^vx^iv' aurn ita^miav, a xp^ '^*tTp vofJU^Eiv 
shcu TavJpof lavTa ravavlia ^iyoyl®", £(r7ri^ bS* 'ApiroleXng rj 
0eopfariiy ra f/h roTg tsoT^oTg yeyfcKpirav, rag Se oH^aasig roTe 

^jott^oig. Galeni Pe substantia naturalium facultatmn 
fragmpatuo^, 
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in the communication of their acroatics or arcane 
opinions, the philosophers were as cautious as 
the teachers of the Mysteries were in theirs : and 
set about it with the same solemnity ^^ 

Synesius, a thorou^ Platonist, and scarce 
more than half a Christian, who perfectly w^ell 
understood all the intrigues of Pagan philosophy, 
delivers it as the plain consequence of the practice 
of the double doctrine, ^' lliat philosophy, when it 
** has attained the truth, allows the use of LX£S 

*^ AND FICTIONS f," 

After this, it will hardly need to be observed. 
That their external doctrine was, either the in^ 
vention of fables, or the propagation of what they 
held to be false: and their internal^ the delivery 
of what they held, or discovered, to be the truth : 
Yet because a remarkable passage of Maciiobius 
will, together with the proof of this point, tend tp 
the further illustration of the> general subject we are 

upon, I shall give it at large, *' Yet it is to be 

*• understood (says this author) that the philo- 
^^ SOPHERS did not admit into every kind of dispur 
^^ tation, the fal)?e and fabulous, whether of their 

^ And in the same form of words : 

So, Porphyry in Eusebius introduces bis interns^ 
doctrines, 

^5 ?ETAE2©AI. Epist. cv. 

C 4 '' pWft^ 
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" own invention or of public allowance *, but only 
*' in those works which treated of the 80ul, or of 

" ETHERIAL POWERS, Or of the OTHER GODS f. 

^* But when their discourse ventured to raise itself 
'^ to God, the origin and principle of all things, 
*' Him whom the Greeks call the good and the 
" FIRST cause; or, to mind:};; which the Greeks 
" call N0T2, the offspring of the supreme God, 
" which contains the original species of things 

* The text says, fabulosa vet licita. The two last 
words are found in all the old editions : the more 
modern, for an obvious reason, dropt them. Gronovius 
takes notice of the fraud, and restores them to their 
place ; but, in order, finally, to degrade them, on a fair 
hearing : which he does, and puts veljicta in their place. 
But licita is, I believe, Macrobius's own word, and 
signifies, those theological fables allowed of by public 
authority. So ihditfabulosa vel licita means, either such 
fables as the philosophers invented^ or such as they bor- 
rowed from the popular belief 

•J* The text says — de aeriis (Btheriisve potestatibus ; by 
which the author means, the first natural Gods of Gen- 

tilism, the heavenly bodies ; as by vel de ceteris Dis, 

he means, the second class of false gods, dead men 
deified. 

• 

i -ad menteyn. By mindy the autbpr here means 

the third hypostasis of the Platonic trinity, called vHi 
or 7^07©". For he takes his example, of what he says, 
of the conduct of the philosophers, from Plato ; and 
illustrates an observation of his own, in this place, by 
a passage in that philosopher 

4 ' "called 
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" called ideas ; when these things, I say, mind and 
" the SUPREME GOD, are the subject, then alK fable 
*^ and falsehood is banished from the discourse. 
^' Byt still let us observe, that if, on these subjects, 
" their discourse leads fhem to inculcate doc- 
*^ brines, which not only exceed the power of 
speech, but even human ideas and cogitations, 
they then fly to allusions, similitudes, and figures. 
— But then again, on the other hand, when the 
*^ discourse is of the first kind, that is, cpncerning 
" the GODS and the human soul, where fable 
*^ and falsehood are employed, the philosophers 
" have had recourse to this method, not out of an 
" idle or fantastic humour, or to please their au- 
*^ dience by an agreeable amusement ; but because 
** they know that a naked and open exposition of 
" NATURE * is injurious to her ; who, as she hides 
*^ the knowledge of herself from gross and vulgar 
" conceptions, by the various covering and dis- 
guise of Forms^ so it is her pleasure, that her 
priests, the Philosophers, should treat her secrets 
" in fable and allegory. And thus it is even in the 
^^ sacred Mysteries ^ where the secret is hid, even 

* quia sciunt inimicam esse natures apertam nudamqiie 
cxpositionemque sui. He. alludes here to the danger of 
explaining openly the physical nature of the heavenly 
bodies, because it would unsettle one half of vulgar 
polytheism. So Anaxagoras was accused, and some say 
convicted, of a capital crime, for hojding the sun to be 
H mere material mass of fire. 

" from 
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^ from the initiated, under figurative and scenical 
** representations *. And while princes and magis^ 
" trates only, with Wisdom f fpr their guide, are 
^' admitted to the naked truth J ; the rest may be 
^ well content with outside ornaments, which, at 
'^ the same time that they excite the beholders 
^' reverence and veneration §, are contrived to 
•^ secure the dignity of the secret^ by hiding it 
" under that cover from the knowledge of the 
^* Vulgar ||." The first observation I shall make on 

thi^ 

* — ' figurarum cunicuHs operiunturj i. e. cuniculh 
figurarum ad representationem aptis. It alludes to the 
allegorical shows of the mysteries represented in sub? 
terraneous .places.. 

•f* — Sapientia interpreter Wisdom is here put into 
the office of hierophant of thp mysteries, who instructed 
the initiated in the secret. 

J — summatibus tantum viris veri arcani consciis. By 
these Macrobius means, heroes, princes, and legislators ; 
alluding to their old practice of seeking initiation into 
the greater mysteries. 

% Contenti sint reliqui ad venerationem Jiguris, &c. is 
equivalent to Contenti sint reliqui aptis veneratjoni 
jfiguris. 

K Sciendum est tamen non in omnem disputationem 
philosophos admittere fabulosa vel licita, sed his uti 
salent, vel cum de anima, vel de atriis atheriisve potest^ 
atibus, vel de ceteris Dis, loquuntur. Ceterum cum ad 
snmmum et principem omnium Deum, qui apud Graecos 
Toyflffiov, qui 'sjpurov airm nuncupatur, tractatus se audet 
ftttoUere 5 - vel ad mentem quam Graeci vSv appellant, 

originialjMi 
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this long passage is, that the same subject, 
namely, the nature of superior beingSy was handled 
* in a TWOFOLD manner; exoterkally ; and then 
the discourse was of the national Gods: esotericallyi 
and then it was of the Jirst Cau^e of all things. 
2. That the exoteric teaching admitted fable and 
i^HsehooAj fabulosa vel licita : the esoteric only what 
the teacher believed to be true, nihil fabulosum 
penitus. 3, That what was taught * the Vulgar 
concerning the human soul was of the exoteric 
Jcind. 4, That the teaching of fables was one 
thing ; and the teaching m fables, or by figurative 
expressions, quite another : the first being the covar 
of error \ the second the vehicle of truth : that 

the 

originaies rerum species, quae Mai dicta3 sunt, continenr 
tem, ex summo natam et profectam Deo : cum de his, 
inquam, loquuntur, summo Deo et mente nihil fabulosum 
penitus attingunt. Sed si quid de his assignare conantur, 
quae non sermonem taatumujodo, sed cogitationem 
quoque humanam superant,.^d sirailitudines et exempla 
confugiunt— ^De Diis autem, ut dixi, ceteris, et de anima 
non fiustra se, nee, ut oblectent,ad fab^losaconvertunt; 
sed quia sciunt inimicam esse naturae aper.tam nudam- 
que expositionem sui: quae sicut vulgaribus hominum 
sensibus intellectum sui vario rerum 'tegmine operimeii- 
toque subtraxit; ita a prudentibus ai'cana sua voluit 
per fabulosa tractari. Sic ipsa mysteria figuraruni 
cuniculis operiuntur, ne vel haec adeptis nuda rerum 
talium se natura praebeat : sed summatibus tan turn 
viris, Sapientia interprete, veri arcani consciis ; con- 
tent! sint reliqui ad venerationem figuris defendentibui^ 
9 yilitate secretum, Iij Somn. Scip. lib. i. c. ?, 
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the passions and prejudices of men made Hnejirst 
necessary ; that the latter became unavoidable^ 
through the \^akness of human conception. This 
distinction was useful and seasonable, as the not 
attending to it, in those late times, in which Macro- 
bius wrote, was the occasion of men s confounding 
these two ways of teaching with one another. 

From all this it appears, that a right conception 
of the nature of Ihe double doctrine was 
deemed the true key to the ancient Greek Phi- 
Josophy. 

On which account several writers of the lower 
ages composed discourses on the juddest doc* 

TRINES OF THE PHILOSOPHERS *. But aS these, 

which would have given much light to the subject, 
are not come down to us, we must be content to 
feel out our way to the ori^nal aiid end of the 
double doctrine as well as we are able. For it \i 
not enough, that this method of teaching was gene- 
ral amongst the Greek philosophers: to bring it t6 
our point, we must prove it was invented for the good 
of Society. 

The original is little understood. It hath been 
generally supposed owing either to a barbarous love 
of mystery ; or a base disposition to deceive^ 
Toland, who made it the study of a wretched life, 
to shed his venom on every thing that was great and 

* Zacynthus scripsit ri aTropprUa rSfj fi>iO<rof[a;, refe* 
rente Laertio, Porpbyrius ruv fi>j07i<fm ri aTropp^a. 
* teste Eunapio in ejus yita. 

respectablei^ 
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respectable, sometimes * supposes this double doc- 
trine the issue of craft and roguery; at other times, 
A grave and wise provision against the bigotry and 
superstition of the vulgar. And a different sort of 
man, the celebrated Fontenelle, when he calls 
mystery^ which is the consequence of the double 
doctrine; the apanage of barbarity^ does as little 
justice to Antiquity. 

I shall shew^r^if, that those, from whom the 
Greeks borrowed this method of philosophising, 
invented it for the service of Society. And secondly ^ 
that those who borrowed it, employed it for that 
purpose ; however it might at length degenerate iiita 
craft and folly f . 

First, then, it is confessed by the Greeks them- 
selves, that all their learning and wisdom came from 
Egypt ; fetched from thence either immediately by 
their own Philosophers, or brought round to them by 
the Eastern Sages, by the way of Asia. In this, the 
Greeks are unanimous. Now Herodotus, Diodorus 
Siculus, Strabo, Plutarch, all testify that the Egyp- 
tian priests, witli whom the learning of the place 
resided, had a twofold philosophy, the one 
hidden and sacred, the other open and vulgar J. 

* See his Tetradymus, in what he calls, Of the 
Exoteric and Esoteric Philosophy, 

t See note [G] at the end of this Book. 
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To know their end in this way of teaching, we 
must consider their character^ iElian tells us * 
that in the most early times, the PriestSj amongst 
the Egyptians, were Judges and Magistrates. So 
that tlie care of the People must needs be their 
chief i:oncern under both titles : and as well what 
they divulged as what they concealed, must be 
equally for the sake of Society. Accordingly we 
find them to have been the first who taught an in- 
tercourse with the Gods, a future state of rewards 
and punishments, and initiation into mysteries, 
instituted for the support of that belief: The 
ftVopprjJa of which was the doctrine of the unityv 

Plutarch assures us of this truth, where he tells 
us, that it was chiefly to their Kings and Magistrates, 
to whom the secret doctrines of tlie College w^ere 
revealed. ^' The Kings were chosen (says he) 
" either out of the priesthood, or the soldiery : 
" as this ordei* for their valour, and thai for their 
wisdom, were had in honour and reverence. But 
w hen one was chosen out of the soldiery, he was 
forthwith had to the college of the Priests, and 
instructed in their secret philosophy; which in- 
" volves many things in fables and allegories, where 
*^ the face of truth is seen, indeed ; but clouded and 

" obscured f.'* 

And 

♦ Var. Hist. 1. xiv. c. 34. 

^ 0/ Jl ^affiHl^ avecitxvvvlo fxh l« twv U^sai/ ri ruv fMX^/MVj 

sxpi^i^" 3i & fAax^lMiV a7^QS^Eie^yfJA^ svOig kyivsh rSh 
ft « ' 
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And in, the same manner, and with the same view, 
the Magi of Persia, the Druids of Gaul, and the 
Brachmans of India, the genuine offspring of the 
Egyptian priests, and who, like them, shared in the 
administration of the state, had all their external 
and internal doctrines *. 

What hath misled both ancient and modem 
writers to think the double doctrine to be only a 
tarbarous and selfish craft of keeping up the re- 
putation of the teacher^ was a prevailing opinion, 
that moral and natural truths \v'ere concealed under 
the ancient fables of the Gods and Heroes. For 
then, these fables must have been invented by the 
ancient Sages ; and invented for the sake of explain- 
ing them, and nothing more/ So the learned 
Master of the Charter-house, taking it for granted 
tlmt the Sages w^ere the inventors of the ancient 
mythology, concludes that one of these two things 
was the original of the double doctrine : " It arose 
" either from the genius of Antiquity, especially of 
'^ the Orientalists ; or else from the affectation of 

making important things, difficult, and not easily 

understood at first sight f." But that way of 

allegorizing 

9^ 7\oyoig a/M^^ag efx^dasig Trig ahMag xj ^la^a^tig *ix^(Tiv» 
Ilefi IS. 7^ 02. Steph. ed. 

* Orig, coQt. Celsum, 1. i, 

•J- Sive id factum fiierit pro ingenio priscorum homi- 
Hum, maxime orientalium ; sive ut ea, quae pulchra 
erant, difficilia redderent, neque prioQiQ iutyitu discer<!> 
Jn^da. Axchseol Fhil. U i^ c. 3. 
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allegorizing the ancient fables was the invention of 
the later Greek philosophers. The old Pagan mytiio- 
logy was only the corruption of historical tradition; 
and consequently arose from the People ; whose 
follies and prejudices occasion the double doctriney 
to be employed for their service. But what it was 
that facilitated its use, we shall see hereafter, when 
we come, in the fourth book, to speak of the Egyp- 
tian HIEROGLYPHICS. 



Secondly y We say, the Greeks, M'ho borrowed 
this method of the double doctrine^ employed it, 
like the Egyptians, who invented it, to the use of 

SOCIETY. 

1 . The first who went out of Greece to learn 
Egyptian wisdom, were the legislators : Or such 
as, projecting to reduce the scattered tribes, which 
then overran Greece, into civil Society, travelled 
tliither to learn. the art of lawgiving, from a 
nation the most celebrated for that knowledge. 
Of these, were Orpheus, Rhadamanthus, Minos, 
Lycaon, Triptolemus, and others; who concerned 
themselves with nothing of the Egyptian wisdom, 
but their public morals ov Politics \ and received the 
double doctri)ie along witli it; as appears from theii* 
instituting the mysteries (where this doctrine was 
practised) in their several civil establishments. 

2. Tlie next sort of men who went from Greece 
to Egypt for instruction (though the intercourse of 
the Lawgivers with Egypt was not interrupttd, ■ but 

continaed 
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conttnned down to th^ times of Draco> Lyctirgus^ 
and Solcm) were the naturalists j who, through- 
out th^r whole cour^, bore the name of sophists. 
For now Greece being advanced from a savage and 
barbarous state, to, one of civil Policy, the inha- 
bitants, in consequence of the cultivation of the arts 
of life, began to refine and speculate. But physics 
ahd mathematics wholly ingrossed the early sophists, 
such as Thales, Anaximander, Anaxipienes, Xeno- 
phanes, Parmenides, and Leucippus. For as these 
studies were managed systematically and fitted to 
the vain and curious temper of that people, this, as 
the post of honour, would be first seized upon. 
Besides, Greece being at this lime over-run with 
petty TYitANTs * the descendants of their ancient 
HEROES, it was found unsafe to turn their specu- 
lations upon morals ; in which politics were con- 
tained, and made so eminent a part. All then that 
this second class of Adventilrers learrit of the 
Egyptians, was physical and biathematical 
KNOWLEDGE t and as, in the cultivation of this 
there was little occasion for, so their character of 
jnere Naturalists made them have less regard to, the 
double doctrine. And in effect, we fiiid little men- 
tion of it amongst the first Greek Sophists, who 
busied themselves only in these enquiries. 

* Auvcilojlifu; is ytvOfMimi trig 'EX^oS®*, kj t«U xp^^'^'^V 

Hist. 1. i. 

Vol. III. D 3- Tht 
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3. The last sort of people, who m ent tp Egypt 
for, inatniGtiou, were the fhilosofheus, properly 
so caJkJ. A character exadly co0>pomided of tke 
t\\o preceding, tlie Lawgiver and the ^tituralktv 
Y(x when now, after vaiious sti^uggles, and revolu- 
tions, the Grecian States had asserted, or regained 
their liberties, morals, public and private, would 
become tlie subject most in fashion. From this 
lime, the Grecian Sages became violently given to 
Legislation, and were actually employed in n^aking 
laws for the several emerging Common- wealtiis. 2 
Hence Aristotle observed, tliat " the best Law- 
'* givers in ancient Greece, were amongst tlie 
" niiddle rank of men." The first (as well as most 
fiuiious) of this.classj and who g?ive philosophy ijU 
r\ame and character, was Pythagquas. He, and 
Plato, with otiiers, travelled into Egypt, like their 
^predecessors. But ^low having joined in one^ the 
two different studies of Politics and Philosophy, a 
blight tincture of I'gyptian instruction would not 
serve their purpose : to complete their Characterj^ 
there .was j^ necessity of being thoroughly imbued* 
with the most hidden wisdom of Egypt. Accord- 
mgly,. the Ancients tell us^.of their long abode 
thpre; tlieir hard. condition of :admittance into tlic^. 
sacred CoUcgj^s ; and their bringing away with them 
all the secret science of the priesthood. The result 
of all was, and it is worth our observation^ that, 

* PoFph.de vita Pytliag.— iStr^bo de Platonc, 1. xviL 
Gcogr. Origin. Coimn. in Ep. ad. Rom. c. iii. 

4 '..> Jl frpm 
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finom this time, the Greek Sophists (libw called 
Philos(^kers) began to cultivate the belief of d 
future state of rewards and punishments^ and, at 
the very si^nae time, the practice of the double d»c^ 
trine ■: which two principle were the distinguishing 
badges of their Character. 

Thus, by an intimate acquaintance with th6 
Egyptian priesthood^ the Greeks, at length, got 
amcmgst themselves a new species of sageis, whos^ 
character much resembled that of their toasters. 
But with this difference, that amongst tlie Egyptian 
Priests (aiid so amongst the Magi, the Brdchmans> 
and the Druids) Philosophy was an appendix to 
Legislation ; while amongst the Greeks, Legislation 
Mas but the appendix to Philosophy, For philo^ 
isophy was \ht first aCquest of the Gireek Sages ; 
and legislation, of the Egyptiani There w^as yet 
another difference ; which waSj that, in the Greek 
fiophist^ the two characters of legislator and 
l>HiLosoPHis:R were always kept distinct, and con* 
ducted on the contrary principles : whereas in the 
Egyptian Priest, they were incorporated, and Went 
together. So that In Greece, the hidden doctrine of 
the Mysteries, and the dir'op^nTc^ of tbe Schools^ 
though somethues founded by one and the same 
person, as by Pytliagoi^as, were two very different 
things 5 but in Egypt, still one and the same. 

Greece was now well settled in popular Com- 
ipunities ; and yet this legislating humour still con- 
tinued. And when the Philosopberst had no more 

p 3 work^ 
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• 

work, they still kept . on the trade ; and fixnn 
practical, became speculative Lawgivers* This gave 
birth to a deluge of visionary ReptcblicSy as appears 
from the titles of their works preserved by Diogenes 
Laertius ; where, one is always as sure to find a 
treatise De kgibus^ or De rcpublica, as a treatise, 
De deOf De animal or De munda. 

But of all the sects, the Pythagoreans and Pla- 
tonists continued longest in this humour. The 
Academics and Stoics, indulging to the disputatious 
genius of the Greek philosophy, struck out into a 
new road ; and began to cultivate tlie last great 
branch of philosophy, logic; especially the Stoics, 
who, from their great attachment to it, were sur- 
named Diattctici. 

The reader hath here a short view of the pro- 
gress of the GREEK PHILOSOPHY J which Plato 
aptly divided into physics, morals, and logic** 
We have shewn that this was the order of their 
birth : the study of physics and mathematics began 
while Greece groaned under its petty tyrants : 
morals public and private arose with their civil 
liberties: and logic, when they had contracted a 
habit of disputation and refinement. 

But when now the liberties of Greece began to 
be again shaken by Tyrants of greater form and 
power, and 6very nobler province of Science was 

• * Mlfw a fiT^ofia^ Tgla, *Y2;iK0N, H0IKON, AIAAEK- 
TIKON.'. Diog. Laett. Proacm. § a 8. 

; ' • already 
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already possessed and occupied by the Sects above' 
mentioned ; ' some ambitious men, as Epicurus, 
attempted to revive the splendor of ancient physics 
by an exclusive cultivation of them ; rejecting 
roGic, and all the public part of morals, Politics 
and Legislation: and, with theniy in consequence, 
(which deserves our notice) the use of the double 
DOCTRINE *, as of no service in this reform. An 
evident proof of its having been employed only for 
Uie sake of Society : for were it, as Toland and 
his fellows pretend, for their orvn, it had found its 

use chiefly in Physics ; because the celestial bodies ^ 

• *'■■■ 

being amongst the popular Gods, enquiries into 

their physical essence would hardly escape the 
public odium : Plutarch tells us bow heavily it fell 
both on Protagoras and Anaxagoras f . Notwith- 
standing this, the^r^^ and the last of the Sophists, 

* Clemensi Alex, indeed (Strom. 5.) »ay«, tliat "the 
" Epicureaps bragged they had their secrets which it 
''was not lawful to divulge;" but this wa9 only arro** 
gating to themselves a mark of Philosophy, which 
those, to whom it really belonged, had made venerable. 

X^vng Kolaurcxa-fjifiv h) atuSi$ xiytov iig y^afriv icaiaQifUv®' 'A^cfi*^ 
ayofo^, St oifTos w -srqs;^; , 2t£ o xoy®" ?v3b|®'j oTs}! ayroppnl®' 
fTty ^ 3i* 6?JyoiVf >^ fjLtT elfXcxSetag Tiwj >i w/rfiwf ^aJ/ffiJf. 8 yog 
hiftixoylo Tif ^urruatg ^ fJt,eleufO>iaxfiCi tote ^^a^xfjLmg «J iis alrtotg 
ikoyag y^ ivvafjLetg a^rpovoYiTHg j^ Kvhm!fcacrfAiV<x 'sdOn iiOLlplMas 
TO ^eior aXKat ?^ Upalayo^ efoyi 7^ *Avdifiiyogav apx^^ M^( 
ftmTcoina'cih n§piH?Sig, Vit. Niciae. 

D 3 who 
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who dealt only in Physics^ equally rejected the 
Rouble doctrine. .While on the oth^r hand, the Ifigis--, 
lating philosophers eniplpyed this very doctrine 
even in natural enquiries. We a^•e told, that Pytha-. 
gorass popular account of earthquakes was, that 
they were occasioned by a synod of ghosts assem- 
bled under ground *. But Jamblicus t iftforms. 
us, that he sometimes predicted carthqv^kes, by the 
taste ojf well-water p 

It appecgrs then^ on the whole, that the double- 
doctrine was usedjfor the sake of Society ; their higl\ 
notions of which mc^de tlicm conclude the practice 
not only to b,e innocent, but laudable : whereas, 
were the mptive either love of mystery^ of frauds 
pr .of tkemselvesj it cannot be reconciled to any 
pf their several systems of private morals, 

HI. My third general reason was, that the 
(tncient Sages^ seemed to practise the double doc- 
trine, in the point in question. I have observed, 
tliat those Sects which joined legislation to philo- 
sophyy aa the Pythagoreans, Platpnists, Peripatetics, 
and Stoics, always professed the belief pf a future 
state pf rewards and punishments : while tliose, 
who sirtiplj philosophised, as the Cyreniac, the 
^ynic, and tixe Democritic, publicly professed thq. 

f iEliaa. Van Hist. I. iv. c. 17. 

t Jamblicuei Vit. Pythag. 1. i. c. 23. 

X See nttte [H] at the end of tlu« Book* 

contrary. 
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contrary. And just as those of the legislating class 
ivere more or less in the practice of that art, so 
were they more or less in the profession of a future 
slate: as on the one hand, the Pythagoric and 
Platonic; and on the other, the Peripatetic and 
Stole. Nay in one and the same sect (as the Peri- 
patetic^ or the Stoic), when a follower of it studied 
^ legislation^ he professed tliis belief ; when he con- 
fined himself to private morals, or abstract specu- 
lations, he rejected it. Thus Zeno, amongst tlie 
Stoics, was a great assertor of it ; while Epictetus 
.openly denied it. And Sejaeca, who was but a 
mongrel, seeras willing to expose the whole mystery. 
For in those parts of his writings, where he 
strictly philosophises, he denies n future state ; and 
in those, where he acts the preacher or politician, he 
maintains it ; and having in tliis cheiracjtef , said what 
he thought fit in its behalf, is Hot ashamed to add : 
^* Haee autem omnia ad mores s{)ectant, ijtaque 
^' suo loco pqsit^ sunt; at quae a dialecticis 
" contra banc opinionem dicuntur, segreganda 
^^fuerunt: et ideo scposita suntV As much as 
to say, the doctrine was preached up as useful to 
Society, but intenable by reason. One might push 
tlais observation from secfs to particulars. So 
Xenoplion and Isocrates, who ^concerned themselves 
mufch in tlie public, declared fpr it; an4 Hippocrates 
^nd Galen, who confined themselves Jo natural 
^tudies^ are incliiied to be agaii>st it 

* Ep. 103. 
■ p 4 This 
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This totally enervates what might be urged in 
support of the common opinion, from those maoy 
professions in the writings of the Theistical philo^ 
gophers, in favour of a future state of rewards and 
punishment; as it shews that those professions only 
made part of the external or popular doctrines 
of $uch sects *. It may likewise help to explain 
find reconcile an iniinite number of discordances iix 
their works in general; and more especially on this . 
point, which are commonly, though I tliink falsely, 
ascribed to their inconstancy. How endless have 
^en the disputes amongst the learned, since tl^ 
revival of letters, about what Plato, Aristotle, and' 
the Stoics held of the Soul ! But. it was not the 
Moderns only who found themselves at a lossj 
sometimes the Ancients themselves were enibar- 
rassed. Plutarch complain$ li^eavily of the Repugn 
nances of tka ISto^c^ : and in his tract so intitled, . 
accuses Chrysippu% pow, for laughing at the 
jdoctrine of a future state of rewards and punish- 
ments, as a Moripo, fit pnly to frighten wQinea and 
children; and now again^ for affinning 3e]:iously^ 
that, let men laugh as thpy pleased, the thing was a 
sober truth. 

♦ Yet neither could a truth §o obvious, nor the notice 
here given of it, prevent the numero^is writers against 
this book from perpetually urging, one from another, 
those professions in the exoteric writings of the Phi^ 
^osophers, as a confutation of what i^ here delivered 
ppncerning their real SENTjMiiJNfTS, 

IV.^My 
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IV. My Jburth general reason is gathered from 
the opinion^ which Antiquity itself seems to hwoe had 
pf its philosophers on this point. The gravest writers 
(as we see in part, by the quotations above, from 
TimosuSj Poly bins, and Strabo) are full of apologies 
for the national Religions; that is, for what waji 
taught in them, concerning a Providence here, and 
especially concerning the doctrine of a future state 
x)f rewards and punishments, hereafter. They pre* 
tend that these things were necessary to keep the 
People in awe j , but frankly own, that were Society 
composed all of wise men, the religion of thx 
PHILOSOPHERS, wMch cuforccs morality by cour 
siderations drawp from the excellence of virtue, the 
dignity of our pature, and the perfection of the 
human SQul, would be a fitter and more excellent 
way to good. Now, the mtional Religions, as they 
taught a doctrine of a future state, being here op- 
posed to the Religion of the philosophers, which 
employed other motives, I conclude, that, in the 
opinion of these apologists, the Philosophers did 
»ot really believe this doctrine. 

V. My last general argument against the common 
opinion, is collected Jro7?i an extraordinary cir^ 
cumstance in the Roman history. Ci£SAB, in his 
speech to the senate, to dissuade them from pu- 
pishing the followers of Catiline with death, argues, 
" that death was no evil, as they, who inflicted it for 
f* ^ punishment, iipagined, and mtended it should 

"be 
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^* be made/' And thereon takes occasion^ with a 
licentiousness till tlien unknown to that august As- 
sembly, to explain and inforce the avowed principles 
jof Epicurus (of whose sect he was) concerning the 
viortality of the soul *. Now when Cato and 
Cicero, who urged the death of the conspirat<H^, 
.come to reply to his argument for lenity; instead of 
opposing the principles of tliat philosophy by the 
avowed principk-s of a better, tl)ey content them* 
selves with only sa3'ing, that *V the doctrtne of a 
" future state of rewards and punishments was 
" delivered down to them from tlieir ancestors ^^ 

■ • 

From tliis cold manner of evading the argument, by 
retiring under the opinion of ttieir Forefathej^, I 
conclude, that these two great patriots were con- 
scious that the real opinion of ancient philosophy 
would not support them: for notliing was more 
illogical tlian tlieir reply, it being evidently, that 
Authoritif of their Ancestors^ which Ceesar opr 
posed with the principles of the Greek philosophy. 
Here then was a fair challenge to a philosophic 
jenquiry: and can we believe, that Cicero and Cato 
would have been less favourably heard, while they 
defended tlie doctrine of a future state on the prin- 

* De pppna, possum equidem dicere id qpod res 
habet; in luctu atque miscriis, mortem aerumnarum 
requiem, non cruciatnm esse; earn cuncta riiortaliilm 
mala dtssolvere; ultra nequ0 curse, neque gandio locam 
esse. Caesar apud. Sail, de Bell. Ca'tiliri. 

f See note [I] at the end of this Book. 

ciples 
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ciples of Plato and Zeno» so $^reeable to the opi- 
nions of their Ancestors, than Cflesar was in over-? 
tliTOwing it on the system of Epicurus ? Or was it 
of small ioipQitance to the State, that an opinion, 
which Tully, in the words below, tells us wa^ 
established by their Ancestors for the service of Sor 
ciety, should be shewn to be confonpable to the 
conclusions of the most creditably Philosophy? 
Yet, for qtlL this, instead of attempting to prove 
* ClPsar a bad philosopher, they content themselves 
^ith only shewing him to be a bad citizen. We 
must needs conclude then, that these two learned 
men were sufficieirtly apprized, that the doctrine of 
fiieir Ancestors was unsupported by the real opinion 
of any (jreek sect of Philosophy; whose popular 
profession of it would have been to no purpose to 
have urged against Caesar, and such of the Senate 
^ were i^tructed in these matters; because the 
practice of the double doftrme^ and the part to 
which ti^ point belonged, was a thing well known 
Jo them* 

. It may be true,, that as to Cato, who was a rigid 
Stoic, this observation on his conduct will conclude 
only against one sect ; but it will conclude very 
strongly;.- for Cato was so far from thinking that the 
principle^ of, that philosophy should not be brought 
|nto the conclusibns of State, where it could be 
done with any . advantage, that he was even for 
having public measures regulated on the standard 
pf their par adcves; for which he is agreeably lallied 
', ■ ■; •■• • • • ■ ' by 
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by Cicero in his oration lor Mureena. He could 
not then, v/e must think, have neglected so fair an 
opportunity of employing his beloved philosophy 
upon CtBsar's challenge, would it havis served his 
purpose in any reasonable degree; 

But though Cato's case only includes the StoipB ; 
yet Cicei:p's, who made use indifferently of the 
principles of any sect to confute the rest, includes 
them all. It will be said perhaps, that the reason 
why he declined replying on any philosophic prints 
ciple, was because he thought the opinion of theiF 
Ancestors the strongest argument of all ; hfeving sq 
declared it, in a more evident point; the very being 
of a God itself: In quod, maximum est majorum 
KOSTRORUM SAPiENTiA, qui sRCfa, qui cere? 
monias *, &c. But it is to be observed, that this 
was spoken to the People, and recoqimended to 
them as an argument they might best confide inj 
and therefore urged wi^ Tully's usual prudence, 
who always suited his arguments to hfa auditors; 
while the words under question were addressed to 
an audience of Nobles, who had, at that tjme, a^ 
^at an affectation to philosophise as Cicero hiro- 
sclf. Hear what he says in his oration for Murasna : 
Et quoniam non est nobis base oratio habenda aut 
cum iMPERiTA MULTiTUDiNE, aut in aliquo con* 
ventu agrestium, audacius paulo de studiis huma- 

NITATIS qUfB et MIHI Ct VOBIS NOTA ET JUCUND^. 

sunt, disputabo f • 

• Qrat. pro MilonjB f Sect. 20. 
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SECT, lit 

HAVING premised thus much, to dear the 
way, and abate men's prejudices against a neir 
opinion, I come to a more particular enquiry con- 
teeming each of those Sects which have been 
supposed to BELIEVE the doctrine of a future state 
of rewards and punishments. 

The ancient Greek philosophy may be all ranged 
in the Eleatic, the Italic, and the Ionic lines. 
The Ekatic line was wholly composed of Atheists 
of different kinds; as the Dcmocritic, the Pyrr- 
honian, the Epicurean, &c. so these come not into 
the account. All in the Italic line derive .them- 
selves from Pythagoras, and swear in his name. 
All in the lonic^ till Socrates, busied themselves 
only in Physics, and are therefore likewise excluded. 
He was the first wlio brought philosophy out of 
the clouds, to a clearer contemplation of human 
NATURE ;. and founded the Socratic school^ whose 
subdivisions were the Platonic or Old Aca- 
pjSMY, the Peripatetic, the Stoic, the Middle, 
and the New Academy. 

As to Socrates, Cicero gives this character of him, 
tiiat He. was the Jirst who called philosophy from 
heaven, to place it in cities, and introduce it into 
private liouses *, L e. to teach public and private 

morals. 

* Primus Philosophiam devocavit e coelo, et in 
Vbibu9 ^Uocavit, et in domos etiam introduxit. TuscuL 

QuaQst* 
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" were to go on tvith the PyrrhotdanSy qaestiohin^ 
" disputiftg, aiid opposing every thing/' And 
here lay the jest : they continued to do so, throagh-* 
out the whole period of thck existence!, without 
ever finding the probable in any thing ; except^ in 
what was necessary to supply them with arms for 
disputing against eveiy thihg. It is true, this was 
a contradiction in their scheme : but Scepticism is 
unavoidably destructive of itself. The inisehief 
was, that their allowing the probable thus fitr, madef 
many, both ancients slnd moderns, think them uni- 
form in their concessions : In the mean time they 
g^ve good words, and talked perpetually of their 
'oerisimile andprobabUe, atnidst a situation of abso^ 
lute darkness, and scepticism ', like Sancho Pancha^ 
of his island ori the Terra Firma. This was 
Ixician's opinion of the Academits ; add no mad 
knew them better ; speaking of the happly island, 
in his true history ^ and telling us in what manner it 
tvas stocked with the several Sects of Greek phi- 
losophy; when he comes to the Academics he 
observes with much humour, that thotigh they were 
in as good a disposition to come as any of the rest^ . 
they still keep aloof in the Confines, and \*^ould[ • 
never venture to set foot upon the Island, For hereJ 
truly they stuck ; they were not yet satisfied whether 
it was an Island or not *. 

m 

^ itoi&xsTrlea^ar fxh ^i yap aini tSto v«$ HoUa^^Qavw, d x^. 
fi^of T/f TDiavD? InV. Ver. Hist. 1, ii. 
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* This I take to be the true key to the intrigues 
of the Academy ; of which famous sect many 
have been betrayed into a better opinion than it 
deserved. If any doubt of this, the account which 
Cicero himself gives of them, will satisfy him* 
He, who knew them best, and who in good earnest 
espoused only the more reasonable part of their 
conduct, tells us, that they held nothing could be 
known, or so much as perceived: Nihil cognosci, 

nihil percipi, nihil sciri posse dixerunt Opinio- 

nibus & ursTiTUTis omnia teneri; nihil veritati 
relinqui : deinceps omnia tenebris circumfusa esse 
dixerunt Itaque Arcesilaus negabat esse quidquam 
. quod sciri posset, ne illud quidem ipsum * : That 
every thing was to be disputed ; and that the pro- 
bable was not a thing to engage their assents, or sway 
their judgments, but to enforce their reasonings. 
- — Cameades vero multo uberius iisdem de rebus 
ioquebatur : non qtio aperlret sententiam suam 
(hie enimmos erat patriits Academice adversari 
SEMPBR OMNIBUS m disputatido) sed f, &c. — Pro- 
prium sit Academiae judicium suum iiullum infer- 
ponere, ea probare quae simillima veri videantur ; 
conferre causas, & quid in quamque sententiam 
dici possit expromere, nulla adhibita sua auctoritate, 
judicium audientium relinquere integrum & libe- 
rum J : That, though they pretended their end was 
to find the probable, yet, like the Pyrrhonia7is^ 

* Acad. Quaest. Li. c. 12, 13. 
f De Oral. lib. i. c. 18. { De Divin. lib. ii, sub fin. 

Vol. III. E they 
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tbey held tlieir mind^tn an eternal suspense, and 
continued going on disputing against every thin^ 
without ever finding the probable to determine their 
judgments. O Academiam volaticam & sui similem^ 
modo hue modo iiluc *, says the man whose business 
it was to shew only its fair side. And indeed how 
could it be otherwise, when, as he himself telb us, 
in the case of tiie same Arcesilaus^ tliey endeavour- 
ed to prove, that the moment, or weight of evidence, 

on each side the question, was exactly equal r 

Huic ralioni, quod erat consentaneum, faciebat, ut 
contra omnium sententias dies jam plerosque dedu* 
ceret: [diceret] ut cum in eadem rt paria ccfitrariii 
in partibus inomenta raiionum invenirenturt facilius 
ab utraque parte adsentio sustineretur. This (diey 
held to be the case, even in the most important 
subjects, such as the soul. And in the most in- 
teresting questions concerning it, as whether it was^ 
in its nature, biortal or immortal. — Quod 
intelligi quale sit vix pot^t: et quicquid est, nK)rtal« 
sit, an aetenxum? Nam utraque in parte multa 
dicuntur- Horum aliquid vestro sapienti certum 
videhir: nostro ne quid maxime quidem probabile 
&t, occuiTit : ita sunt in pici'isque contrariarum rati- 
onum Pabia momenta |. 

Thus it appears, that the sect was thorouglily 
fceptical p And Sextus Enipiricus, a iimster of 

* Ep* ad Att. L 13. 

-f See note [K] at the end of tliis Book. 

J See note [L] at the end of thh Book. 
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this argument, says no less : who, though he denied 
the Academes and Pyrrhonians to be exactly the 
same, as some ancients affirmed, because, though 
both agreed that truth was not to be found, yet thft 
Academic? held there was a difference in thosd 
things which pretended to it (the mysteiy of which 
has been explained above) yet owns that Arcesilaus 
and Pyrrho had one common philosophy *. Origen, 
or the author of the fragment that goes under his 
name, seems to have transcribed the opinion of 
those whom Sextus hints at. " But another sect 
** of philosophers (says he) was called the Academic^ 
because they held their disputations in the Aca- 
demy. Pyrrho was the head and founder of 



it 
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iTYi OTie^ii, 'O /tAtv Ti * ApKtffiy^®- y ov TTijg fJii<nK 'AxaSYifilcx^p 
M>JEyofABv sivoi ^poi-dmv xj ofxnyov, •aravo fxoi ^ojcei roTg Huppuveiotg 
Hotvuvetv T^iyoigy ig f^iav bivm cr^n Jov ttiv xar* aurlv afuyriV xj riiir 
vifABls^av. Hypot. Pyrh. lib. i. c. 33. Agellius, too, 
assures us, that the difference between the two sects 
amounted to just nothing. Vetus autem quaestio et a 
multis scriptoribus Graecis tractata est, in quid et quan- 
tum Pyrrhonios et Academicos Philosophos intersit. 
Utrique enim SKEIITIKOI, l^aW, aito^im, dicuntur, 
quoniam utrique nihil affirmant, nihilque comprehendi 

putant differre tamen inter sese — vel maxime prop- 

terea existimati sunt. Academici quidem ipsum illud 
nihil posse comprehendi, quasi comprehendunt/et nihil 
posse decemi quasi decernunt : Pyn*honii ne id quidem 
uUo pacto videri verum dicunt, quod nihil esse verum 
Tidetur. L ii. c, 5* 

• « 2 ^' ]thes#j 
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** these; from whom they were called Pyn'honians. 
^ He first of all brought in the AKoclxTiz^a^ or in* 
" comprehcnsibility^ as an instrument to enable 
'* them to cfispute on botii sides the question, with- 
*^ out proving or deciding any thing '*•'* 

But now a difficulty arises which will require 
some explanation. We have represented the Aca- 
demy as entirely sceptical: We have represented 
Socrates a dogmatist; and yet on his sole authority, 
as we are assured by TuUy, did this sect hold its 
principles of kmraing nothing and disputing alt 
thhizs. The true solution seems to be this: 

1. SocBATE'S^ to deter his hearers from all studies 
but those of morality^ was perpetually representing 
the obscurity, in which all other lay involved: not 
only affirming that he knew notiiing of tliem, but 
that nothing could be known; whilc^ in Morals ^ he 
was a dogmatist, as appears largely by Xenophon, 
and the less fabulous parts of Plato. But Arcesilaus' 
and Carneades took him at his word, when he said 
he hiexij nothing; and extended that principle of 
uncertmnty ad omne scibile. 

2. Again, the adversaries, with whom Socrates 
had to deal, in his project of discrediting natural 

iri 'Azahfjuoi rag ^ial^€a; avrkg 'aoisTa'9at^ m af|«^ o Tlippaf^ 
iUf a rbppuvioi £ioJi§y]o-aiif ^ixia-ofotj rw caeotlay^^ia^ a/vaflajf 
vfuT®- zuTiiyay&i^ as imx^fBiv (ih Big imrepa^ fih (jiivloi aTTCfal^ 
ps^9ai fin^hf' Orig, Philosophica, ^sp] 'Mah/x, 

knowledge. 
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knowledge, and of recommending the study erf" mo^ 
ralltify were the Sophists properly so called; a race 
of men, who, by their eloquence and fallacies, had 
long kept up the credit of Physics, and much vitiated 
the purity of Morals : And These heing the Oracles 
of science at that time in Athens, it became the 
modesty and humility of his pretensions, to attack 
thera covertly, and rather as an enquirer than a 
teacher. This produced the way of disputing by 
interrogation; from the mventcMr, called the /SbcrflZ/cr 
And as tliis could not be carried on but under a 
professed admiration of their wisdcMn, and acqui- 
escence in their decisions^ it giave birth to the famous 
Attic Irony** Hence it appears, his method of 
confutation must begin in doubt; be carried on in 
turning their own arras against thQti\ and eod iu 
odaaMcing nothing of his c^mK 

Now Arcesilaus and Cameades having as we 
SKfey, extravagantly extended tiie Sociratic principle 
cf knowing nothing ; easily mistook this other, of 
advancing nothing of his ozvn^ wten disputing with 
the Sophists^ as a. necessary consequence of the 
former ; and so made that a general rule for their 
school, which, in their master, was only an occqi* 
sional and confined practice^ 

* Socrates autem de se ipse detrahens in disputatione, 
plus tribuebat iis, quos volebat refelleie* Ita cBna 
aliud diceret atque sentiret, libenter uti solitus ^st ea 
dissimulatione, quam Grseci u^maf voeant* Acad. 
L ii^c* 5. 

x 3 On 
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On these two mistaken principles was the New 
Academy erected. i. Omnia latere in ocdulto, 
nee esse quidquam, quod cerni aut intelligi possit. 
2. Quibus de causis nihil oportere neque pro- 
fiteri, neque affirmare quemquam, neque assertione 
approbare *. 

They of the Old Academy f, who came first 
after Socrates, did, with more judgment, decline 
their master s method of disputation ; easily per- 
teiving that it was adapted to the occasion: and 
that to make it a general practice, and the charac*- 
teiistic of their school, would be irrational and 
absurd. But the middle and new, instead of 
profiting by this sage conduct of their Predecessors, 
made it a handle to extol their own closer adhe-^ 
rence to their Master ; and an argument that they 
were returned to his true principles, fi-om which 
the old had licentiously digressed. A passage in 
Cicero will justify these observations; and these 
observations will explain that passage, which, I 
presume, without them would not be thought very 
intelligible. Thus the Roman Orator expresses 
himself, under the character of an Academic : 
Primiim, inquam, deprecor, ne me, tanquam phi- 
losophum, putetis scholam vobis aliquam explica«= 
turum : quod ne in ipsis quidem philosophia 
magnopere unquam probavi ; quando enim Socrates,^ 
qui parens philosophia Jure did potest^ quidqvfltn 

* Acad. Qiiaest. lib. i. c, 12. 

> 

t See note [M] at the end of this Book. 
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iakfcdt ? Eosnm erat iste mo% qui txxxn Sopl^tae 
nominabantar ; quorom h mmiero primus est ausns 
LeoBtinus Gorgias m coixventu posccre qusestioseiD^ 
id esty jubere dicere, qoa de re quis yellet audire. 
Audax negptium ; dieerem impudens^ nm hoc m^ 
stiiutttm postea iranshitmt ad phibsopkos nasiros 
esset. Sed et flluo^ quem Domtnavi^ et ceteras 
Sophistasy ut h Ptatone iqteliigi potest^ lusos videmas 
VL Socrate^ Is enim percunctando atque interrogaDdo 
elicere solebai eonun oj^mocies^ quilmscam disse* 
Febat;, ttt ad ea^ qu8& fi respondisseQt^ si quid vide^ 
weixxr, diceret : Qui mos cum a postxrioribus 

KON ESSIT RETENTUS, ArCESIEAUS HUM REVO- 

CXAVIT, INSTITUITQUE^ tit H^ qui sc itudire veffent, 
non 9e qtutrtrai^y sedipsi dicerenf, quid sartirent: 
quod cum dirissent^ ilk contra *. Here Cic5ero has 
pkfed the false, but showy pretaaces of his Sect : 
-which not miy represented their scepticiso)^ as a 
letum to the true principles of Socrates ; bat 
mrodid have the dogmatic sects of {Ailosophy, 
against all evidence of antiquity^ the later porodtict 
of tifiat race of Sophists, with wIxkbi the venerable 
Athenian had to do. But the Old Accfdemgf^ im 
may be sure, tiioij^it diflferently of tlie matter: 
Ludillus says of Arcesilaus, Ncaine cnm jani pta* 
losophorum discipline gravissinue Gonstitisseal, turn 
exortus est nl in optima Rep. Tiberius Graccbus^ 
qui otiura perturbaret^ sic Arcesilaus^ qui coosti* 
tutani pliilosopluam everteret f. 

* Dq Fin. B(»i* eU Mai. ii. c. |. f Acftd.L».€N 5. 

£ 4 Hoiarever^ 
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However, these boW pretensions of restoring the 
SoguATic SCHOOL to its integrity, deluded many 
of the Ancients ; and made them, as particularly 
Diogenes Laertius, to rank Socrates in the number 
of the Sceptics. , 

But this is not strange, for it was in the fashion 
for all the Sects to pretend relation to Socrates. 
Proseminatae sunt familiae dissentientes, et multum 
disjunctae et dispares, cum tamen omnes se phi- 
losophi SocRATicos et dici vellent et esse arbitra- 
rentur, says Cicero. And again, Fuerunt etiam 
alia genera philosophorum fere qui se omn£& 
SocRATicos esse dicebant; Eretricorum, Heril-. 
liorum, Mes^aricorum, Pyrrhoneorum *. The 
same thing, I believe, Apuleitis meant to express, 

when speaking of Socrates he says, cum nunc 

etiam egregii Philosophi sectam ejus sanctissimam 
prceoptenty et summo beatitudinis studio jurent in 
ipsius nomen f . 

On the whole it appears that the Academics, 
(middle and nexv) as distinguished from the Pla- 
tonists, were mere Sceptics ; and so, like the PyrrhO" 
nians, to be thrown out of the account. 

Those therefore which remain, are the Pytha- 
GORic, the Platonic, the Peripatetic, and the 
Stoic : And if it be found that none of these four 
renowned schools (the Phixosophic Quaternion" 
OF DOGMATIC Theists) did believc, though all 
sedulously taught, the doctrine of a future state 

* De. Orate lib. iii. + Metam. I. x. 

of 
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of rewards and punishments, the reader, perhaps, 
will ho longer dispute the conclusion, that it 

M'^AS NOT THE REAL OPINION OF ANY GrECIAN 
SECT OF PHILOSOPHY. 

I. Pythagoras comes first under our inspection. 
He is said to have invented the name long alter the 
existence of his trade; and was, as we may say, 
the middle link that joined together the Laxvgivers 
and Philosophers I being indeed the -only Greek, 
who was properly and truly both : though, from his 
time, and in conformity to his practice, not only 
those of his own school, but even those oiXht other 
three, dealt much in legislation ; In which, his for- 
tune was like that of Socrates, who was the first and 
last of the philosophers that confined himself to 
moi^als; though, in imitation of his conduct, mordkj 
from thence, made the chief business of all the 
subdivisions of his school. 

In the science of legislation, Orpheus *, for 
whom he had the highest reverence, was his master; 
and in philosophy, Pherecydes Syrus f . 

After he had formed his character on two so 
different models, he travelled into Egypt, the 
fountain-head of science; where, after a long and 
painful initiation, he. participated of all the Mysteries 
of the priesthood. 

He had now so thoroughly imbibed the spirit 
of legislation, that he not only pretended his laws 

^ Jambiichus de Vita Pyth. c. 151. f Id. ib. c. 184. 

'weic 
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wei^e inspiFed^ Which most other Lawgivers had 
ione; but, that his philosofut was s€)y like* 
wise '"' ; which na other PhUosopher had the con* 
fidence to do- 

Thi8> we may be sure, would mdiae him to » 
luore tiian ordinaiy cultivationi oS the boubie: 
BOCTRiKE. " He divided his disciples (says 
*^ Oiigen) iftto two classes, the one he called the 
•* Esoteric, the other^ the Exoteric. For to 
^ Those he intnisted the more perfect and subKme 
** doctrines ; to These he delivered tiie ooore vulgar 
'^ and popular f.'^ And, indeed > he was so eminaat 
in this practice, that tlie secret or esoteric dactriue 
t£ Pythagoias became proverbial^ For what end 
he did ky Varro informs us, in St Austin, where he 
saysy that ^ Pythagpras instructed bis auditors m, 
** the science of legislaticMj last of all^ whea 
•* they were now become learned^ w ise, aod happy** 
And oo what subject^ appears &om a coauxkn 
saykig of tlie sect, that '' in those thii^s which 
^ relate to tb*e Gcods, all was not to be reveled 

*^ to ALL J." 

The Communities he gave laws to^ the Cities he 
set free, are known to every one. And that Bothii^ 

* Jambliclius deVita Pytb. c. i. 

f Oh®- m fjuMa^ SuS^f, >^ T85 ^ ESUTEPIKOTZ; 

^&Yifjtala eTrLrsui, rdig^ & t» fi£lp<irsga» Fragm. de Philos» 
mspi UuQay, 

;{: N£i cam vp; mi^a^ mia piflL 

sught 
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might be wanting to his legislative character^ He, 
likewise, in conformity to general practice, instituted 
KYSTEEiEj^; in which \vas taught, as usual, ** the 
^^ unity of the divine nature." So Jamblichus; 
** They say too he taught lustrations and I^fITIA- 
** TIONS, in which were delivered the most EXACt' 
** KNOWLEDGE of the Gods, They say farther, 
** that he made a kind of union between divine pki* 
^* losophy diXid religious worship ; having learnt some 
♦' things from the Orphic rites; some, from tlie 
^^ JEcypTiAN priests; some, from the Chaldeans 
^' and Magi; and some from the initiations 
** celebrated in Eleusis, Imbros, Samothrace and 
^* Delos ; or wherever else, as amongst the Celts, 
^* and Iberians *.'' Nay so much did his legislative 
Character prevail over his philosophicj that he 
brought not only the principles f of the Mysteries 
into the schools^ but likewise many of the observances; 
as abstinence from Beans and several kinds of 
animals ; which afterwards contributed not a little 
to confound the secret doctri^tes of the Schools and 

* — ^hSyiy^iv Se ainaif rkg KoQapf^Ai;, xj rag y^fousva; TEAE- 
TAS, Tov AKPIBESTATHN EIAHIIN ATTHN (rSy ^£«y) 
ixfivla ert is paai 7^ ffuvMov cunov vovnaai ttiv Se/av <pi>^co^iat» 
x^ ^ipaTTiiav cc /iisv fjLoBivia fssapa ruv OP4>IKflN^ a ^s isa^a 
Tm AirrnTinN IEPEIIN, « dl . ^afo^ XaX^Mm hJ Miyan^ 
a i\ ura^oc rUg TEAETH2, r^g kv EAET21NI yivofjiim, bv 
^IfiS^a Tc, x^ lEafAodpaxn xj AyiT^, xJ eJ ti *jsapk rotg f^iTToTs, 
xj vffi Tsj KEATOT2 ^ tov *Krf/«v. Jambl. de ViU 
Pyth. § 151, 

f See BfQok IJ. Sect 4. VoL II. p, 19. 

the 
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the Mysteries. This conformity was, without dcuib^ 
Ae reason why the Crotoniates, or the Metapon- 
tines (for in this authcM's differ *) turned his hoose 
orschooly after his death, into a Temple of Cebes. 

Thus the fame and authority of Pythagognas 
became unrivalled over all Greece and Italy. 
Herodotus calls him, the most authoritative of phi-- 
hsopherslf. Cicero says of him: Cum, Superbo 
regnante, in Italiam venisset, tenuit Magnara illam^ 
Graeciam cum Honore ex disciplika,. turn 
etitrm auctoritate J. 

And thb was na transient reputation: ft de* 
scended to his followers, through a long succession ; 
to whom the cities of Italy frequently committed 
tfte administration of their affairs §;. where they so 
well established their authority, tliat St Jerom tells 
«s, very lasting marks of it were renmining to his 
time: Respioe omnem oram Italiae^ quae quondam 

* Diog. Laert. lib. viii. § 17* Porpb.. de Yit..Py.th^ 

'f — Ou ra aad£verar0 av^i^ TlvQayo^*- — lib. iv. § 95>.. 
literally, not of the least authority: a common mode 
©f expression in the ancient languages. So Homer, in 
the 1 5th Iliad, calls Achilles, we a/pcxu^iral®^ ^Ax'Mah «o* 
the worst soldier of the Greeks; meaning, we kjooWj^* 
the best* 

% See note [M] at the end of this Book. 

minog T£ y^ 01 awovlig cun^ iTou^oty art ^ rag 'Jsa^Htlag toTj; 
cuni mil^B^reiu Taj; moMii, Porph. de Vit. Pyth. N*54. 

Ma^ia 
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Magna Graecia dicebatur ; et Pi/tfiagoreorum dcg-- 
matum incisa publicis Uteris czra cognosces *• 

But there are two circumstances, which nmst 
needs give us the highest idea of Pythagoras s fame 
la point of legislation. 

1. The one is, that almost every Lawgivei' of 
eminence, for some time before f and after ^ as weH 
as during his time, was numbei'ed amongst his 
disciples : for the general opinion was, that nothing 
could be dcnae to purpose in the legislating way, 
-which did not oonie from Pythagoras. 

2. The other is, that the doctrine of the cRspea* 
sation of Providence by a Metempsychosis, tar 
traiismigration of the soul, though taught in all »the 
Mysteries, and an inseparable part of a future «tate 
in ail the Religions of paganism, became, in com- 
tnon speech, ti:^ peculiar doctrine of Pythagoras. 

And here tlic reader will pardon a short remark 
or two, not a Ettle Illustrating the point w^ are 
upon. 

There is not a more extraordinary hook in al 
Antiquity, than the Metamorphosis of Ovid; 
•whether we regard the matter or the form. The 
subject appears prodigiously extravagant, and the 
composition irregular and absurd : had it been the 
product of a dark age, and a barbarous writer, one 

' * Cent. Ruf. lib. ii. 

•f- See the discourse on Zaleucus's lavvs^ B. II. Sect. 3. 

might 
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tnight have been content to rank it in the class d 
our modern Oriental Tales^ as a matter of no con- 
sequence. But when we consider it as written 
when Rome was in its meridian of science and 
politeness ; and by an Author, whose acquaintance 
with the Greek tragic writers, had informed him of 
what belonged to a work or composition, we cannot 
but be shocked at so grotesque an assemblage of 
things : Unless we would rather distrust our modern 
judgment^ and conclude the deformity to be only 
in appearance. And this, perhaps, we shall find 
to be the case: though it must be owned, the 
common opinion seems supported by Quintilian, 
the most judicious critic of Antiquity, who thui 
i^peaks of our Author and his Work : Ut Ovidiu* 
XASciviRE in Metamorphosi solet, quem tamen 
excusare necessitas potest, res diversissimas 

IN SPECIEM UNIUS CORPORIS COLLIGENTEM *. 

But to determine on proper grounds, in thia 
matter, we must consider tlie origin of the andent 
iables in general. 

There are two opinions concerning it. 

I. T!h.e Jirst is of such who think the fables con- 
trived, by the ancient Sages, for repositories of their 
mysterious wisdom ; and, consequently, that they 
are no less than natural^ morale and divine truths, 
fantastically disguised. Greg. Naz. characterizes 
these allegories well, where he calls them monstrous 

* Instit. Orat. lib. iv, c. u sub fin. 

explanations^ 
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^jplaaaikMSy wkbout pmiciples-; m which there is 
notluiig stable, but a way of interpretation whicli, 
if indulged, wouid enable you to make any thing 
«ut irf any thing *• But what must eternally dis- 
credit the fancy, that the first Mythologists were 
Ailegorists, is, that if they indeed invented these 
fables to convey under them 7iatural, morale and 
Svme truths, they must have been wise and virtuous 
fiien, lov^cs of Mankind, and the friends of Society. 
But how will this character agree to ihe abominable 
lewdness, injustice, and impiet}^, with which nio5t 
dS these popular fables abound ; and which they 
could not but foresee would (as in fact they did) 
corrupt all the principles of moral practice. For 
tK>th these reasons, therefore, we must conclude 
that a system which gives us notliing for the morale 
but what, as Greg. Naz, observes, is uncertain, 
groimdless and capricious ; while the Fable presents 
nothing but what is absord and obscene f, must be aa 
after-thought employed to serve a purpose. How- 
iCver, it was well for truth, that none of these ancient 
Ailegorists were able to do better; that none of 
-them entered «pon their task with any thing like the 
/orce of our Bacon ^ ; the creative power of whose 

* EJt ktrofosttrBu rnTOti a>KnyopifJiala 7^ repatl^ifialcc, 7^ raff 

Ssm^ioi hi kxitrns to rJca-if/a^. Orat. iii. 

•f — iyuiV 31 St£ to wa/*EVW aiiimrov xj to wfofs&^/AiysF 
i^Bpav. Ib« 

;}; In his Book^ De sapientia veleraiu. 

' genius 
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genius so nearly realized these inventions, as some- 
times to put us to a stand, whether we should not 
prefer the riches and beauty of his imagination, to 
the poor and meagre Truth that lies at bottom. 

II. The other opinion of the origin of the fables, 
is that which supposes them to be the corruptions 
of civil history; and consequently, as having their 
foundation in real facts : And this is unquestionably 
the truth. But this system did not find so able an 
expositor formerly in Palcephatus^ as the other more 
groundless conceit did of late in Bacon, It would 
Bead me too far from my subject, to shew, in this 
place, which of the fables arose from the ambiguity 
fifwordsy ill translated from some eastern languages; 
which, from proper names ill understood; which, 
from the high figures of poetry ^ were invented to 
affect barbarous minds; and which, from the politic 
contrivances of statesmen^ to tame and soften savage 
Manners: and how the universal passion of ad- 
miration procured an easy admittance into the 
mind, for all these various delusions. 

But we must not omit, that the followers of this 
better opinion are divided into two factions; One of 
which would have the ancient fables the corruption 
of PROFANE history only; the Other ^ only of 

SACRED. 

This Last seems unsupported by every thing but 

an ill-directed zeal of doing honour to the Bible : 

For by what we can collect from Pagan, or even 

2 Jewish 
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Jewish writers, the history of the Hebrews was 
less celebrated, even less known, than that of any 
other people whose memory Antiquity hath brouglit 
down to us. But, known or unknown, it is some- 
what hard, methinks, that Greece must not be 
allowed the honour of producing one single Hero; 
bat all must be fetched from Palestine. One 
would have thought the very number of the Gentile 
worthies, and the scarcity of the Jewish, miglit 
have induced our critics, in mere charity, to employ 
5ome home-spun Pagans, for Heroes of a second 
rate, at least. But this, it seems, would look too 
like a sacrilegious compromise. So, an expedient 
is contrived to lessen th&t disparity in their number : 
and Moses alone is discovered to be Apollo, Pan, 
Priapus, Cecrops, Minos, Orpheus, Amphion, Tire- 
sias, Janus, Evander, Romulus, andr about some 
twenty more of the Pagan Gods and Heroes. So 
says the learned and judiciom Mr. Huet * : who, 
not content to seize, as lawful prize, all he meets 
within the waste of fabulous times, makes cruel 
inroads into the cultivated ages of hl^story, and will 
scarce allow Rome its own Founder !• 

Nay, so jealous are they of this fairy honour 
paid to Scripture, that I have met with those w^ho 
thought the Bible much disparaged, to suppose 

* See note [P] at the end of this Book. 

f Si fidem sequimur historiae, fabulosa pleraque de 
CO [Romulo] narrari. Prop. iv. c. 9. § 8. 

VoL.nL F any 
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any other origin of human sacrifices than the com- 
mand to Abraham, to offer up his son. The con- 
tending for so extraordinary an honour being not 
unlike that of certain Grammarians, who, out of 
due regaj'd to the glory of former timesj will not 
allow either the great or small-pox to be of modem 
growth, but vindicate those special blessings to thfe 
highly-favoured Antiquity. 

The other party tlien, who esteem the fables a 
corruption of Pagan history, appear in general to 
be right. But the misfortune is, the spirit of system 
seems to possess these likewise, while they aJlow 
nothing ta Jewish history: For, that reasoning, 
which makes them give the Egyptian and Phenician 
a share with tlie Grecian, should consequentially 
have disposed them to admit the Jewish into part- 
nership ; though It might perhapa contribute least 
to the common stock* And he who does not 
see * that Philemon and Baucis is taken from the 
story of Lot, must be, very near, blind : Thougb 
hef who can discover the expedition of the Is- 
raelites 

» 

* La fable de Philemon et de Baucis— les personages 
sent incomius, et yen ai rien d'interessant k ea dh:e ; 
car de penseravecMr.Huet,qu'eUejious cache lliistoire 
des Anges qui allerent visiter Abraham, c^est une de ce» 
imaginations hazardees dans lesqudles ce savant prelat^ 
&c. Banier, les Metam^ d'Ovid. explic, des fables fy 8^ 
9, & lo. lib. viii. 

f See Lavcsur, one of the best and latest siipportefft 
of this system, in his Histoire de la Fable confer^ 

avcc 
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radites from Egypt to Palestine, in the fable of 
the Argonauts, must certainly be gifted with the 
seco7}d'Sight. 

Lastly, as it is the fault of these to allow nothing 
to Jewish history, so it is the fault of both to allow 
nothing to the system of the Allegorists : for though 
withput all question the main body of the ancient 
fables is the Corruption of civil History, yet it is 
»s certain, that some few, especially of tlie late 
ones, were invented to convey physical and moral 

TKUTHS. 

Such was the original of the fables in general : 
But we must be a little more explicit concerning 
that species of them called the Metamorphosis. 

The metempsychosis was the method, the reli- 
gious ancients * employed to explain the ways of 
Providence; which, as they .were seen to be unequal 
fiercy were supposed to be set right hereafter. 

But 

avec THistoire Sainte. Ainsi cette fable est toute 

composee des traditions que ]es Chananeens ou Pheni- 
ciens avoint repandues dans leurs voyages. On y volt 
des traits defigurezpar ces traditions, mais certaine- 
MENT pris de Thistoii'e des Israelites sous Moys^ et 
fious Josu^. Cap. Jason 8c les Argonautes, k la fin. 

* But this being the voice of our common nature, 
it is |K> wonder, we should find the doctrine of the 
metempsyohom operating, as an old Opinion, amongst 
the uninstructed natives of Sputh America. See Chax>- 
levoix's Hist, of Paraguay, vol. ii. p.. 151. 

F2 
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But this inequality was never thought so great, as to 
leave no footsteps of a superintendency : For the 
people of old argued thus : If there were no ine- 
quality, nothing would want to be set rights and if 
there were nothing but inequality, there would be 
fio one to set it right. So that a regular Providence 
and none at all, equally destroyed their foundation 
of a future state* 

It being then believed, that a Providence was 
administered here as well as hereafter, though not 
with equal vigour in both states ; it was natural for 
them to suppose that the mode of it might be 
much the same, throughout. And as the way of 
punishing, in a different state, was by a transniigra' 
tion of the soul; so in thisy it was by a transfonha- 
tion of the body : The thing being the same, with 
only a little difference in the ceremoi\ial of the 
transaction : the soul in the first case going to the 
body; and, in the latter, the body coming to the 
soul : This being called the metamorphosis ; and 
Thaty the metempsychosis. Thus, each made a part 
of the popular doctrine of Providence. And it is 
remarkable, that wherever the doctrine of transmit 
gration was received, either in ancient or modern 
times, tliere the belief of transformation hath pre- 
vailed likewise *• It is true, that in support of the 

* The modern eastern tales are full of metamorphoses • 
and it is to be noted that those people, before they em* 
braced Mahometanism, were Pagans, and believers of 
the metemfsychms. 

first 
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first part of this superstition, Reason only suffered ; 
in support of the latter, the Senses too were violated. 
But minds grossly passioned, never want attested 
fects to suf^port their extravagances. What prin- 
cipally contributed to fix their belief of the meta- 
morphosis was, in my opinion, the strong and dis- 
ordered imagination of a melancholy habit ; a habit, 
niore than any other, producing religious fear, and 
most affected by what it produces. There was a 
common distemper, arising from this habit^ well 
known to the Greek physicians by the name of the 
LTCANTHROPY ; whcrc the patient fancied himself 
turned into a wolf, or other savage animal. Why 
the disordered imagination should take this ply, is 
not hard to conceive, if we reflect that the metemr 
psychosis made part of the popular doctrine of Pro- 
vidence ; and that a metamorphosis wajs, as we have 
said, the same mode of punishment, differing only 
in time and place. For the religious beliefs we may 
be assured, would work strongly on a diseased fancy, 
racked by a consciousness of crimes, to which that 
habit is naturally obnoxious ; and, as it did in the 
case of Nebuchadnezzar, make the patient conclude 
himself the object of divine justice. Indeed, D^r 
nieYs prediction of that monarch's disgrace, evidently 
fihews it to have been the effect of divine vengeance; 
jet the circumstances of his punishment, as recorded 
in boJy Writ, seem to shew, that it was inflicted by 
common and natural means. And that the vulgar 
superstition generally gives the bias to the career 

F 3 of 
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of a distempered mind, we have a familiar instance. 
No people upon earth are more subject to afralnlar'e 
disorders than the English : Now while the tales 
of magicians, and their transformations, were be- 
lieved, nothing was more symptomatic in this dis- 
temper, than such fancied changes by the power 
of witchcraft. But since these fables lost their 
terror, very different whimsies, we find, possess our 
melancholic people. 

These sickly imaginations therefore, proceeding 
from the impressions of the religious notion of the 
metamorphosis, would in their turn feidd great credit 
to it ; and then any trifle would keep it up ; even 
an equivocal appellation ; which, I do not doubt, 
hath given birth to many a fable ; though to many 
more, it hath served only for an after-embellishment* 
But it is remarkable, that fabulous Antiquity itself 
assists us to detect its own impostures. For, although 
it generally represents the punishments for impiety, 
as acttial transformations ; yet, in the famous story 
of the daughters of Proetus, it has honestly told us 
the case ; that il was no more than a deep inelan-- 
choly, inflicted by Juno, v/hich made them fancy 
themselves turned into heifers ; so the poet, 

" Prcetides implerunt falsis mugitibus agros. 

and of this, Melampus cured them by a course of 
physic *. 

Tlius 

* Prcetides, Proeti, & Stenoboese, sive AntiopsB se- 
cundum Homerum, filise fuerunt, Lysippe, Ipporioe, 
1 Cyriaaassa. 
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Thus the Metamorphosis arose from the doc- 
trine of the metempsychosis; and was, indeed, a 
mode of it ; and, of course, a very considerable 
part of the Pagan theology * : So that we ai'e not 
to wonder if several grave Writers made collections 
of them; such as Nicander, Boeus, Callisthenes, 
Dorotheus, Theodcwrus, Parthenius, and Adrian the 
sophist. Of what kind these collections were, we 
n>ay see by that of Antonius Liberalis, who tran- 
scribed from them : Thence, too, Ovid gathered 
bis materials ; and formed them into a poem on the 
most sublime and regular plan, a popular his- 
tory OF providence; carried down in as me- 
thodical a manner as the graces of poetry would 
allow, from the creation to his owo times^ through 

the 

Cyrianassa. Hae se 'Cum praetuli&scnt Junoai in puU 
chritudine ; vel, ut quidam volunt, cum essent antistites, 
^usae sunt vesti ejus aurum detractum- in usum suum 
<;onvertere : ilia kata hunc furorem earum immisit 
mentibus ; ut putantes se vaccas in saltus abirent, et 
j)lerumque mugirent, et timerent arati*a; quas Melam- 
pus, Amythaonis filius, pacta mercede ut Cyrianassam 
•uxorem cum parte regai accipeaet, placata Junone, in- 
fecto fonte, ubi solitae ei*ant bibere, purgavit et iii pris- 
tinum sensum reduxit. Servius in Bucol. Virgilii vi.48. 

* It plainly appears to have been in general credit, by 
its making the foundation of the following epigram, 
one of the finest in antiquity : 

'Ex l^m^ fjLB beo) T£2/|av Tudov* sft Se TwfioM 

^4 
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the Egyptian, Phenician, Greek, and Ro- 
man histories : And this the elegant Paterculus 
seems to intimate, in ttie character be gives of the 
poet and his work *. 

Now the proper introduction, as well as foun- 
dation and support, of this kind of history, is a 
THEisTicAL cosMOGENY. Accordingly, we find 
our Poet introduceth it with such a one. And this 
likewise in imitation of his Grecian Originals. 
Theopompus, by the account Servius gives of him, 
seems to have composed such a History, and so 
prefaced ; but on a more ingenious plan. He feigns 
that some of Midas's shepherds took the God, 
Silenus, asleep, after a debauch ; and brought him 
bound to their master. When he came into the 
Presence, his chains fell from him of their own ac- 
cord; and he answered to what was required of 
him, concerning nature and antiquity f. From 
hence (as Servius remarks) Virgil took the hint 
of his Silenus: the subject of whose song is so 
exact an epitome of the contents of the Meta- 
morphosis 

* Naso perfectissimi in forma operis sui. Hist. Rom. 
1. ii. c. 36 "^ 

f Sane hoc de Sileno non dicitur fictum a Virgilio, 
sed a Theopompo translatum. Is enim apprehensum 
Silenum a Midaj regis pastoribus, dicit crapula maden- 
tetn, et ex ea soporatum ; illos dolo adgressos dormien- 
tem vinxisse ; pos tea vinculis sponte laben tibus liberatum 
€t rebus naturalibus et antiquis Midae interroganti 
rcspondisse. Serv. ad Eclog. vi. 13, 
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MORPHOSis of Ovid, that amongst the ancient titles 
of that Eclogue, the name of Metamorphosis wai 

* 

on^ ; which therefore makes it worth considering ; 

Namque canebat uti magnum per inane coacta 
Semina, &c. 

et ipse tener mundi concreverit orbis. - - - 

Hinc lapides Pyrrhae jactos, Saturnia regna, 
Caucasiasq; refert volucres, furtumq; Promethei — 
Turn Phaetontiadas musco circumdat amarsB 

Corticis 

Quid loquar aut Scyllam Nisi, quam fama secuta est, 
Candida succinctam latrantibus inguina monstris, 

Dulichias vexasse rates 

T Aut ut mutatos Terei narraverit artus :" <§*c. 

liere we have ihe formation of the worlds the 
golden age^ and the original and renovation of man ; 
together with those ancie^it fables which taught the 
government of the Gods, and their punishment 
of impiety, by the change of human, into brutal 
and vegetable forms. It is evident from hence, that 
both the Latin poets drew from one source; and 
particularly from Theopompus : whom Virgil hath 
epitomised ; and Ovid paraphrased. And if Ovid 
neglected to borrow a great beauty from his ori- 
ginal, to adorn his own poem ; Virgil (which is 
much more surprising) by deviating, in one mate- 
rial circumstance, from their common source, hatii 
committed a very gross blunder. Ovid, in ne- 
glecting to lay the scene of his History in the ad* 

venture 
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venture of Midas's shepherds; and so disabling 
Liriiself from making Silenus the Narrator through- 
out, hath let slip the advantage of giving his sacred 
History tlie sanction of a divine Speaker, and, by 
that means, of tying the ^vhole composition together 
in the most natural and aitful manner. But then 
Virgil, either in fondness to the philosophy of 
Epicurus, or in compliment to Varus, who wa$ 
of that School, instead of making his Cosmogeny 
iheistical (as without doubt Theopompus did, and 
we see, Ovid hath done) from whence the popular 
history of Pr9vidence naturally followed, hath made 
it the product of blind Atoms ; 

" per inane coacta * 

" Semina," 

from whence nothuig naturally follows, l)ut Fate or 
Chance. And yet Virgil talks like a Them (indeed, 
because he talks after Theists) of the renovation 
of Man, the golden Age, and the punishment of 
Prometheus. Servius seems to have had some 
obscure glimpse of this absurdity, as appears fixwn 
his embarras to account for the connection 
between the Epicurean origin of the world, and the 
religious fables which follow. In his note on the 
words hinc lapides Pyrrhce jactos, he says, — 
'' quaestio est hoc loco : nam, relictis prudentibus 
*' rebus de mundi origine, subito ad fabulas tran- 
'' situm fecit. Sed dicimus, aut exprimere eum 
" voluisse sectam Epicuream, quae rebus seriis 

" semper 
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*' semper mserit 'voluptates: aut fabulis plenis ad- 
" mirationis puerorum corda mulcere." 

The old Scholiast, we see, was much a stranger 
fo that conceit of Catrous^ that as Epicuruss 
Physics are followed in the origin of the World, 
so his Morals are explained in the Fables. With- 
out doubt, Servius thought it absurd to suppose 
that the Poet w^ould explain the most obnoxioMS 
part of Epicurus's Philosophy (his Physics) so 
clearly, and the useful part (his Morals) so obscurely. 
--— Hoitever, in other respects, the Eclogue is ftiU 
of beauties. 

On the other hand, Ovid not only found advan** 
tages , in making his Cosmogeny theistical, but im- 
proved what he . found with wonderful art. De* 
scribing the formation of man to be from earthy be 
shuts up his account iti these beautiful lines, 

*/ Sic niodo quse fuerat rudis, et sine imagine Tellus 
*^ Induit ignotas hominum, conversafigurasf 

Insinuating that this was the first of those changes 
trhich he had promised to speak of ; and thereby 
finely preparing his Reader for the following con- 
versions of Men into brutes, stocks, stones, and the 
several elements, by shewing that they were only 
returned into that, out of which they "had been taken, 
by a no less surprising inetamorphosis. 

But to go back to his Poem. Now altliough, 
to adorn and enliven his Subject, he hath followed 
the bent of hid disposition, in filling it with the love- 
stories 
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stories of the Gods ; which, too, their Traditions* 
had made sacred; yet he always keeps his ead in 
view, by taking frequent occasion to remind his 
reader, that those punishments were inflicted by 
the Gods, for impiety. This appears to have beeo 
the usual strain of the writers of metamorphosbs 
^^As long as they preserved their piety to the Gods, 
they were happy *, being the constant prologue to 
a tragic story. So that, what Palaephatus says of 
the mytliologic poets in general, may with a peculiar 
justness be applied to Ovid : The poets (says he) 
contrived fables of this kitidj to impress on their 
hearers a reverence for the, Gods f. 

But this was not all. Ovid, jealous, as jt wcfre, 
of the secret dignity of his Work, hath t^en cai^^ 
towards the conclusion, to give the intelligent readeF. 
the master-key to his meaning. We have .observed, 
that though the metempsychosis was universalljf 
taught and believed long before the time, of Py- 
thagoras ; yet the greatness of his reputation, 
and another cause, we shall come to priesently, 
made it afterwards to be reckoned amongst hia 
peculiar doctrines. Now Ovid, by a contrivaoce, 
which for its justness and beauty may be compared, 
with any thing in Antiquity, seizes this circumstance, 
to instruct his reader in these two important points : 

* '*Axp^ fAsv h d»$ hlfmvf dtiaiijumi iffcofm Aat« LiberaliA: 
Met. c. xi. , 

*)' Tow; 3s lAv^ou; rims ^miSwcof 61 voaSdi, hat oi mgoafUfog 
fAYi iCfiW<y ^s TO d«0y, De incred. Hist, c. 3. 

1. That 
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1 . That his poem is a popular history of Providence : 
And 2. That the Metempsychosis was the original 
of the Metamorphosis. For in the conclusion of 
his book, he introdiiceth Pythagoras, teaching and 
explaining the transmigration of things to the 
people of Crotona. This was ending his Work 
in that just philosophic manner, which the elegance 
of pure and ancient wit required. 

The Abb6 Banier, not entering into this beautiful 
contrivance, is at a loss * to account for Ovid's 
bringing in Pythagoras, so much out of course. 
The best reason he can assign, is that the poet 
having finished the Ai^ifmca/ metamorphosis, goes 
on to the natural; which Pythagoras is made to 
deliver' to the Crotoniaites; But this is not fact, 
but liypolhesis : The poet had not finished the 
histdficdl metamorphosis : for having gone through 
iHe episode of the natural change of things^ he 
re-assumes the proper subject of his work, the 
historical, or morale metamorphosis, through the 
remaining part of the last book ; which ends with 
ttte'cfiihgfe of Gaesar into a comet. Had not Ovid, 
liieTeibre^ iritroducied Pythagoras, for the purpose 
here assigned, we should hardly have found him in 
ims place; but in the Greek division, to which he 
jjrr^bperfy belonged. Where the famous circum- 
stance of his GOLDEN THIGH, and the exhibition 
of iftrt the 'Olympic Games, would have afibrded 
H very artfiil and entertaining Episode, in a narrative 

♦ Met. de Ovid, at d^s Expl. Hist torn. iii. 

of 
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,:j! '^ Timfeus's te^ttfnony is precise; and, as this notion 
. .t>f. the metempsjfckom was an inseparable part^.of 
iHb^ doctrine of a future state, of rewards and gu- 
. jiishfne«ts^-if the.Pytliagorefiuis disbelieved the we, 

they. must necessarily reject the other. * ,. -^ 
i^ : Bet, here it wiay be proper to explain^ and inforce 
a distinction, which, by being totally overlooked, 
hath much embarrassed the whole matter. 

The doctrine of the meterfipsychosis^ as it signified 
a moral designation of Providence, came originally 
from Egypty: and was, as we have said, believed by 
all mankind. , But Pythagoras, who had it, with the 
rest of tlie world, from thence, gave it a new modi- 
fication, and taught, " that the successive transition 
of the soul into other bodies, was physical, necessary, 
and exclusive of all moral considerations whatever." 
. This is what Diogenes Laertiiis means, when he 
tells us, " That Pythagoras was reported to be 
" the FIRST who taught the migration of the soul, 
" from one body to another, by a physical ne- 
/^ CESsiTY *." This doctrine was, indeed, pecur- 
* liarly his, and in the number of the esoterics, 
^delivered in his School, to be believed. 

How destructive this proper Pythagoric notion 
^ of the metempsychosis was to the doctrine of a 
i future state of rewards and punishments, Ovid, 
; who well understood the secret of the distincti(m, 

."J. ♦ Tlpchov is '^^o-l roinov ^awo^VM 7r,v if^vx^v -RTKAON 
ANATKHS AMEIB0T2AN, a>.>jols a>^oii ivhiaOcu idotg 

,.:^»v**..w3^ -w ftvi(Jently 
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evidently perceived^ where he makes Pythagoras 
in delivering the esoteric doctrine of his school to 
the Crotoniates, reject a future state of rewards 
and |)unishmentS| on the very principle of htM 
o\mi metempsycltoshi though the general metempsy* 
chosis was an inseparable and essential part of 
that state: 

O genus attonitum gelidcB formidine mortis, 
Quid Styga, quid tenebras, et nomina vana timetis, 
Materiefn vatum, falsique piacula mundi? 
• Corpora, sive rogus flammi, seu tabe vetustas 
Ab^tulerit, mala posse pati non ulla putetis. 
Morte carent animae : SEMPERque priore relicti 
Sede, novis domibus * habitant vivuritque recepte. 

The not attending to this distinction^ hath much 
perplexed even the- best modem writers on the 
subject of Pythagoras. Mr. Dacier, in his life of 
that philosopher, when he comes to speak of the 
doctrine of the metempsychosis^ advances crudely, 
tliat all Antiquity have been deceived in thinking 
Pythagoras really believed it And, for his warrant 
quotes the passage from TlmauSy given above. Mr. 
Ze Clerc f , scandalized at this assertion, affirms as 
crudely, that he did believe it ; and endeavours to 
prove his point by divers arguments, and passages 
of ancient writers. In which dispute, neither of 
them being aware of the two different kinds of 
Metempsychosis, each of them have with much 

* L. XV. f Bibl. Choisiei torn. x. art. ii. sect. 5. 

Vol. III. G em&sioni 
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'^ fiery, substance from tlie. other parts, and thtre*^ 
*\ fore supposed that death was cofumoQ to th^ 
'" soul and body *." 

Sextus Empiricus say9> " it is evident that 
" Epicurus stole his principles from the poets. As 
"• to that famous tenet of his, that deatk is nothihg 
" to uSy he borrowed it from Epicharjivs, who 
"' says; I neither look upoin the act of dying, or 
*^ the state that succeeds it, as of any eonsequend 
" and importance to me '\'^ 

Plutarch likewise, in his consolation to ApoUofuui^ 
cites the following words of Epicharaiu:^.: ";Th* 
^^ paits of which you are composed will- be separate(J 
" at death ; and each will return to the plaee fronA 
" which it originally came* *TheearCh. will bare- 
^t storerl to earth, and the spirit will ascend upwards; 
^' what is there terrible or grievous in tliis;};?'*,. 

^ii tav fi c'vyHpwt^ rS av9pa7ra owsira^' SrS tcoSia t9tD xdivdv 
• RVflM T0¥ ^ivxiov a-i/jLolo^ xj ^'^x^S' I^e Plac. c; 25. Cicero 
8ay«, Empedodes animura e^se cens^t oordi 'suiTusum 
isangiiineiii. 1 Tusc. 9. alluding to liinpedocles's Qwi 

words in that famous verse ; 

■ . . . .... . i ^ 

Al^ta yap avOpuTTQi^ tsBpinAp^iiiv in vonfMc. .. ' , 
fioi oia^s^Bi, ad Gram. § 273. 







j^As for t^is. Nascent of-th^s^nt iip^vards; X-ucrc- 
tihis will explain iO . ;: : , - 

'Cedit entm retro, de terra quod fuit ante, 

•In terras: et qu()d missuth est dr cethetis ons'^ " 

- Idrursum coeli rellatum fempla reccptdnt. Lib. ii. 

,,. ' ' . ' ..• '•,■ • - ■•■ • 

• . • • > •« 

. . TEL^My , another fpllower . of Pythagoras, thug 
acidresses bioi^elf to one grieved and afflicted for 
the loss, of a deceased friend; ".You jcomplaia 
" (says lie) tliat your friend will never exist .more. 
".But reaiember, that he had no existence .tcp 
^' thousand years agOjj^ tliat he did not live in the 
/^,. time of the Trojan war, nor even in much later 
^^ periods. This, it seems, does not move, you : all 
,^^ yjour concern is, because he will not exist for the 
." future*." Epicurus U3es the very same language 
on the spnie occasion ; 

Kespice item quam nil ad nos ante acta vetustas: 
. Temppris apteini fuerit, quam nascimur ante. 

Hoc igitur nobis speculum natuna futuri 

•sTTpntporia-exponit, post mortem denique nostram. 

h; j '' * Lucr. L iii. 

§o fa^, my l/sajned frienji 

II. Plato is next in order : He likewise greatly 
affected tlie character of ^Lawgiver'; and actually 

♦ 'Am' wt£T* irai* uSi ya^ Sv fM^iOfpv Sr®*, iS* em ry 

«^- • »«>•'-■ ' 

JEp. c. 106, 

Q 3 composed 
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composed laws for several people/as the Sjrmeicisians 
and Cretans ; but with what kind of spirit we nmy 
judge, by his refusing that employment for the The* 
bans and Arcadians, as soon as he understoapd tbi^ 
were aveme to equality of possessions *. The truth 
is, his philosophic chai*acter, which was alwap pre- 
dominant (as in Pythagoras the legislative) gaveius 
politics a cast of refinement which made 1^ scbeodei 
of Government very impracticable, aisd even nix* 
natural. So that, though his knowledge of mankino 
^as indeed great and profound, andtherefore hi^y 
commended by Cicero f, yet his finendratrn :4^3€»5i- 
lations brought him at length into such cotstenfi^t as 
ft writer of politics, that Josephus tells us, notwitb* 
standing he was so high in glory and odnrifotibn 
r mntmgst the Greeks^ ab(we the rest ofihtPkito^ 
..sophersyfor his superior virtue^ mid power qf i^ 
fuencej yet he wm opefdjf laughed at, mtd bktePly 
ridiculed^ by those fi?ho pretended to any' profomdor 
' high knomledge of poUtics X* :-\ ^^ 

The only G reek masters he followed, wim PyAa* 
^ras and Socrates : These he much admired, 

. From the first, he took his fondness for geometry, 

■- • • • • -■_..-,. 

* See JElian. Var. Hist. 1, ii. c. 42, 

f Deus ille noster Plato in ^MJm. Scfe B. ii.^ 3. 

).ii. I31, J - 

• ' h^ 
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^hi3• iaoaticiM) of, namber^rliis ambition : for is^w^ 
, gbrifig^' and -the doctrme of ^ . Alctmip^ychom^ 
«£r6m: the l^Mer, ibe stady of moraiS) and thei»(M^ 
vofrdbpnitmg.... 6 . .:• . : -. :v-i. . :* si* 

;: TbisiWasa in€jnstrous;ini8-alliancc*^ J mean^ 
-^ iiieoqiacati|)g into one PlailosQphjr^ ^le jdoctriif^ 
ektf two i^uch di^corciaxit Schools : the first, of which 
-.lic^afiatiKeadfn themost sublime, questioi^ of nature 
-.^e.othtr^gaore/Op tlie nioet vulgar^ as inscrutable^ 
J: Tbe : Pbilosofrfier of Samos aimed at gloiy; the 
'/ X^egislator of SiHno§ follow^ utility.; but tlie sknpte 
^i^fosali;^ of ^thea« laboured after ti;utl^. r 
^r r We 'Dead not theralbreany longer wonder, at. tb^ 
-rdbscorit^ which; Plato's fr^qucot cantradictions 
^^t^ i^icer his writings. It was caused uot onlyjtjy 
.-ibfe idoubie Moctrme^ ^ practice coapmon tonalLvtb/s 
.'BhB^sophers; but likewise by the Joint pro^essicui 
:Sof- two aqpb contrary .Philosophies, Thia eflfi^-t 
/<i(9dd not escape ^6 observation of Eusebius: 

Hear then (says he; the Grj^^ks ihvnselvi^^ by^ fJkir 
mfkssf^Hd.wqit^poim^! ^f^^ mw ryecting^md 
. imiu^0gain ^ptmg tf4e fA bi^s t- \ ^^ 

//: -^ow^ever it wjurthe abstruse. plulpsophy of Pytb*- 

^ras with which he was, most taken, jfor l^e sal^e 

.i^jSeeTOtetPjatthcendof thiiBook. : . ' 

,:.p; 47. 8tcph.:Ed* "Se^ abbv«;p, ji, 8ic. mtd wfaatf will 

.qhe ftsttker sittd bn^^tbis'ted&^f)- in noie {M] ai th« ttd 

i^f this Book. -'^i' • » *• ^rM , r r 
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of this, he assumed riscvtiie tentative fwirt; ^liKid in 
iontation of bis mi^r, trafeHed int6 Egj^; vfhere^ 
he wa^ initiated into the Masteries oifthe piiesti * 
hood. It was this wbieh made Xenophoa,^ ' the :. 
fiiithfiil follower of Soerates, say^ that Pbto had * 
adulterated the pure and simple philoso{>hy of theif 
Master; and ft as in love with Egypiv and the 
p&rtentous msdem o/* Pythagoras ♦. And nven od- 
cft^oned Socrates himself, on reiEidmg his romantic 
Dialogues, to exclaim. Ye Gods, what a heap i)f lies 
has this young man placed to my account 'f \ 

But of all the Egyptian inventions, and PyAa* 
goric practices, nothing pleased liitn more than that 
of ihe double doctrine, and the division of -his 
auditors into the exoteric synd Esoteric classes :> He. 
'inore professedly than any other,' avowing thim 
principles, on which fiiat distinction was founded; 
sudi as, — That it is for the benefit of fnankind^ that 
they should be often deceiced^^That thereare Some 
truths not Jit for the people to ktiou>'^Thai the 
Vforld is not to be entrusted with the true notion of'. 
God; and more openly philosophising uppn that 
distinctiDD, in his writings. Thus, in his^booksi 
-pf Likws (which We shalt^ see presently wefe of: (fee 
exoteric kind) he defends tb^ popular opinion, - 

• • *« 

^ . ... ........ 

*t -»^4><iE^i is ^ £#«^Tiir ii^eeflm rovAijrof ^vcpuvi^Kovlo^ 

Diog. Lacrt. 1. iiii §35;-** ^.-^' ■ : i ^■. ^ -. \ 

'^^ .. ■ ^- ' which 



which. Jieldtli^esvt^5p9Qpn|)^^ai^, and ^arthbc to))^- 
Gvds, against [the theory; t)fA5aXagora«,i lyhk^ . 
taught. th& s«n iH^s^^.d ma^s ;<)f .fire, tlie inopp m • 
habitaiJC^ earthy (§t. v 4ier^ his objectioq . to - tb» -; 
Niw F«]^cw)PHY. (a§ be cajl9 it)as, that i% wi^|i, 
<aR inlet to atheism ; fior the comoioii rpeo|)lej^ nh^ £ 
they once found these, to be no Gpd&whk^ the^h^/; 
received for s»ch, I'lOuW be apt> to conclude, th^jsp- 
^ere.iKme .^t aH ; Iwit in his Cratylqs, which witi 
of the esoteric kind, be la^ughs at, their Forefath«^^ 
forworshippii5g.thecsunaBdj8taj:;i5, asCo^Ss^^ ' ; f 
: -In a word, tihi^.Afltcients tii^u^htc^is difitimstHMi 

of the idoubk jshcinnes SQ i^ec^My ^ keytaPl^toa- 
. writings, that tiiey compo^ diheouraKe3 o©, it %Nif: j 

meniuBi. ti ; Pythagorean jand - PlatQnisl. both^ in oUf^ . 
, wgrote a treatbe- (ikjw. lost} joftf^e secret dQctrmcfi-- 
. (that \$9. the :real Qpkiion«) of P-tato ^ ; which wouy^ 
. probably have gi^eji niuv^i light to th}3 questioa,: 

had: th^ :questipii MaatM it: JBut Albinus, ^n old: 

Piatooi^, hath^ in some tD^s^fe, suppliedtbi* lo«vr 

, which It: appears, that i: those, very: books, owhtstf" 

jBbtoonost dwells on the doctrii^ q£ a futtice jstat^^ 

ofsxewardsp mid luaoishnieiits,, aj^ all q{ |he ^W^ie^ 

Kind. :' T^:this^rti]ialh'beenaaid, that some of tfaeae^ 

. fvfare of the political and c'i'i^il kind : . and so say J; 






. * Uip) Tftfy nA^Twv^ c^TTo^firav. Teste Eu^eb, 1. xjij. 
C> 47 5- "f3^P- i^vang. 

f Ai>u<i^p|bri.q..Btt)l. Gr»p. lib-rfii* c,^,> » ^;^ * r !" 
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. 4Hit oev«Fthete39 oC the ejwteriCf eti\eA tn^tctd, 
it<m their subject^ and ex^erical ffomtlieir di^*- 
ner of handling k. But if ^ Mtiue oi 4^ Mb^ 

J^t will not teach these objectors tbtt^^fnwt^D^fe 
^ handled exoterically, Jambliohij»VHiMUi0^ 
must decide between us; who, in bi^iiiibrjOfrJPjtllia- 
goras *, hath used political in the sen^ ef^efM^f^fpfd: 
And in that class^Albinus ranks f tlieiCrttoivPtiae^o, 
rMinos, Symposium, Laws, Epi^UeS) £pillf!m]ft|.f||e- 
•flexenuS) Clitpphoii, and PhilebuSi . > : jr r :• .icn 

Tliere is an odd passa^ « : in. ._ Gigf fQr4^, ^y^h 
negms tO; regard the Ph^6o . in; the dight . #;a |9sre 
em^teric compositiisln, so ^r as it cpuQesn^^thf^-^flP- 
trine of a future state of reward^c^nd p^^ttfnfj!;^^ 
The nt/^fi/or is advised to read tbe Pt^aiNJtp^to^cpn* 
firm hi^. belief in t tliie point : to wlHoh\ t^ft^jref^, 

ti3iyou(xt>o^ dum jkgo assenti^r ' :£um ^sui^riiiff^fBy 

4v ^^"fj^ ^P^^ 4^ immorf(flitate amm}"^^ /^4:f^i 
,*togitarty assemia ofit^ ilia ^l^bitw^' The A^y 

treasonable account ^ I can Qve of this, reflectioii, 
. ^|or to suppose it an imitation of somethii^ U^^4t 
via the* Fhasdo itself^ applied to a very ijifiwi^t 

l^m^d^e^ givies us none at all) X say tb^ only fcia^ioii* 
^abto ^acccuint is, thattbe Phae4o being;fii.e.r0r<^lc 
^dialogue) and written for the rp^opl^, iras ^lujld 
, amongstrtlie learned, in the jai}k of a philosophical 

romance ; but whil$ one of these beQE^f^wSCKt rof 

• Sect, 150. - -t S^t«5. ^$ Tusc. Ks]^ V i* C. 5. 

readers, 
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readm^ is* t<«ry -intent oif ^u6h n Trork, ia ftiasl6r- 
picfee; like-^hfe, --foi' cbmpo^kJoU tttifl eloquence, fte 
^econlfes^ iio^^frttvated wife the charms and allurfe- 
fdSiiti '^ the^e ^ceg; that H^ fdrgetsj for a momenty 
the biMeif metimng, slnd falls mto the voigar decat^ 
But ba^ig ttex>wa ^slde the book,. grot^h cooli-ahd 
reflected oh IhoseiMittciples concerning God and 
ih^ si)uly Yield iii cditiihon by the Phikisophers {of 

- which ' rtiore hcr^fter)aU the bright colouring dis- 
appears, and the gaudy vision shrinks from filS'eiii- 

- brace. .A paiisage \n Senedn's Epistles, will explain, 
aiid seems to sjipport, thts interpretation. Qito- 
fdbdo mokstvjs est jvcv^tyvu soainium viDE^rrr, 
^ui ercitat; aufert enim xoluptatem, etidmsi faU 
mm, effecturk tamen xerce hahmtem ; sic epistola 
tua mhi fecit hguriam; revocavit emm rne cogiia-' 
thni tiptoe traditum, ^^ itummj si Ucuissetynltefius. 
Juvabat d^ seternitate animamm quarere, 'mo 
rnekercicld eredert- Ci-edebam enim facile opinioni- 
bus magnormh virorum, rem gratissimam pi^omh- 
tentidtn miagis quam probantium ! X)f7^<v/?i mespei 
fdntte. Jam erdm fctstidio mlhi, jrnn reli^tHos 

''0tatit mfracite -iofitemmiami in imtnensum illkd 
iimpus 8sinpt>^sc88iontm omttis aroi tramfurus: 
cum mbko ^e^pcrrectm sum epistola tua^^ccepja^ 

' S^tam BEiLU^ soMNiuM perdidi *. 
- The Platonic ; philosophy being then -entirely 
P^^bagoremi in the- poriTt in* • question, and- - £fiis 
liitter rejecting the doctrine of a future state of 

•' ' '75 !' rewards 
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oewards and punishments, we might fairly coociude 
them both under the same predicament 

But as Plato is esteemed the peculiar patron 
of this doctrine ; chiefly, I suppose, on his being 
the Jirst who brought reasons /br the eteenity 
(f the soul * : on this account, it will be proper tb 
be a little more particular. 

1. First then, it is very truQ, that Plato hat^ 
argued much for the eternity, or, if you will,; for the 
immortality pf the soul. But to know, what ,«oit 
of immortality he meant, we need .only- qonsidi^ 
what sort of arguments he employs... J^Qw,_thes^ 
w iiich he was so famous for invenling and, ii^forck^ 
were natural and metaphysical^ taken from tbip,«9|S$iic^ 
and qualities of the soul^ which therefore copelude4 
only for its perinanency :\anA this he. certfudiy b§* 
lieyed f . But for any worfl/.tfr^wwejfi/^, froqf>.whk^ 
only a future state of rewardii^ aqd pupj^bmeuts 
can be deduced^ he resplves them al), into traditioni 
and the religion of his country. . • . . :i, 

a. As the inventing reasons for.tbe immcirtali^ 
'.of the «oul, was one cause of his being- helS tfe 

'■''■- •• li 

« ■•■■ ••» k.M*. K ^ « * «• ^ 

*■ 1 • 

* Tuscul. Disp. 1. i..c. 17* JPrimum deanimonm 

' JCTERNiTATE non solum wisisstideni quad Pytaagobas, 

v.. - . -. -.■ - .,....•• "-'^^ 

sed It ATiosE^i etiam attulisse, 

t Tot rationes attulit [Plato] ut yelle cJ^teris.' sibi 
certe persuasisse videitur. Cic. Tusc. Disp. L i\ c 2J. 
Kos^^ep wfA^ 'Bcir^i^ ^^eyet, as he ^presj^esi ItHil hti 
* twelfth book *of 'Law5. - ' • " * ^ ^ ^ ^- 1;^ - : 

great 



greiat patron of tliis doctrine; sa another, wte- hhi. 
famous refinement (for it was indeed Jjw) of-th* 
cultural Metempsychosis, the peculiar notion of the 
Pythagoreans^ This 'natural Metempsychosis ^-as} 
06 we have said, timtthe^ successive transitjQn of 
the soultfU^. ot/ff^\J!fftcjies tgos phydcal^^mp^arjf^ 
und exclusive of all moral designation whatsoever. 
Plato, on receiving this opinion from his niasterj^ 
giiv6 it this additional improvement; that those 
thangescand transitions Tvere thepurgatidns of im*- 
pure mndsy unfit ^ by reason of the pollutions thcy 
itod' t^tracted, tore^cend the place from ^henci 
they catney and rejoin that Svbsta^ce from whence 
i/iey were disCerped; and consequently, that pun 
imfnaculate • souls were exempt from this tran^i- 
gration. Thus Plato's Metempsychosis (which \^as 
as peculiarly his, as the other was Pythagoras'*^ 
seemed indeed to have some shadow of a 7?ioral 
designation in it, which his master's had not :. neijthei- 
Tdid it, like that^ necessarily subject all to it, witho.ut 
distinction ; or for the same length of time. X-o 
atm then they, differed : But how ii|uch they agreed 
'in excluding, the notion of all future state of rew^afil 
and punishment, will be see?), when, in tlje ne^t 
^section we come to shew what ^ kind of exist^rxc^ 
it was which Pythagoras ahdfJPlato afForcJed ty tli^ 
soul, when it had rejoined that universal syrB5TA;[}fc4 
Yroni which it had been discerned. .,"*,'.. 4 
* We have now explained the three sorts of 3jfe- 
tenfpsyohosis ; — ^The pc^xular ;-r-Xha*'^ .^bfch w^^ 

peculiar 
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peculiar to Pydiagoras ; and lastly/Tbat peci;jiar Id 
Plato. The not distinguishing the IMatooie irAiii 
the Pythagoric; and both^ from the Popular, has 
occasioned even the Ancients to write with mtich 
obscurity on this matter. What can bemore ineiB>^ 
plicable and contradictory tlian the account Servhfil 
hatli given of it? ^^ Sciendain, Don oain«s ttdiinas' 
ad corpora reverti* Aliqoie enim profK^ vki^ 
incrita non redeunt propter maUim yitatfi^ aHqf^BT' 
propter fati necessitatcm* ^ Jn JEn.nPi. veriyt^n' 
Here, he has jumbled into o)rej!eA<tiiit curiMit 'ikM^' 
trine of tlie MetanpHychasis^ tbese.YArM>dtfBiirMI' 
and distinct sorts : aliyu^' propfy^ vita -^^^fCitA ^ 
non rcdeunty belonging to the popujiiu^ #u>fioii$ tiS^^^ 
radtunt propter, fad 7tt:0emt4tdmy bdongic^'m^'^ 
Pythagoras- s J and: atiqitte proptCf"- UiitAi^ 'H^M^- 
taPbto's./: .:. :. :' - - • ' : ;:;:vqi::: s ::.:::: ?:iJ bl^i 

3. However it is very true, 'Ihat' Plato! in Ins 
writinsfs 'Inculcates tlie doctfihV oT a future , state 
pf rewdtds ' and pumslmients :' b'ut Tftirs/ always ^ in * 
die eOfoSS' Sense" bi the'' populace.:' that the soias 
ofillyn&i ^descended ' wto ^i^a' i/wt/'^^vV/e:— tKatr. 
the mnfdfiated Tdu .in mre'^ajid' 0n.: — \hBt 
thete "were three jud^s of^hcrT: and tails' much'oi 
IStyx; *CocytaS3, Achcrj^on, <§t. and' all so 'seriously 'j 
as . $heFS Ixe fcad a n»nd to be believed/ "^ButOlid 
he indt6d belifeviS these fables ? We mav be a^SufSed^'* 
he did noit: for being ^e niost ^pirituali2!dd'5f .ffife '• 

♦ Jjihif.QQrfiaj^Pbje^io, and.Rqpiihl^ ^a-yvni 
7.. Piiilosophen^ 



B^itos^hars^ k^ he r^ly credite^^ tifutifre Hater, 
o£Tisewa.f()&]Qi]d pumshmDents, he ivoald have refhiect;^ 
$u\d^purifie4}it9 as he did the doctiiae of the eterhity^" 
ofth^ ^^If mhkh htf/certaiftly believed. : ' But he ' 
haSj^asogpi^ Mftcdd jU9 what he xeally thou^t of 
the^iialter, in:his fyinmis; where, wTiting oi tho^ 
e^tiditionoofa gcx)d find wise ^tnto after death, he 
9^y^ qf' if&htnfii ioth- in . Jxst and in earn est, 
h^constuntiy ({^tm^ that when such a ane shall hsrce ' 
fim^d Mb destined course by death; he shall at his* 
diSsolutd^Uf be stiriptof those mamf^^nses which h^- 
hw^tf^cdiMtndthen only participate of one single 
lo(pr,cotiditi(m. Andy of many, as he was herie^ 
b^g:b(omc o^tf he shall be happy, wise^ and 
k^sscd^^ . In this passage, I understand Pkt&a 
^creHy tQ;intiQiate> that^ when he was kijW^ he- 
held the future happiness of good men in a pe£u}^ • 
vand distinct e^cistence, which is the popular and mi>ral 
notion of a future state : but, wh^n ia earnest he ., 
held, that this existence was not personal or peculiar,- , 
but B. common Ijfe^ without distinct s^ngsttions;^- 
a resolution into the to h. And Jt is remj^kable,. 
that thewhoje sentence has an el^ga^t, am^g^it}^ : .' 
cs^ble of either meaning. Fpjr -arpXA^?^ ^»f6sV«,«^u 
may eiffier signify our moxiy passio0 and ^^petU^j^f v 



ptoipof fM^kOatpira fAovov, ^ he mo»jSf» ha ysFovoray Bi^mficva 7i 

. ^iir, '.jr..,;,.:,, J. or 
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or our manjf cogitations* To deny we have the 
jfnf of tliese in a future state, makes notiiing 
against a distinct existence ; but to deny the second^ 
does. His disciple Aristode seems to bdve under^* 
stood him as meaning it in this latter sense, when 
in earnest; and has so paraphrased it as to eitclude 
all peculiar existence *. There is the same am* 
biguity in ck voX^Sp hK^ which may either signify, 
that^ of his many sensations, he hath only one left, 
the feeling happiness ; or that, from being a part, 
and in the number of. many mdividuats of the *same 
species, he is become one^ and entire, by being 
joined to, and united \nth the universal nature, 
f lato affirms all this stiil more plainly, m his com* 
mcntary on Timaeus, where he agrees to his^alithorH( 
doctrine of the fabulous invention o£'tho.*FORxiG9 

« 
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4. In confirmation of the whole, (/. €. of Plato*i 
disbelief of the religious doctrine oif a future state, 
as founded on the will and prdvid^nce of the *G6ds) 
we obsei-ve, *in the Uisl place,", that the /most "in- 
telligent of the Ancients regarded ^\hat Plato said 
of a future state of, jiewards and puriishmenls, to be 
said only m the exoteric way fo the people. 

" The famous Stoic, Chrysippus ;};, when he blames 
Plato, as not rightly deterring men fi'omunjiiisttcc, 
by frightful stories of future punishments, takes* It 

* See hereaftfir, in Sect. IV. of this Book* .. 
t See pp. 78, 79. J Plut. dc Stoic. lerai^*.* 

?^ for 
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for g^ranted ^baX^ P}ato himself gave no crj^dit to 
theixji: for he turns his reprehension^ not against 
that philosophers wrong belief, but his wrong 
judgment, ip imagining^such cliildish terrors * could 
be usefuji to the cause of Virtue. 
, Strabo plainly declares himself of the same opi* 
nion^ when, speaking of the Indian Brachmans, he 
says, that they had invented fables in the marmer 
of Plato, concermng the immortality of the soul^ 
,imd, a future jiidgment in the shades below ^ and 
pth&r thhigs of the same nature '\. 

Cdsus p>yns that every thing which Plato tells us 
of a future state, and the happy abodes of the vir- 
tuous, is an allegory, " But what (says he) we 
are to understand by these things, is not easy for 
every one to find out. To be master of this, we 
^' must be able to comprehend his meaning, when he 
" says, They cannot^ by reason of their imbecility 
** and sluggishness^ penetrate into the highest re* 
gibn. But were their nature vigorous enough 
to raise itself to so sublime a cmitemplation^ they 
" would then come to understand^ that this was the 
" true heaven^ and the true irradiation J." To un- 
derstand 

Geogr. L xv. p. 1040. Gron. £d. 

;^ Ti 31 iia vrifrm kfjifavlta^ « /sravri yvuvcu ^lor tl fm Snf 
lifeum oivcuhj ti ifor kiiv uuTvo fna-iv* vtc Mivila^ )^ Pfioiy* 
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derstand this trut irradiationy the ixnimp ^Z^, we 
must consider that light was one of the most im- 
portant circumstances of the Pagan Etysium^ as we 
may see in the chapter of the Mysteries ; where » 
(pertain ravishing and divine light is represented, as 
making those abodes so recommendable ; 

Largior hie campos tether & luinine vestit 
Purpureo - - - 
But this remarkable passage of Celsus, besides tte 
general conclusion to be drawn from it, confirms 
what we have said of the peculiar Platonic Metem- 
psychosis. For here Celsus resolves all Plato^s mean* 
ing, in his representations of a future state of 
rewards and punishments, into that Metempsychosis; 
and we shall see hereafter, that that was resolvaUe 
into the re-union of the soul with the Divine Nature, 
when it became vigorous enough to penetrate into 
the highest region *. 

The emperor Julian addressing himself to Hera* 
clius the Cynic, on the subject of that sect, when 
he comes to speak of the double doctrinej and the 
admission oi fable into the teachings of the philo- 
sophers, observes, tliat it hath its use chiefly in 
Ethics (in which he includes Politics j") and in that 
part of theology relating to initiation^ and the mys^ 

terieSi 

fv^ii iK<m tin avaa'X£<r6M dsogKO'cty yvZvai wt oti hmvo^ Inr'o 
i;k/fiZg kgavo; ^ to iii^m fa)^ Orig. cont. Cels. 1. vii« 
p. 352. Sp. Ed. 

* See note [Q] at the end of this Book. 
, -^ "^riM^ oIhovo/mhov is, to *Btfi ?Jav duiwr W0l^iIul9y )^ 
TO «£^< vihiff^ Oral. 7. 
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teries *. To support which, he presentiy quotes the 
example of Plato, who, when he writes of Theology, 
or as a Theobger^ is full of fables in his accounts 
ef the infernal regions f. From hence it appears, 
that, in the opinion of this learned emperor, Plato 
did not only not speak his real sentiments of these 
matters, but that when he did treat of them, it was 
not as a Philosopher, but as a Theologer ; in which 
eharacter the ancient Sages never thought them- 
selves obliged to keep within the limits of truth. 
What these fabulous relations were, he intimates, 
wbeh'he previously speaks of the fables taught in 
tiie Mysteries; by which he could only mean their re- 
presentations of a future state : The great Secret of 
the Mysteries, the doctrine of the. Unity , being, in his 
opinion, of a aature directly contrary to the other. 

We now come to the Peripatetics and Stoics, 
who' will give us mnch less trouble. For these 
having in some degree, though not entirely, thrown 
oflF the legislative character, spoke more openly 
against a future state of rewards and punishments. 
' Indeed the difference in this point, between them 
and the Platonists, was only from less to more 
reserve, as appears from their all having the same 
common principles of philosophizing :{;. 

* Koi t5 Sfp^oyiiwf, Tfl5 rsT^s-iyZy ^ fAvriJiZ. lb. 
4* — *''''* *b nxarwvi «ox^a fd^iiiv&ohoynlai vug) ruv l» ah 
jmfaef^TW SsoX^ySiVi. lb. 
1 Acad. Qusestlib.i. 

T 
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III. Aristotle was the disciple of Plato^ and 
his Rival. This emulation^ though it, disposed lum 
to take a different road to fame, iii a provioce yet 
unoccupied^ and to throw off the legislative cha- 
racter ; yet it set hhn upon writing books of law 
and politics f in opposition to his Master ; whonei 
takes every occasion to contradict. 

He stuck indeed to the ancient method of the 
dauUe doctrinCy but with less caution and reserve. 
For» whereas the Pythagoreans and Platonists^kept 
it amongst ttie secrets of their schools^ be seeiw 
willing that all the world should take notice, of it, 
by giving public directions to distinguish between 
the two kinds *• Accordingly, in his Nicomaobian 
Ethics^ he expresses himself without any ceremooy, 
and in the most dogmatic way,, agjaizist a fu|tuce 
state of rewards and punishments. Death (says 
he) is of all things the most terriile. For it is the 
Ji'nal period of existence. And beyond thaty it ap* 
pearSy thejx is neither good nor evil f of the dead 
man to dread or hope f. 

And in anotlier place he tells us, that the . §oijd, 
after its separation from the body, will neither^^ 
nor grieve y love^ nor hatCy nor be subject to any 

* See Cic. Ep. ad Att. lib. iv. Ep. 16. in singulia 

libris [de repablica] utor prooemits, nt Aristoteles in iis, 
quo8 kiaizp»iq vocat — ■ — 

texiTy KTf oTadovj Src komqv fJvai. £th. ad iMicom. lib. iii. 

c. 6. p. 130. Ed. Han. i^io. 8vo. 

passbns 
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passiond of the like nature. And lest we should' 
suspect that this was said of the animal life only, 
he goes fiiither, tod observes, that it will then neither 
rusmember, think^ nor understand^. It must, there- 
fore, according to this Philosopher, be absolutely 
lost, as to aity si^arate existence. 

IV. Zeko, the Founder of the Porch, followed 
^flie mode, in writing of Laxvs and a Republic. 
A^eeably to this part of his character, we find, by 
liactantitt^, thai he taught a feture state of rewards 
azid punshmmte in the very terms of Plato^ Esse 
ii8/er(w . Zetto Stoicus docuit; <§' sedes pionm ah 
impiis esse dkeretas% Sg illos quidem ijuietm ac delec- 
i&biles imoler€ regianjss^ Am toero luere pcenas in 
tenebrmis hcisatque in cceni voraginibus horrendisf. 
Yet, we know that he and the whole Porch held, that 
God goveilied the world only by his general Pro- 
vidence; which did not e:^tend eith^ to lodiyidual^, 
Cities, or People J; And, not to insist that his fol- 
lower Chrysippue laughed at these things, as the 
most childish of all terrors, we know too^ that the 
philosophic principle of his School was, thai the 
soul died with the body% Indeed^ tp oprnpiirnent 

their 

# T» & AIAMQEIieAI, x; ^lAEI^f Ji MI££IN, in Ui^ 
eKtlvB isa&rij o?^ r^h th e%»v)®~ vcuvq h hfBivo ex'^y ^'^ ^ 'i'^ 
^ifoyik^y in MNHMONETE, Sri ^ihdu De anima, i. v. 

^•. Inst. lib. vii. sect, ff % Nat. Deor. 1. iii. c. 39. 

^ripav ifMCf roi^ avfMfliAao'i yma-Ocu (rmumv }i siviju tuv aTCcuhirosf) 

» 3 '^^ 
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their wisje man, tlie Stoics taugiit tliat his uxi 
held it out till the general Conflagration : by which^ 
when we come to speak of their opinion, concern- 
ing the nature and duplicity of the soul, we Bhatt 
find they meant just nothing. 

However, it was not long before the Stoics en- 
tirely laid aside the legislative character ; for which 
their Master appears to liave had no talents, as we 
may judge by what he lays down in his RepubUc^ 
that States should not busy themsehes in erecting 
temples; for we ought not to think there is amf 
thing hofyj or sacred, or that deserves any real 
esteem, in the work of masons and labourers *. The 
good man had forgot that he was writing Laws for 
a People ; and so turned impertinently enough, to 
philosophise with the stoical Sage. The truth is, 
tints sect had never any great name for Le^lation : 
The reason is evident This part of Ethics, more 
tljtan any other, requires the cultivation of, and ad« 
herende to, what is called common noticis. 
Whereas, of all the ancient systems of Philosophy, 
the Stoical Morals most deviated from Nature t» 

They 

fiaeaf. Plut. Je Plac. Phil. lib. iy. c. 7. — See the Critical 
Inquiry into the Opinions and Practice of the Ancient 
Philosophers, p. 27 — ^37. ?d ed. 

pto'lr ^Upd re okc^opLBiv iiev hian, itfiv ya^ ^h xfi voftl^im, 

Orig. cont. Cels. p. 6. 
t See note [R] at the end of this Book. 
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They sooa felt the effects which the doctrines o£J 
their School had on common life, and therefore. 
in good time laid the study of Politics quite 
aside. After which,, they wrote, without the least 
reserve, against a future state of rewards and 
punishments. 

Thus Epictejus, a thorough Stoic, if ever there 
was any, speaking of death, says, " But whither do 
you go ? no where to your hurt : you return 
from whence you came : to a friendly conso- 
ciation with your kindred elements : what there 
was of the nature of fire in your compositioiiji 

« 

returns to the element of fire ; what there was 
of earth, to earth; what of air^ to air; and of 



€€ 
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*^ water, to water. There is no Helly nor Acheron^ 
" nor Cocytus^ nor Pyriphlegethon *." 



u 

u 



In another, place, be says, " The hour of death 
approaches. Do not endeavour to aggravate, 
and make things worse than they really are:^ 
Represent them to yourself in their true light. 
" The time is now come when the materials of 
** which you art mnpounded mil be resolved into 
" the elements from which they were originally 
^^ taken. Whathurt or cause of terror is there in 

#* i^^-r-* US; JUS J^h &twv, «\x' SSfiV syBWf ug ra flia 9^ 

Apud Arri£Ui. lib. iii. c. 13. 

H 4 ^* thi^? 
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*^ Universe, which hath happened already, and will 
happen hereafter, in infinite successions, the same 
£Eice and order of things hath been and -ever will 
" be preserved from the beginning to the end*,** 
It is true, the men of this School, to ease a little 
the labouring absurdity, contend for no mor^ than 
the most exact resemblance of things, in xme rejfUh 
nation J to those of another. Thus th« next Socrates 
was not individually the same with the last, but one 
exactly like him ; with exactly such a wife as 
Xantippe, and such accusers as Anytus and Me^ 
litusf. Which, however, shews the folly of bringiiig 
this rawvation for a proof, that the Stoics believed 
a future state of rewards and punishments. 

Having now gone through these Foutt famous' 
SCHOOLS, I should have closed the section, but that 

I imagined' 

* SroiJcafv oi 'aUtHg i fjuvov riiv tuv dvnruv veptoiov rouairm 
sTvM f3i<Avj ox^a x^ Tviv TUV oQafaTav xj rav xxr outh^ StSh^ 
fura ya^ riw th 'sravro; hcvipatTiv aTeigoucig yevupLsvnVy ^ Mrstgaxt^ 
ia-ofAsm, i cum ra^ig am apx^,^ pf-hc^^ ff^J *tsavluv ykyon rt i^^ 
eraiB tjupa^zvoi fiivloi ^i^mmv m^ raq Mtf/^iasii ol oltto lif 
Xroa;, kn Oi^ o^cd;, a7ra^a?oJuclii; fcuriv ea-BO-dM xala vtpl^Sin 
roT; mm r^v vpoHfiiv tjeptoScjy tsavlaf mz fjiii ^cmparns tiiha ' 
yiviilat^ airafa^^^oaQi^ rig ra l,cM(ontiy yofAJurav MrapaXfiOMhf 
T^ Eav&i'tTnipM 7^ MOihryoptfinffOfA&f®' vvo afjrafa»aiiv$ 'AtSi ' 
x) Mf?uT«. Orig. cent. Cels. 1. iv. ed. Spen. pp. 208, 209, 
The nature of this renovation is examined at large^ 
and admirably developed, in the Critical Inquiry into 
the Opinions of the Ancient Philosophers. 

t Seeuote [S] at the end of this Book. 
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I imagined the curious reader would be well pleased 
to know what Cicero thought, on this important 
point; Cicero, who finished the Conquests of his 
countrymen in Greece, and brought home in triumph, 
those onfy remains' of their ancient ^andeur, their 
PHiLosopHT and eloquence*. But there are 
great difficulties in getting to his real sentiments. I 
jshall mention some of the cWcf. 

■. . . V J .. . 

1. Firsti that which arises from the use of the 
doubk doctrine ; B, circumstance common to the 
Greek philosppby ; of its essence ; and therefore, 
inseparable from its existence. The andents who 
lived after Cicero, such as Clemens Alexandrinus, 
Origen, Synesius, Sallust the philosopher, Apuleius, 
do in fact speak of it as an instrument still in ude ; 
n&r do any other ever mention it as a thing become 
obsolete. So that when Cicero undertook to explain 
4he Greek Philosophy to his countrymen, he could 
not but employ so fashionable a vehicle of science. 
But hqw mudi it contributed to hide the real senti- 
ments of the user, we have seen above. 

2. Another difficulty arises from the peculiar 
genius of the Sect he espoused, the New Academy; 
which was entirely sceptical: It professed a way of 
philosophising, in which there was no room for any 

^ Savfia(u$ rijj 31 'E^P^aJ®- olxliifa riiy rvxWf ofwv, a imoL 
rSv HohSv YifMV ^9rcXeiVc7o, >e| raiira *?tifjmoig iict cri trgoayivofjisifd 

HAIAEIAN « x; AOTON, Plut Vit. Cio. 

one 
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one to interfere with liis own opinions ; or, indeed, 
to hme any. It is true, weie we to consider Cicero 
ds a strict Academic ^ in the Grecian sense of ad- 
hering to a Sect, our enquiry would be presently at 
an end ; or at least very impertinent : but he pro- 
fessed this Philosophy in a much laxer MTiy ; as we 
ahall now see. 

3. And this leads us to another difficulty, arising 
from the manner, in which the Greek Philosof^y 
was received in Italy. The Romans in general 
were, by their manners and dispoftitians^ Ultie 
qualified for speculative science. When they fii^t 
got footing, and had begun a commerce for arts, in 
Greece, they entertained great jealousies <rf die 
Sophists, and used them roughly : and it was long 
before they could be persuaded to tliink favpvirably 
of a set of men, who professed themselves always ' 
able and ready to dispute for or against virtue 
indifferently * : and even then, the Greejc Philo^ 
phy was introduced into Rome, but as a more rer 
fined species of luxury, and a kind of table-furniture^ 
3et apart for tl>e fiutertainmept of ihe Great* who 
were yet very far from the Grecian humour, ^'t^r<ir« 
in verba magistri: they regarded the doctrines .;pf 

■ft 

the Sect they espoused, not as a rule of Ufe, but 
only as a kind of Apparatus for their rhetoric 
sehools ; to enable them to invent readily, and reason 
justly, in the affairs of life. Cicero, who best 

* See note [Tj at the end of ^lis Book, 

knew 
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knew upon what footing it was received, says no 
. less, when he ridicules Cato for an unfashionable 
fellow. Hac homo ingeniosimmus M, Cato aucto^ 
ribm eruditissimis mductus, arripuit^ N£QU£ dispu* 

TANTDI CAUSA, UT MAGNA PARS, ^cditU VVOCndi^. 

The least, then, we may conclude from hence is, 
that Cicero, laughing ait those who espoused a Sect 
. Vivendi cau^a^ did himself espouse the Academic, 
caiisa dhpiitaixA : which indeed he frankly enough 
confislftSes to his adversary, in this very oration: 
Jatebbr tninij Cato, 7m quoque in adolescentia^ 
dfffisum ihgenio meo, qusesisse adjumenta doctrinse. 
Which, in other words, is, I myself espoused a Sect 
iof philosophy, for its use in disputation. Quintilian^ 
shaving spoken of Cicero as a Philosopher, when he 
comes to Gatos nephew, Brutus, (in his Philosophy, 
^ riiuth in earnest as his Uncle) ; of him, by way 
of Contriast to Cicero, he says, Eglregius vero, multo- 
que quain in Orationibus pnestantior Brutus, suffecit 
ponded rerum : scias enim sentire quce dicit. As 
ihuch as lo say, " in this he was like Cicero, that 
he was equal to his subject; in this however he was 
ahtike, thiatt Ae always said what he thought'* This 
slippery way, therefore, of professing the Oreek 
|ihiloi^phy, must needs add greatly to the embarraa 
we complain o£ 

4. A fourth difficulty arises from Tully's purpose 
in writing his works of pbflosophy ; which was, 04 

♦ See note [U] at the end of this Bopk, 
. to 
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to deliver his own opinion on any point of ethics or 
metaphysics, but to explain to bis countrymen, in 
the most intelligible manner, whatever the Gredor 
had taught concerning them. In the executioQ of 
which design, no Sect could so well serve his turn 
as the New Acadkmt, whose principle it was, mt 
to interfere with their awn opinians : and a passage, 
in his Academic questions, inclines me to think, be 
entered late into this Sect, and not till he had formed 
his project. Varro, one of the dialog^ts, says to 
him : sed de teipso quid est quod auSo ? Tully 
answers : quanam de re f Varro replies ; relict am 
a te VETEREM JAM, tractavi autem novam. Varro 
hints at it again, where, speaking afterwards to TuUy,, 
he says, tuce sunt nunc partes^ qui ab antiquorum 
ratione nunc desciscis, <§• ea^ qua ab Arcesila 
fuwata sunt probas, docere * S^c. This further 
appears from a place in his Nature of the Gods f , 
where he says, that his espousing the Nezv Academjf 
of a sudden, was a thing altogether unlocked for. 
Multis etiam sensi mirabile videriy earn 7iobis potissi- 
mum probatam esse philosopkiam, qua lucem eriperet 
(§* quasi 7wctem quandam rebus offunderet^ deserta- 
que discipline, ^ jam pridem relictce patrocimum 
NEC opiNATUM a Tiobis esse susccptum. The change 
then was late ; and after the ruin of the Republic ; 

* Manutius and DaVies, who, I suppose, did not 
attend to what passed before, agree to throw out the 
word nuTiCy as perfectly useless and iusigaificant* 

f Lib. i. c. 3. 

When 
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when Cicero retired from business, and had leisure^ 
in his recess, to plan and execute this noble under- 
taking. So tha;t a learned Critic appears to have 
been mistaken, when he supposed the choice of the 
New Academy wa6 made in his youth* TTiis Sect 
(says he) did best agree with the vast ge^titis and 
.ambitious spifit of young Ciceiio "*. 

, ^. But the principal difgculty piocjeeds from the 
-several and various characters he su;stain(^ in \m 
life, and., ivritings ; which habituated him to feig$i 
and dissemble his opinions. He may be considered 
OS an Orator, a Statesman, and a Philosopher. 
1. As a Statesman, he discharged theof^ceof 
a PATRIOT, urhis conservator 8^ parens^ in a Go- 
vernment torn in pieces by the dissensions between 
Sen^ate and People. But could this be done by 
speaking his real sentiments to either ? Both were 
very faulty ; and, as &ulty men generally are, top 
angi7 to bear reason. I have given an instancy 
below, in the case of the Catiline conspiracy. And 
the issue of it declares the wisdom of his conduct 
He saved the RepubUc. 2. As a Philosopheb, 
his end and design in writing was not to deliver his 
own opinion, but to explain the Grecian Philosophy. 
rOn which account he blames those men as too 
curious, who were for knowing his own sentiments* 
Jn pursuance of this design, he brings in Stoics, 

^ Remarks upon a late Discourse of Free^thinking, 
Port 11. Rem. 53. 

Epicureans, 
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Epicureans, Pl^tonists, Academics new and old, 
in order to instruct the Romans in their various 
opinions, and several ways of reasoning. But whetfier 
it be himself or others that are brought upon the 
stage, it is theAcademic^ not Cicero ; it b the Stoic, 
the Epicurean, not Balbus nor Velleius, who deliver 
their opinions. 3. As an Obator, he was an 
Advocate for his client y or more properly j&er«WM*erf 
him. Verum etiam (says Quintilian) in his caiisiii 
quibus advocamur, eadem differentia diligenter est 
eustodienda. Utimur &mmjictwne personarwm^ rt 
velut ore alieno loquiniur. In this case, then, be 
was to speak the sentiments of his client, not his 
own. So that in all these cases, though he acted 
neither a weak nor an unfair part, he becomes totally 
inscrutable. For these were Characters, all equally 
personated: and no one more the real man than the 
others but each of them taken up, and laid down, 
for the occasion. This appears from the numerous 
inconsistencies we find in him, throughout the course 
of his sustaining them. In his oration de Harusp. 
respon. in senatu^ when the popular superstition was 
inflamed by present prodigies, he gives the hi^iest 
character of the wisdom of their Ancestors, as 
Founders of their established Religion : " Ego vero 
" primum habeo auctores ac magistros relig^onvm 
^* colendarum majores nostros : quorum mihi tahta 
" fuisse sapientia videtur, ut satis superque pru- 
" denies sint, qui illorum prudentiam, non dicam 
" assequi, sed, quanta fuerit, perspicere possint* 
13 Yet 
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Yet in his treatise of Laws^ as the reader has seen 
above *, he frankly declares^ that the folly of their 
Ancestors had mfftfixd^: many depra*vitm to^ be 
brought mto ReligioTK: }il&^Q the Philosopher con- 
. fated the Statesman : As/ in another iiistance, the 
Statesman seeitis to : baw got thebetter of -the Phi- 
losopher. He^defendsithojparadoxes of the Stoics 

:. in a philosophical dissertation : Btit in his oi:ation 

. i&c Murcmayh^ ridicules those paradoxes with the 
utmost freedom. Nor under one and the same 
Character, or .at one aod the samfe time, is he more^ 

• consistent. In the &i*ations against Catiline, when 
he opens the conspiracy to the Senate^ he represents 

' it as the most deep-laid design, which had infected 
aH tM-ders and degrees of men in the Gity. Yet, 
ndhen he brings the same affair before the People^ he 
taLks of it as only the wild and senseless escape of 
a few desperate wretches ; it being necessary for 

; his purpose, that \!oie^ Senate t^A People, who viewed 
. the Cw^V/?cj/ fix>m several stations, should see it 
ia^different lights. 

We^ meet with numbers fd \he like contradictions, 
delivered in his own person, and under his philoso- 

^ phic ©haractefv Thus, in his books of dimnatijon, 
he combats all augury, &c. and yet, in his philoso- 
jrfiic treatise of laws, he delivers himself in their 
fevQiir ; and in so serious and positive a manner, 
that it is difficult not to believe him in earnest. In 
a word^ he laughed at the opinions of State, when 

♦ See Book II. sect. 6, 

Vol. III. I te 
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he was amongst the Philosophei^s ; he laughod* at 
the doctiines of the Pliilosophers, when he wast 
cajoling an Assembly; and he laughed heartily a^, 
hoth, when withdrawn amongst his friends in a coroen 
Nor, is tliis the worst part of the story. He hatb 
g^venus no mark to distinguish his ipeaning: Fqr^ 
in his Academic questions *, he is ready to swea;r be? 
always speaks what he thiqks : Jurarem p^r Jovem 
Deosque penates, me & ardere studio veri rep^riendi, 
& ea sentire quae dicerem f : Yet, in his Nature of. 
the Gods j:, he has strangely changed his. notQ :• 
Qui autem requirunt, quid quaque de re ipsi sen-, 
tiamus, curiosius id faciunt quam necease est. 

If it be asked, then, in which of his writings wQ. 
can have any reasonable assurance of his true^ sea-, 
timents ? I reply, scarce in any, but his episxle;s* 
Nor is this said to evade any material evidence that 
may be found in his other works, in favour of i\, 
future state of rewards and punishments : on the; 
contrary, there are many very glaring instances qf 
his disbelief, as far as we can hazard a judgment oC 
his mind. As in his Offices^ which bids the faijrest 
of any to come from his heart, he delivers hin\self> 
very effectually against it; as will appear in thCi 
next section. And in his oration for Cluentius to 
the Judges, he speaks with yet more force on the- 
same side of the question : " Nam nunc quidem. 

* Lib. iv. sect. 20. 

t See note [X] at the end of this Book. 

J Lib. i. sect. 5. 

" quid 
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** quid tandem illi mali mors attulit? nisi forte 
•^ in^ptiis dicfabulis ducimur, ut existiniemus ilium 
*' apud inferos impiorum supplicia perferre," &c. 
" Qu£e si falsa sunt, id quod ovines intelUguntl 
^^ quid ^i tandem aliud mors eripuit praeter sensum 
'** doloris ? " 

Nor will most of those passages, which are usually 
brought in support of the opinion, that TuUy did 
really believe the iminortaUty of ihe soul^ stand ia 
any account against these: Because, as will be 
shdwn in the nexj: section, they best agree to a Hnd 
of irmnoTtality very consistent with a thorough dis- 
belief of a future state of rewards and punishments, 
As to the celebrated argument of Plato, for the 
innimortality of the soul, explained and inforced by 
Gicero, it is so big with impiety and nonsense, that 
one would wonder how any christian Divine could 
have the indiscretion to recommend it as doing credit 
to ancient Philosophy ; or to extol the inventers 
and espousers of it, as_ having delivered and enter- 
tained very just ^ rational^ and proper notions con- 
c^ning the immortality of the human soul. If we 
e^amirie this Philosophy as it is delivered us by 
Plato in his Phaedrus, or as it is translated by Cicero 
in his first Tusculan, we shall find it gives the 
human soul the attributes of the Divine Being, 
and supposes it to have been from eternity, uncre- 
ated and self-existent. Speaking of the principh 
of motioriy or the sbul^ it says, principii autem nulla 
cstorigo: nana e prihcipio oriuntur omnia: ipsun^ 

1 2 aut^m 
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antem nulla ex re aM nasci potest : nee enim esset 
id principium quod gigneretur aliunde. — Id autem 

nee 72asci potest, nee mori. Haec est propria 

natura animi atque vis; quae si est una ex omnibus^ 
45|uog se ipsa semper moveat, neque nata certe est, 
et cettrna est. i Tunc, c. 2, 3. It is plain too, that 
this argument assigns the human soul a neces- 
sary immortality, or an immortality whieh arises 
from its nature and essence, or from its original and 
inherent powers ; and not from the Will or appointr 
ment of God. We are told that the soul is im- 
mortal, because it is a self-moving substance ; for 
that a self-moving substance can never cease to be, 
since it will always have a power of existing within 
itself, independent of any foreign or external eause. 
And what can be said more of God himself? sentit 
Jgitur animus se moveri, quod cum sentit, illud una 
sentit se vi sua, non aliena, moveri ; nee accidere 
posse, ut ipse unquam a se deseratur. 1 Tusc. c. 23. 
Here its immortality is not supposed to arise from 
the influence of any foreign or external cause, but 
is resolved into the natural and inherent powers of the 

soul itself Plato says, liriviri i\ dyiwr^oy >^ aJia^Oof oy 

auTo o!v(xyKn tivcci mro i\ «Tf airoAAufl-Sa* ars yi" 

yyi(r^(x,i SvvocloVy i^ oiyo(,yY.r\q iymvUiv n >tj d^cHvotlov ^m^ 

av siii. The necessity here spoken of was supposed 
to arise from an internal faculty and power of the 
soul, or from the principle of self-motion. The 
force of all this, has been shuffled over by the wri- 
ters against the D. L. with only repeating, that^ 
* 3 Cicero 
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Cicero inferred the immortality of the soulfrmn its 
wonderful patvers and faculties^ on its principle of 
self motion^ its memory^ invention^ wit and compre- 
hension. As to self-motion, the word is equivocal, 
and may either signify the power given to a being" 
to be^n motion ; or a power inherejit and essential 
to a Being, who has all things within itself, and 
receives nothing from without. Now we have 
shewn, that Plato and his foUowei's used self motion, 
when applied to the soul, in this latter sense ; and 
from thence inferred a necessary immortality in 
that Bang which had it, an immortality which im- 
plied increation and self-existence. As to the other 
paioers and faculties of memory , invejition, zvit ajid 
eomprehensiony whatsoever immortality may be logi- 
cally deduced from them, it is not that which Cicero 
deduces: For, as we see, his\s> a strict and proper 
immortality, an existence jrro;w all eternity, to all 
eternity: In a word, the irpmortalify of the Supreme 
Being himself. Si cemerem (says Tully) quemad- 
modum nasci possent [facultates animi] etiam quem- 
admodum interirent viderem, i Tusc. c. 24. And 
again, wh^^n he proves the immortality of the soul 
against Paneetius, he goes upon the principle tliat 
the soul cannot be shewn to be immortal,' but on the 
supposition of its being actually ungenerated. Volt 
enim [Paneetius] quod nemo.negat, quicquid natum 

sit interire ; nasci autem animos, quod declaret 

eorum similitudo---nihil necessitatis adfert cur nas- 
calur^ animi similitudo. 1 Tusc. c. 32, 33. I would 

J 3 therefom 
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therefore have the friends of reason, not to say 
of REVELATION, considcr whether these extravagant 
notions of the human soul, do any honour to ancient 
Philosophy? and whether Tully had not acted a 
more decent and modest part, to have held consists 
ently, even with Epicurus, the mortality of tl:^p spi^l^ 
^han with Plato, that it was uncrecUodf, self-existpiti 
and necessarily eternal ? 

It is only then (as we say) \\\ |^is Epistles to hi$ 
fiends, where we see the man divested of th^ Pp/f-? 
tician^ the Sophist , and the Advocate : And ther^ 
he professes his disbelief of a future state of reward^f 
and punishments in the frankest and freest manneir. 
To L. Mescinius he says : " Sed ut ill^ secunda 
" moderate tulimus, sic hanc non solCim adversam, 
'* sed funditus eversam fortunara fortiter ferre debe- 
" mus : ut hoc saltern in maximis malis bom con- 
" sequamur, ut mortem, quam etiam beati conteca- 
*' nere debearaus, propterea quod nullum sensum 
^^ esset habitura, nunc sic affecti, non modo con- 
*' temnere debeamus, sed etiam optare *." In hk 
epistle to Torquatus, he says : " Ita enim viverc} 
" ut non sit vivendum, miserrimum est. Mori autem 
^^ nemo sapiens miserum dixit, ne beato quidem-^ 
" sed haec consolatio levis est ; ilia gravior, qua t^ 
^^ uti spero: Ego certe utor. Nee enim dum ero, 
" angar ulla re, cum omni vacem culpa: Et si 
^' NON ERo, sensu oy.inino carebo f ." Some havQ 
taken the ero and non ero^ in this passage, to relate 
* Fmn. Ep.l. V. I^. 21, f Lib. vi. Ep. 3. 

gencrically, 
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genericallj/, to existence or non-ejcistence absolutely^ 

iind not, as TuUy certainly nieant it, specifically^ to 

tlie state of existence or ndn-existehce here^ i. e. life 

or death. But if that were liis meaning, that if he 

had no being he should have no smst, Torqiiatus, for 

«6 wonderful a discovery, nfiigHt well have returned 

him his proverb, quoted !n this Epistle, yXxZyC tU 

*AW^«f. On the contrary, his meaning in all these 

jjassdges is ihdt he should have ifo seme, became he 

should hnve ho being. So in his Tuscul. 1. i. c. i 1. 

<Juorliodo igitur, aut cUr, mortem malum tibi videri 

dicis; quae aut beatos nos efficiet, atiimis maneti- 

tibus ; aut non miseros, ^ensu cidrentes, i. e. ajiimis 

non manentibus. But the foregoing passage from 

the epistle to Mescinius, in which we find the same 

diought, and in the same expression, puts the nbean- 

ing out of doubt. Add to tliis, that it was the very 

language of the Epicureans, and used by Lucretius 

AS aa antidote again&t the fear of death, 

^^ Scilicet baud nobis qurdquam, qui non eri mus tum, 
^* Accider^ omnino poterit sensumque movere." 

But let it be observed^ that when Cicero talks of 
death as of the end of man, he does not make this 
conclusion on the Epicurean principle, that the soul 
was a mere quality, but on the Platonic, that it was 
resolved into the substance from whence it was ex- 
tracted, and had no longer a particular existence. 
Again to the same person * he says ; " Deinde 

* Lib. vi. Ep. 4. 

X 4 ^ ouod 
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** quod milii ad consolationem commune tecum est, 
'* si jam vocer ad exitum vitae, non ab ea repubiica 
*' avellar, qua carendum esse doleam, pra^sertim cum 
/^ id SINE ULLO sENsu futurum sit." And again 
to his friend Toranius*: " Cum consilio profici 
" nihil possit, una ratio videtur, quicquid evenerit, 
*^ ferre moderate, praesertim cum omnium rerum 
*^ mors sit extremumJ' That Cicero here speaks 
his real sentiments, is beyond all doubt. These are 
letters of consolation, to his friends, when he him^ 
self, by reason of the ill state of Public Affairs, 
niuch wanted consolation ; a season when men have 
least disguise, and are niost disposed to lay ppeu 
their whole hearts ; 

" Nam vera3 voces tum demum pectore ab imo 
*' Ejiciuntur, & eripitur persona, manet res f.** 

LUCRET, 

Here his real sentiments are delivered positively; 
which in his Txisculan disputations he advances only 
hypothetically ; but with a clearness that well com- 
ments the conciseness of the foregoing passages. 
M. Video te altfe spectare & velle in coelum migrar^. 
A. Spero fore, ut cpntingat id nobis, *^ Sed fac, 
^* ut isti volunt, animos non remanere post mortem, 
— M. Maivero quid affert ista sententia? Fac 
enim sic animiim intcrire, ut corpus. Num igitur 
^* aliquis dolor, aut omnino post mortem sensu« 

^ Lib. vi. Ep. 21. 

^ See note [Y] at the end of thi^Book. 
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*' in corpore est? — Ne in animo quidem igitur sEir- 

** sus remanet, ipse enim nusquam est. — Hoc pre- 

*^ mendum etiam atque etiam est argumentum, 

^^ confirmato illo, de quo, si mortales animi sunt^ 

'* dubitare non possumus, quin tantus interitus ia 

*^ morte sit, ut ne mininia quidem suspicio sensus 

^^ relinquatur *," Now, this is the very language 

of the Epicureans, as appears from the following 

words of Pliny : •" Post sepulturam ali® atque alia 

maniun) ambages. Omnibus a suprema die eadem, 

quae ante primum: nee magis a morte sensus 

uUus aut corpori aut animne quam ante natalem. 

Eadem enim vanitas in futurum etiam se pro- 

pagat,— alias immortalitatem animae, alias trans- 

figurationem, alias sensum inferis d&ndo, & manes 

colendo, deumque faciendo, qui jam etiam homo 

esse desierit. Quae (malum) ista dementia, 

iterari vitam morte ? Quaeve genitis quies unquam, 
si in subliml sensus anim^e manetf.** 
Plutarch was amongst the Greeks, what Cicero 
was amongst the Latins, as far as concerned the 
business of delivering and digesting the various opi- 
pions of the Philosophers. In his famous tract of 
SUPERSTITION, he uses their common arms to com- 
bat that evil ; and ex presses^ himself with uncommon 
force where he speaks of o. future state as an error 
essential to superstition^ and what the general voice 
of Reason, interpreted by sound Philosophy, dis- 

* TusG. Disp. lib. i. c. 34 — 36. 

t jfat. Hist, lib, vii. c. 5^* 
' ^ ; claimSt 
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claimd. ** Death fe the final period of our beings 

But Superstition says no. She stretches 

out life beyond life itself. Her fears extend further 

" than our existence. She has joined to the idea 

*^ of death, that other inconsistent idea of eternal 

life in misery. For when all things come to an 

end, then, in the opinion of Superstition^ th^jf 

** begin to be endless *."- 

I will beg leave to conclude this section with tW6 
<A>0arvations relative to the general argument. 1 . Wfe 
have just given a passage from the oration for Clu- 
entiui, in which, Cicero having ridiculed the poptf* 
lar fables concerning a future state^ he subjoins, if 
ike9€ he faUe^ as all men See they are^ what hath 
' JkiUh dep/ivdi him of, besides a sense of pairi f f 

hrivoiav ct6a9(iru¥* x) otb maviku m^cviyiaiTm* afXJ^Qa$ i3(u»^« 

+ Quae si falsa sunt, id quod omnes intelligunt, quid 
ei tandem aliud mors eripuit praeier sensum doloris?-— 
Seneca reasons in the same manner. Mors contemni 
rfeb^ magis quam solet : multa eiiim de ilia credimiis, 
Multoruta ingeniis certalum est ad augeiidam ejus in^ 
femiam. Descriptus est career infemus, & peipetua 
,lioete oppressa regio, in qua 

'^ ingens janitor orci," &c. 

Sed etiam cum persuaseris istas fabulas esse, nee qmc» 
quam defunctis superesse quod timeant, subit alius metus, 
ceque enim tiihor ne apud inferos sint; quam ne nusquam. 
]Ep. 83* • ' ' 

Fro» 
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From this inferencis of the Orator, it appears that 
we have not condgded airiiss, when, from several 
quotations, interspersed throughout thia work, ia 
"which a disbelief of the common notion of a future 
state of rewards and punishments is implied, we 
have inferred the writer's disbelief of a future state 
of rewards and punishments in general, 2. We 
have seen the Philosophers of every Sect, one while 
speaking directly for, and at another, as directly 
against a future state of rewards and punishments, 
without intimating the least change in their prin^ 
ciples, or making the least hesitation in their pro- 
fessions : So that either we must hold them guilty 
of the most gross and hnpudent contradiction^ 
which their characters will not suflfer us to conceive 
of them ; or else admit the explanation givetn above 
9f the DOUBLE DQCTRiNE, and th^ different naethod« 
of their e^voteric a^d €sot$ri<i discipline. 

Yet to all this it hg^h been said, " If the Philo* 
soph^rs disbelieved the popular Divinities', and 
yet really believed the being of a God; why 
might they not reject the popular opinions of a 
- future state, and yet, at the same time, hold a 
future state of real rewards and punishments ? 
Now as they who did not believe Hercules and 
.Slsculapius to be Gods, did not for that reasoa 
disbelieve the existence of a governing Mind ; so 
they that did not believe iEacus or Minos to be 
judges of HelJ, did not for that reason disbelieve 

" all 
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** all future rewards and punishments*.'* I answer, 
the two cases are nothing alike ; the common fate 
of ttiis Writer's Parallels. 

1 . At the very time the Philosophers discard the 
popular Divinities, they declare for the being of a 
God. Thus when Varro had said that Hercules 
and ^sculapius, Castor and Pollux, were not Gods; 
he adds, they only have a right notion of God, zcho 
conceive him to he a Soul, actuating and governing 
all things by his power and wisdom f. But now, 
when these Philosophers exploded Styx, Acheron, and 
Cocj^tus, did they ever substifute any other future 
$tate of rewards and punishments in their place ? 

2. The Philosophers give the popular stories 
of the infernal regions, as the only foundation and 
support of future rewards and punishments ; so 
that, if they explode the popular stories, they must 
explode the things themselves. And what is more, 

THEY TELL US THAT THEY DID SO. But waS 

• Dr. Sykes. 

•}• Quae sunt autem ilia, quae prolata in multitudiaem 
nocent ? Haec, inquit, non esse Deos Herculem, jEscu^ 
lapium, Castorem, PoUucem. Prodi tur enim a doctis^ 
quod homines fuerint, et humana conditione defecerintt 
—But the same Varro says,— Quod hi soli ei videantur 
animadvertisse, quid esset Deus, qui crediderunt eum 
esse animam, motu et ratione mundum gubernantem* 
Apud August, de Civ. Dei^l. iv. c. 27—31. 

this 
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this the case concerning their popular Divinities ? 
Do they ever represent these as the only foundation 
and support of the belief of a Deity ? 

3. Lastly, The Philosophers held a principle 
(and we are now about to enter upon that matter) 
which was inconsistent with a future state of re- 
wards and punishments : in consequence of which, 
they formally, and in express words, disclaim and 
reject all such state and condition. But I know 
of no principle they held, inconsistent with the 
belief of a God; nor of any declarations they ever 
made against such belief. We conclude, therefore, 
that the two cases are altogether dissimilar and 
unrelated. 



SECT. IV. 

Notwithstanding this full evidence against 
tlie Philosophers; I much doubt, the general 
prejudice in their favour, supported by the reason- 
ableness of the doctrine itself, will be yet apt to 
keep the reader 3 opinion on this point suspended. 

I shall therefore, in the last place, explain the 
CAUSES which withheld the Philosophers from be- 
lieving : and these will appear to have been certain 
fundamental principles of the ancient Greek Phi- 
losophy, altogether inconsistent with the doctrii» 
of a future state of rewards and punishments. 

But to give this its due force, it will be proper to 
premise, that the constitution of that Philosophy, 

being 
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Veing above measure refined and speculative, it wasf 
always wont to judge and determine rather on me- 
taphysical than on moral maxims ; and t<> 
stick to all consequences, how absurd soever, which 
were seen to arise from the former. 

Of this, we have a famous instance in the ancient 
Democritic Philosophy: which holding, that not 
only sensationSy but even the cogitations of the mind^ 
were the mere passion of the Thinker ; and so, all 
knowledge and understanding, the same thing with 
sense; the consequence was, that there could not 
be, any error of false judgment; because aJl passion 
was true passion, and all appearance true appear- 
ance. From hence it followed, that the sun and 
moon were no bigger than they seemed to us : and 
these men of reason chose rather to avow this con- 
clusion, than to renounce the metaphysic principle 
which led them into it. 

So just is that censure which a celebrated Frenrfi 
writer passes upon them : when the Philosophers 
once besot themselves xvith a prejudice , they are even 
more incurable than the People themselves \ because 
they besot themselves not only with the prejudice, but 
^ith the false reasonings employed to support it *. 

* Qaand les philosophes s'entfetent une fois d'un ptb- 
jag6, ils sont plus incurables que le peuple m6me; 
parce qu'ils s'entStent ^galement. & du prejuge & des 
fausses ralsons dont ils le soutiennent. Fontenelle, Hist, 
des Oraqles. 

The 
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The regeivdtQ.nu^tc^kysic principles being sagreat^. 
the Gre^^k Philpsopbexis (as we shall, see) must needat 
rejeqt the cjoctriue of a future state of rewards and 
punishments, how imuimerable aad invincible soever 
the Tnorai arguments are which may be brought Uh 
sppport it For now we come tp shew^ that there 
MTJ^e two niBTABHYsacAX PRINCIPLES cMiceming, 
God and thq soul, uniyersally embraced, by all^, 
\vhich i^ecessarily exclude ail notion of a. future state, 
qf, reward and punishment 

TJhe FIRST p^iNCiPLi^ which led the Philosor 
pher3: to conclude against such a state was^ tha'T 
Qop CQui^D nje;ithbiv re ang^y: nor. hurt. 
ANy 0N£*^ This, Cicero assures us, was held. uni- 
versally ; as well by those who believed ac Provi- 
4er^e^ a^by those who believed not; ^^ At hoc. 
" quidem coj^hunj: 1ST omniuivj: philosopho- 

B^K , npn eprum modo, qui Deum nihil habere. 

ipsum n^ptii.dicunt, & nihil exJiibere alteii : sed, 
*^ eonun etiam qui Deum semper agere aliquid &. 
" mpliri volunt, NUMauAM nec. irasci Deuji. 
" N^A njpci;re *." • What conclusion the Epicu- 
cureaos.drew-.frora^h€^ce (those who, he he^e says,, 
held, Deun^ nihil habere ipsuin.,negotii), he tells U3» 
in another place, by the mouth of Velleius their- 
spokesman. ^ ^' Intelligitur enim" (an expression 4e-^ 
noting thaf:^^ in thi§ point, the philosophers were^ 
agreed) '^ ^^beata, immortalique natura^ 8c iraim 
'' &, gratiam. sf^gri^avi :. quibus r^QotiS| nullos^ a^ 

* Oflic4li}>,jii,p^p^a8v 

" superi$ 
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" superis impendere metus *.** And that the othei* 
Sects drew the same conclusion (which infers the 
denial of a future state of rewards and punishments) 
we shall now see by Cicero himself who speaks 
for them all. 

He is here commending Regulus for preferring 
the public good to his own, and the honest to the 
profitable ; in dissuading the release of the Cartha- 
gmiati prisoners, and returning back to certain 
misery, when he might have spent his age at home 
in peace and pleasure. All this, he observes, was 
done out of regard to his oath. But it may, perhaps/ 
says he, be objected, what is there in art oath? 
The violator need not fear the wrath of Heaven ; 
for all Philosophers hold, that God cannot be angry 
nor hurt any one. He replies, that, indeed, it was 
a consequence of the principle of God'^ not being 
angry y that the perjured man had nothing to fear 
firom divine vengeance : but then it was not this 
feary which was really nothing, but justice ahd 
good faith, which made the sanctioji of an oath. 
The learned will chuse to hear him in his own words. 
" M. Atiiius Regulus Carthaginem rediit: jneque 
eum caritas patriae retinuit, nee suorum. Neque 
vero tum ignorabat se ad Crudelissiniuni hostem, 
& ad exquisite supplicia proficisci: Sed jus- 
" jurandum conservandum putabat. Quid est igi- 
*^ tur, dixerit quis, in jurejurando ? Num iratum 
[^ timeraus jovem? At hoc quidem coomiune 

* DeNat.Deor.l,i.c. 17. 

:' est 
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est omniutti Jjhllosophorum, — Numquam NEd 
iRAsci Deum, NEC NOCERE. — Haec qwidem 
ratio HOB magis contra Regulum, quatn contra 
omne josjiimmlum valet: Sed hi jurejurando, 
non qui inetus, aed quae vis sit, debet inteiiigi; 
Est efiitn jusjiwrandiitn affirmatio reiigiosa : Quod 
autem afflrinatfe, quasi Deo teslte, promiseris, id . 
tenendum est : Jam enim non ad iram Deorami 
qutge n*ulla est ; sed ad justitiam A; ad finem. 
peftinet ^f It is true, the same Tully says f , 
^os placat&s picftas • effidet et sanctitas,*' which 
looks as if he thought the Gods might be angry ; 
and that, therefore, by qu{^ nulla est, in the words 
above, he did not mean, what the words imply^ — 
gude vana et commentitia est ; but, what they do 
net imply^ — qua nihil ad rem pertinet. But pldcatos 
is not here used in the strict specific sense of ap- 
peased, which infers preceding anger ; but in the 
more loose generic sense <rf propitious, winch infers 
no such thing. And my reason for understanding 
#ie word in this s^nse, is, that, two or three lines 
afterwards, he declares it to be the opinion of the 
Philosophers (to which lie agrees) 'Deos non nocere: 
®ut this opinion was founded on that other, in 
question, Deos non irasci. 

Here then, we see, Tully owns the consequence 
of this universal principle; that it overthrew the 
.ootiou of divine punishments : And it will appear 

Vot; III. ' - ' ' ' X presently, 
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presently, that he was not singular in tbb concession; 
but spoke the sense of his Grecian masters. 
. A modern reader, full of the philosophic ideas of 
these late ages, will he surprised, perhaps, to be 
told, that this consequence greatly embarrassed 
Antiquity ; when he himself can so easily evade it, 
by distinguishing between the human passions of 
janger and fondness, and the divine attributes of 
justice and goodness ; on which the doctrine of a 
future state of rewards and punishments is invin* 
cibly established. But tlie. ancients had no such 
precise ideas of the divine Nature. 

Dacier, who understood the genius of Antiquity 
very well, was of the same opinion, as appears 
from his comment on these words of Antoninus — 
If there be Gods^ then leaving the world is no such 
dreadful thing ; for you may be sure they will do 
you no harpt — ci /*i» ^toC tio-iir, Hh iuuiy* xotxZ 
yi^ CM «x fty vipiCaAottir. — Comme les Stoiciens 
n'avoient aucune id^e ni de peines, ni de recom- 
penses etemelles apr^ la mort, et que le plus grand 
caractere qulls reconnoissoient en Dieu, estoit une 
BONTE INFINIE, ils estoient persuadez qu'apres 
cette vie on n avoit rien k craindre, et que c'estoit 
une chose entierement opposte ^ la nature de Dieu, 
de faire du mal. I^ veritable religion a tire les 
hommes d'une securite si pemicieuse, Sac. — The 
learned Critic, indeed, expresses himself very ill, 
contbunding the premisses and conclusion, tlie cause 
and effect, all the way^ one with another ; bu^ his 

mc^ainng 
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meaning is pl^n enough, that (in his opinion) the 
Ancients were very inexpert in their attempts ^to 
sever (if ever they attempted it) anger from God s 
justice, Qxxdjbndness from his goodness. We shall 
shew, by an illustrious instance, that he was not 
mistaken ; lest the reader should suspect that, of 
an obscure speculative Principle, we have feigned 
mie of general credit and influence, 

Lactantius, from a forensic Lawyer, now be- 
come an Advocate for Christianity^ found nothing 
so much hindered its reception with the Learned, 
as the doctrine of a future judgment ; which, 
their universal principle, that God could not be 
angry y directly opposed. To strike at the root of 
this evil, he composed a discourse, which Jerom 
calls, pulcherripimn opus^ intitled, de ira Dei: 
For he had observed, he tells us, that this Princi- 
ple was now much spread amongst the common 
People * ; he lays the blame of it upon the Philo- 
sophers f ; and tells us, as TuUy had done before, 
that all the Philosophers agreed to exclude the 
passion of ang^r from the Godhead ;};. 

So that the general syllogism, Lactantius pro- 
posed to answer, was this : 

If God hath no affections of fondness or hatred^f 

love or anger ; he cannot reward or punish. 
But he hath no affections ; Therefor e^ (§ c. 

* Animadverti plurimos existimare non irasci Deum. 

f lidem tamen a Philosophis irretiti, &falsis argumen- 

tatioDibus capti. 

J Ita omnes Philosophi de ira consentiunt. 

K 2 Let 
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tct us see then, how he marid^te : F6riftftitdd^h 
his knowledge hi the tnie geiifus '6f t:hrtstidti% 
was, perhaps, very impeirfect, he wbs 'exq[ui!§lfe!y 
well skilled in the strong and weak difleof !Plei|^ 
Philosophy. A modem answerer w-CHild tefttSlfify 
have denied the major; but that'vf^s'^ Pribfdjfife 
received by all psaties, as Laefenlliis httitedf "^Vfe 
us to understand, when he says, that the 'Miidjife 
of God's not being ahgry destrdjr^ all 'rfefirfion, 
'by taldrig away a future state*. iTc'h^'hdftliflg 
left then but to dieriy the mitihr : AiiA ' this, lie 't^ 
lis, is hb purpose to uridertate^t- 

His business is to prove, Wikt *G6a*h^^hdftfi8fc 
'passkms : And though, by sevei^I ex'ptfesslb'ns,. iliSdp- 
ped lip and down, he seems to'be filUy setisibte iJf 
'^e grossness of this Princijde; yiet, on the'bfeftr 
hand, all Philos6phy agreeitfg'to mike it the 'fte- 
cessary support of a future state, he sets dpi)n"lik 
task in good earnest, avoids all fefiheitients, "^aira 
maintains that there are in God, as^^^e '^Ye'^iti 
man, the passions of love and hatted. 'ni6se'"in- 
deed are of tvvo kinds in man, reasonai^le '^^iixii 
unreasonable ; in God, the reasonable ouly*rfr^to be 
found. But, to make all sure, and provi'de at prbpter 
subject for these passions, he contends stiicmgly 

* Qui sine ixa Deum esse ciedentee; dissolvunt oixttieQi 
religionein — Sive igitiir gratiam Deo, sivc irain, sive 
utnimque detraxeris, religionem tolli necesseest. 

*|- Hffic [nempe tit irascatn?* Deus] tueada nobis, & 
asserenda sententia est: in ea enim sunima omnis'^ 
cardo religionis pietatisque versatui*. 

for 



fon G^d's h^ng q kwnfi^ fPl^r' N.o discrediteklbl^ 
nq^p^, ajif ttat ^iin|&, ip t|^e Ct^urclji; aE^d wbkh, if 
If mi^ ^ in^ulgfid a conjec^re^ 1 woul* svypjppse^ 
W^. %4. ^nt^x^ducj^d for th^t v.ery. purpose, to whip^ 

iPufc.ili ifi. ver^y pteeryeUblq, tlji^^t our AuJ^r ip^ 
tj;ip4Mcetbt t;^i^ ippijsj^ous. iiq^ion of Go4J^ ^^i^Si 

t^ ^\ hi^ f Ipq^ence, tp discredijt hut^cm reqsQ^; 
\jx pr^r tp (feposp tibe ^i^^iter to telieve biip, tte| 
iju9tbing could be known of God but l^y JlevciatipH. 
T^lfi$. is^^fji dd ^:ick of tj^ie Pisputer^ 9^^ ^1^ 
tp.inakp rppii^als upc^a Reason; wljich/wbeQ fpun4 
tpo ujgrjght to di^flect, must be represented as tp9 
weak to itjidee, Ajid when once we find an Autbop, 

\rbp wQul4 bp yj^ed. forbislo^g, begig, wdtjj "(^,Qr 
pifepiatipg ^e^sjoa ; we may be a3§ure(^he, hfj^ ^^f^ 
Y^ry uweaspnaWe paradox to advance* So wbieifi 
the l($arned Huetius woujd p^3 upoa M^ ^^f^^^ 
Q nupber of sligbt chimerical conjectures ^i; J^" 
ff^j(i$tration$^ be introduce bjs work; by cayillingp ^ 
thp (pe^^inty of the pirinciples of Gepnaetry. 

I. Here w^ see bow tiie Orthodp^v evaded tbis 
conclusion of Pagan Philosophy, lagainst a state 
jQi future punishm^at. Would you know how i^9 
ff ere tics ms^naged ? They wenjt cg^tbe^ way tot 
•WfOds, ^ybicb it njay be just wowfi while to meutjpiu 
'Jlje Crea^oiC of the in^isilfle world (pr ^e ijirsjt 
Cause) the Marcionit^s call^qcl thp ^Jfppi ^n4 ^tb^ 

K 3 Creator 
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Creator of the visible world, the just. Si de 
Marcionis argueris haeresi, quae altenrm bimum^ 
alterum Jnstum Deum ferens, ilium invisibiiium, 
hunc visibilium creatorem — Hieron. Ep. ad Pom" 
mach. Now they agreed in this, with the Pagans, 
that the Good could not punish, but that the 
Just would ; whose office it was to execute ven- 
geance on the wicked. And, at the same time, 
holding an evil principle, they called this Justy 
the MIDDLE, whose office is thus described in Ihe 
dialogue against Marcion — To those who conform 
themselves to fAe good, the middle principle 
gives peace ; hut to those who obey the evil, the 
MIDDLE inflicts tribulation and anguish. *H ^y (aU% 

dfi^ri UTTDxoso'i r!a dyokiu OLvetriv Muo'vij VTrnKOHtri il rta 

woi/?if al ^AuJ/tv ilicoin. Thus did these Heretics divest 
the first Cause, or the Good, of his attribute of 
justice ; and gave it to the Middle Principle^ be- 
cause they were not able to sever it from anger. 
Upon the whole, as Lactantius, himself a Philoso- 
pher, was admirably well versed in all the pagan 
Systems, he could not but understand a Principle, 
which all the Philosophers held ; nor could he 
mistake a Consequence^ which they all drew from it. 
And as St. Jerom has dignified this tract de ira Deiy 
with the title of pulcherrimuAi oPus, we must' 
h6eds conclude that the method Lactantius took to 
support a future judgment was strictly confoimable 
to THE OLD POSTURE OF DEFENCE, and approvied 
by the Orthodox of that time. : 

•-- - I. But 
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L But It may be, objected, perhaps, that this 
prhiciple, of God's fwt being angry, only concluded 
against a future state of ptmishments, and ndt of 
rewm*ds : Many of the philosophers holding th6 
affection of grace and faxiour ; though they '• all 
denied that of anger ; as Lactantius expressly as- 
sures us : Ita omnes philosophi de ira comentiitnt, 
de gratia (Sserepaht. To this I reply, 

1; That, when the sanction of punishment is 
taken off, the strongest influence of a future 8tat6 
is destroyed. For while the Ancients made the 
rewards of Elysium only temporary^ 

" Has omnes, ubi mille rotam volvere per annos,"i§*a 

they made the punishments of Tartarus eternal \ 

" Sedet, aeternumque sedebit 
Infelix Theseus," 

This, Plato teaches in several places of his works *. 
And Celsus is so far from rejecting it, that he ranks it 
in the number of those doctrines which should neyer 
be abandoned, but maintained to the very lastf- 

"* Oti' av iil^iffVif aafMTOis £X,^iv, ha rot fuyih Tm of^lnpta^ 

«roMa( iiBi^raa-fjLEvoiy i a}0\a oca rufxavei ovla Totatjraj rimiSE h 
mfwixHija jm^a fi'Jtki »V tov Tafafov, o6ev Sinls eii^alvuaiv. 
Phaedo, p. 1 13.: — •'^Aa^w 3eowav7« ol fanfj opSfltg ita rag oiaol^* 
Hag ra liiytra j^ oiwn^ala xj ^^s^irala 'soBm mirxflAxi to» 

■ 

^iS Of 'Jc o^Moi mitfimm aiu^loig mm^i &vvitoi^' x^^wre it t3 
iirfAai&' fiiiff iTTdi, pfJir- «^^®^ Mftuvm /unJWj vok avitt^i 
mvoleiMltg. Apu4 Of ig. cootr Cels. lib. viii. - . 

^ K4 It 
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It is trdiQ) tlmt aorerpd paisagest of Anftiqtiity 

iaky be objected to what is hece said ngiiin^t tbe 

letermtif of rewards; pattkuWly t^ oi Cio^j 

^' Omnibus qui patriam cdBservt^^iut^ adju«(9niit| 

'^ auxeriiit, certum esse in coelo ac defins^m lOoiiXlii 

" ubi beati jevo s£MPiT£R#fo frui^itiur *." But 

we are to koow, that the AncisBts distiaguisbed 

the souls of men into three. speci€;s; Hax^ kixjccAK^ 

the HEROIC, and the demonic. The two Issty 

when they left the body^ were k)deed> belbv^di to 

enjoy eternal happiness, for their public s^rv^kcis on 

earth ; not in Eiifrnm, but h^ Heaven ; whem Uic^ 

became a kind of demi-gods. BiHall, of thej^<^f| 

which included the great body of Manlqpd, were 

understood to have their designation in Purgatory j 

Tartarus, or UlyMufH ; TPhe jf7'# and last of which 

abodes were temporary ; and the *^eco7r(f only eternal. 

Now thc^e who bad greatly served their Country, 

in the manner TuUy there mentidms^ were supposed 

to have souk of the hir^^kox demonic kind f , 

2. fiut secondly, in every sense of a future state 
as a T^oral deitgnation, rfewards and punishments 
ne^riessarily imply each other ; So that where one is 
wanting, "the other cannot possibly subsist. This 
was too visible not to be seen by the ancient Phij' 

* Soma. Scip. cap. 3, 

f Eusebius, speaking of the politii»l<5<ods of^^[yp%, 
£^port6' what is hete deliv^red^f those Aero»c ox-dAnetmie 

A0ANA2IAS.— Pi?l^t),: EVftug, 1* iHv a -3. : 

losophers; 



loso^ers : X^^^ap^us thus asgy^ wit;b th^qpK on 
conaaion pf iaciples. " If God bt not pf^avok^ ai 
*^ impmcs andwkhed mm^ mitimr h he pleased; mth 
*' the good atkijusi. Fpr c<)^ary objiect^ onMSt 
^^ either excite eontnovy affec^n$, or Qo afiisctipns 
'^ at all. So that Iw ^hf> leyes gooii ii^n^ d^h^^I at 
'^ tl^e sa£»e time hate tbeiUr; aiyt l^e who biitei^iiot 
^^ m fi(ieQ> camiot love the ^poA : Because l>otb to 
^^ ]/9W good n;»69 proceedetb fiTom w aJNMdFn^ce 
^^ of ill ; and ^ hate iH nii^ feoooh a tendemes^ to 
^' the good "^Z' And se co^cludas, tl^t ^he d^yiip^g 
Cod s attril^t^ of (mger^ \«Jbi^h removeet th^^e^Nt^i^^ 
rmnts of a future state, oveirtiari;^ ti»e ^toM its^ 
'^ Sive igitur ^pitiam Deq, siMe iram^ %im uitPttQpq|M(9 
" detraxeris, religionem toUi necesse ^st/' 

In all this (as we say) he does not in the least 
misrepresent the common conclusions of Philosophy. 
Plutaroh diSlivering the sentiments of learned Auti- 
quity on this head, expressly makes the denial of 
future iriisery^ to infer the denial of a future state. 
Death is the final period of our being. But Su- 
perstition says, no. She stretches out life beypnd 
** liifc itself. Her feafs extend further than our 

* Si Deus Bon iraacitcif impiis fc irtjustis; hec ^ioar 
tttic^e ju^Qsque diligft : In rebus eoim div^sis^ ^MiSt 
4J^^mque p^tcm.iaA¥0ri Uficessf^ e$t„ j^^ innmtxmtti 
Itaque qiii bonos diligit, & males edit ; & qui malos non 
(DdU, j^ee. bpaos,, diligit : Qui^ .&iJilig«:^ >k)Boa> cjl odio 

liescendit, . v . . 

....'■ " existence* 
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^ eiktence. She bos joined to the idea of death, 
'' that other incoosisteut idea ^ eternal life in 
misery. For when all thin^ come to an end, 
then, in the opinion of Superstition, they be^ to 
'^ be endless* Then, I can't tell what, dark and 
dismal gates of Tartarus fly open : then, rivers, 
of fire, with all the fountains of Styx, are broken 
up, &c. — ^Thus doth cursed Superstition oppose 
tiie T<Mce of God, which hath declared death to 
be the end of suflfering*." Deaths says he, w 
the end of mffermg^ therefore the end of bang. 
Only with tiie urif •» v^irt^ov of the rhetoricians he 
has here, in the most rhetorical of all his discourses, 
put the conclusion before the premisses. 

3. But lastly, I shall shew (under the next head, 
to which we are going) that the Philosophers did 
not consider the attribute of grace and Javour 
(which they allowed) to be a passion or affection ; 
though they considered anger (which they allowed 
not) under that idea. 

II. As the foregoing objection would insinuate 
that the universal Principle of God's not being 
angry y doth not prove enough \ so, the next pre- 
tends, that it proves too much : For, secondly, it 
may be objected, that this principle destroys God's 

^ Sf« TO (Mi maSttv wsTf^fvysv.— De Superst. 

■■' ' Providence 
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Providence here, as well ias a future state of rewards 
and punishments hereafter; which Providence se- 
veral of the theistical Philosophers, we know, did 
beheve. 

This tvill require consideration. 
Lactantius says : " All the Philosophers agree 
about the anger ; but concerning the grace or 
fatour they are of different opinions*.'* And 
taking it for granted, that they considered the grace 
or favour J which they held, as well as the anger^ 
which they denied, to be a passion or affection^ he 
argues against them as above : and adds, " There- 
" fore the error of those who take away both grace 
" and anger is the mbst consistent f.** But ihe- 
thinks, the absurdity of the error here imputed, 
should have taught Lactantius, tliat the Philoso- 
phers, who had rejected anger because it was an 
human passion, could never give their God Jiwour 
or fondness, which is another human passion : For 
though they sometimes dogmatized like lunatics, 
they never syllogized like idiots ; though their prin- 
ciples were often unnatural, their conclusions were 
rarely illogical. He should tlierefore have seen, 
that those, who held the gratia or benevolence of 
the divine Nature, considered it not as a passion or 

* Omnes philosophi de ifa consentiunt, de gratia 
discrepant. 

t Ergo coQstantior est error illorum, qui & iram simul, 
& ^ratiam tollunt. 

« 

affection^ 



^iffectiqu^ but 9s aa ^y^ Jr^m^ iU> €4^£ffiffi,*';, ^ 
nhich tb^^ bqilt their upttoa cf^ a, gWf^Citl ^ftyV 
(^ce. So that whfsp he says^ QjfmmiMS % 5fW^ 
or fervour J they are of different opinions, w^ w^ 
to understand no moi^ t^iw tbajt 9CHnp< p$ tijfem 
^Kb14 ^ Providenpe, and others deoji^ it 

Jjdt us s€)e tbw ^M^ la§id of Provijcjbpo^ the 
IbeiBtical Pbi}p6ophp(3 b^eviBd. Tb^ Pi^^^i^Ar 
X^TK^. aiKi Sxi^ics wanjt pretty u^cb to^^t^c 
jfi this matter. It i^ cprnmonly i^p^ted to Ari^tptl^ 
timt he be^ no Provi^enc^ \f> be ^xl^nd^ !pll^!^f 
than the moon: But this is « cabiou^ w)^(^ 
t^hajcidi^ mmA oi him. Wb^t Afis^otle i9fc:ftnt 
by the ^PHord^^ wWk g^Y^ a^ handle to it, wa^ thai 
^ partioflar pro^iijfeuce dfd not extend itself to ^ 
dividmlf : Ifov being a fi^t^ist in natural thin^^ opd 
at Om same tune n^a^t^iq^^g fre^-Tv^ ip xpap^ h^ 
tiiought, if Proyidei;^qe w<ere extended to iiidividu^ 
it would, either iraj^p^e a q«c€i^^y on h^man ajQt^pn^. 
pr, 1^ eipployecj op ynexe qontingeiiKries, b^ ^ts^ fye^ 
qufQUtly dcf^^bOed ; which wqyld ^pk liff^ iroBQ^iy^:; 
dx^ npt .§Beipg.^i)y w^y to recqncjl^ ^e^-will ftpd.p^^- 
i^qiepce, he ciit the kiof:, and deia^ed that Prpyi4^ce[ 
exteff^ted its care pycE individuals, I^^no's notion oS 
T^f;Qivid^% ^^m tp h^ve been as loose f, yet bifij 

* See the following quotation from Sallust the phi- 
losopher* 

t Cotta, in Cicero, explaining the doctrine of 4tie 
^^ics, ^3, i^qj^ cujrat{D(?us] §iqgulos homipes. Noa 
mirum, ne civitates quidem. Non eqs ? ^^ natijon^ 
quidem et gentes. N, D. iii. 39. 

t fatalism 



iktafism wafe liidre iMlbrfri : and, fetlefed, ^letter sup- 
'f«#ted/1br he denied ^il^e-wiU in triah: Which irv'as 
^lie tJnly 'diflf^re6tie in -Srls matter' b6twe<m •him' aofi 
AVistotle. 

'affisbelief W'ia fllbii^ ^fete ' of te^ards and pnni^i- 
^feints ; hay, Wfti6^*dfetract}ve of it 

'Bik %e 'PirrttAisoREAys and PLA^cvN^rsTs wiU 

'tidt i)e pttt'^fF'so: '^b^ held a particular Pmvi- 

ldf6nce/cx*t€totfirlgitself to'Iiitdividoals : A* Providence, . 

'^hich, accorflihg to anci^t notions, could not '!« 

latiniihigtelreil * without the affections of Ime (oM 

il£ger. Hd^e'ihtelies the diifficuhy: iliese'Seclft 

'rdtabved all passions frorh the Gt)dhead, especiaSy 

anger; $tid, on that acjd^tmt, rejected a future $tate 

of reVvai-dd and ptmtshtnents ; while yetthey believed. 

a Pfovidence, which was administered by the escer- 

cise of those very passions. ' For the trtie sc!uti<>u 

brtKis <fiffiCtiity,*we must have recourse to 'a pre- 

".Vailing principle 6f Pagattiiism, often before hintetf 

'- at, for the Clearing tfp nfiany bbsturities in "Atttiqiiity : 

^r m^,' that hi locaitutelnr Deities. Pythagoras 

" arid' Plato weVeilfefep in the Theology which tau^t, 

that the ' several regions of the earth were ^deKvercd 

over, by the^ Creator of the Unh/crse, to the vice- 

gerency and government of inferior Gods, ^hi^ 

opinioif was originally Egyptian; on Tt hose authority 

these two Philoiophers received 4t ;* though it had 

''been long the pbpular belief all dver 'tlie pagan 

world. ' Hence, we see the writings of the Pytha- 

goreaoft 
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goreans and Platonists so full of the doctrinjs of 
Demons: A doctrine, i/vhich even characterized 
the Theology of those Sects. Now, these Demom 
were ever supposed to have passions and affections. 
On these principles and opinions the Greeks formed 
the name of that mixed moral mode, Supejistition: 
they called it taviSMfAoyiciy which signifies the fear 
pf Demons or inferior Gods. And these being sup- 
posed, by the Philosophers, to have passions ; and 
a Species, or at least one of them (called, by the 
people, THE ENVIOUS Demon) to be more than 
ordinary capricious and cruel in the exercise of the 
4)assions, these notions gave birth to all the extra- 
vagant Rites of atonement * : the practice of which, 
as we $ay, they called iuo'itctiiJt,oyU ; intimating, in 
the very term, the passion which gave birth to them; 
and by which alone, the Ancients understood a par- 
ticular Providence could be administered. And 
here it is worthy our observation, that Chalcidia^, 
gives this as the very reason why the Peripatetics 
rejected a particular Providence, (he says indeed, 
though falsely, all Providence below the moon) 
namely, because they held nothing of the admini- 
stration of inferior Deities. His words are these : 
" Aristotle holds, that tlie providence of God 
*^ descends even to the region of the moon : but 
*' that, below that orb, things were neither governed 
^' by the decrees of God, nor upheld by the wls- 
" dom and aid of Angels, Nor does he suppose 

* See note [Z] at the end of this Book. 

^' "any 
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" any providential intervention of Demons *•" So 
closely united, in the opbion of this writer, whom 
Fabricius calls gnarissitrms "ceteris philosophia |, was 
the doctrine of a particular Providence, and the 
.doctrine of Demons and subaltern Deities. 
. But when now the Soul is disengaged from the 
body, it is no longer, in thdr opinion, under the 
government of Demons; nor consequendy subject 
to the effects of the Demonic passions. And what 
becomes of it then, we shall see hereafter. A re* 
markable passage in Apuleius, will explain and justify 
the solution here ^ven : " God (saith this author) 
^* qannot undergo any temporary exercise of his 
" power or goodness: And therefore cannot be 
'' affected with indignation or anger; cannot be 
depressed with grief, or elated with joy. But; 
being free from all the passions of the mind, he 
neither sorrows nor exults ; nor makes nnyimtanr 
** taneous resolution to act or to forbear acting. 
Every thing of this kind suits only the middle 
nature of the Demons: For they are placed 
^^ between Gods and Men; as well in the frame 
" and composition of their minds, as in the situation 
'^ rf their abodes, having immortality in qommoa 

* Aristoteles Dei providentiam usque ad lunaa regior 
nem progredi censet; infra vero neque providentise scitis 
regi, nee angelonim ope consultisque sustentari : nee 
vero Dsemonum prospicientiam pu|:at intervenire. ^om« 
in Platonifi Timasum. 

f Bi|)l. Lat. 1. iii. c. 7. 

'' with 
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with the foTBier, and affeetimm m coamgi^ with 
the latter. For they arc sutgect^ like tla;^te^;be 
every way irritated and' appeased ; so as .to^^te 
inflamed by anger, melted by compasskni, ftltoiHi 
by gfts, softened by prayers, exasperated bjr.fe^ 
gleet, and soothed again by observance. . t^X & 
werd, to be affected by every thing that canf0^ 
impression on the htiman mind *." Plutarch p^ys 
the same thing, but with this remarkable addi^n, 
that it was the very doctrine of Plato and f^yxjlA- 

* — Debet Deus nuHam perpeti vel operis vd-.flCmoiis 
temporalem perfunolionem ; &, idcirco neec indi|^ilafji9ne 
4iec .ira contingi, nullo angore contrabi, niill& xitaaji^te 
jgeslire ; &ed ab omnibus :paa3ioQtbu8 animi lifafef. nee 
jdolere unquain, nee aliquando lastari, oec aliq^id tqpeft* 
tlnum vclle vel nolle. Sed & hac cuncta^ ut id -genu 
cs&teray Dscmonum raediocritati congruunt. Sunt.l^ilB 
inter horiaines 8c deos, ut loco regionis, ita ingenio^nqDti^ 
intersiti, habentes communem cum superia inHoaqiCBli- 
tatem cum inferis passionem. Nam perinde ut nos^pati 
^ottsunt omnia animorum placamenta vel incit^mfUita ; 
At & ira incitentur, & mtsericordia ilectaqtur, &^ donis 
inviteatur, & precibos kniantur, 8c contumeliig eqias* 
perentur,' & honoribus mulceantur, aliisque omnibiis. ad 
similem nobis modum varientur. ©e Deo SocratS. 

4' BeXtiov iff 01 ra 'srsfi rov Tu^^va t^ "Oai^iv 3fy ^l(fV{jix9fii$SW9 

AHN ivou vofil^mlE^, a; x) IIAATriN, x) IIT^ArOFAS, 3U 
■ SsvoK^irn;', >cj Xgva-iTTTr&y I'jrofjLsvoi rig HAAAl GEOAC^OTX, 
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On the whole then it* appears, that the Principle :; 
of God's not being angry j which subverted the doc- 
trine of a future state of rewai:<is and punishments, 
did not at ajl affect a particular Providence here ; i 
and that, the grace or favour which some of them v 
ic^ unto the Deity was no passion or affection^ like I 
the anger J which they took away ; but only a simple 
benevolence, which, in the construction of thje Uni« [ 
vi^rse; was directed to the best ; but did hot interfere 
to prevent disorders in particular Systems. A be* i 
nevolence too, that went not fi*om the ztill, but the . 
esHnce of the Supreme Being *. 

Sallust, the Philosopher, writing of the Gods 
and the JVorld, proposes in his fourteenth chapter, 
to speak to this question, hoxo the immutable Gods 
may be said to be angry and appeased '\. In the 

first 

fti%pfcW x^ nsivdv oara talnai^ iyrsv6fA£va tcu; fAilaSohais vadtti 
tits fdh (MOO^y THi a yrriciv kirilafatlei' yiv&Hcu yog ug h avQ^iroii^' 
9^ isiiiMaiv, agernig iiafopcu x^ uauiai. De Is. & Os. p. 642. 

* So Seneca informs us: Qudb causa est Diis bene 
faciendi? Natuba. Errat, siquis putat illos nocere 
▼elle:^ Non possunt. Nee accipere injuriam queunt, 
nee facere^ lasdcre etenim Isedique conjunctupi est. 
SunHna ilia ac pulcherrima omnium natuia, quos peri-- 
culo exetnit, nee periculos quldem fecit. Ep. 95. 

'\ n*lf M Otoi fin fMlaSa}^fMyoiy opylit^Ocu k^ itfa^ta^m 
>iy^* 

Vol, III. L 
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first: pliEKre, he say«(, that God hath no buiiKai 
passions ; he neither rej(Ace$y if a^ffftyy ffor appeased' 
xvkh^gift^ * : S^ Ikr is certainly agreeable to tamth» 
But faow then? Why, the Gocft^ w^ ettimaUy^l^ 
hi^ieent (that} is, as Seneca s^ys below^ causa- D^i 
btoefaciendi katura) and beneficent only, aadt 
ns^er hiirtful f . Thu3 having- avoided one tuAsRpm^ 
\m falls into* another ; and supf^setW in to^ be- l^t^' 
Nature., and not tVilt\ whieh detenrnne^ Q^ 
beneficence. Th(ei iilfercnce from whiiel^is, ^lat^ 
rewards and punishments of lleaven ane themi^tmlf 
and necessary effects- of attions ; }i0t p^tvtj ai4^ 
trary- amse^ip^wes^ or tke^ designa^aj^ (^tf^: 
And so oar Pbtiiosopher main^'ns. For n(^ AflF 
dISIculty being, that if Nature be the canse- ^ th$^ 
btmjkence g^ the, G9dheadi bow caw P)POvideap# 
bestow good on the virtuous man, and evil on the 
vv:ipk^ ? Qw Sophist re^lyea it thus- : " W14l{e..im^ 

" ai?B gPQd>^e ^^ joiiied by siaiiiU^di*^ of oatacft 
^^ id tlie Godii; and when evil, separated by div^ 
'^« militudc. Whtle we praetise virti*e, we are kr 
" union with them; bat defection to vice makes 
*V them our eoeanies ; oDt be€au*e they ^'e o^gry 
^ at us, but beci^se our crimes interpose belweea. 
^^ us and their divine irradiations, and leave iis a 
" prey to the avenging Demons. — So that to say;,^ 
** God is turned away from the wicked, is the same 

* * • • 

'• ' '^^ as 
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**' ^$* to say, fHE SUK IS H1& FHaM a' bxini:^^ 
**; MAV *." An apt comparison : and Very ex-* 
pfiessive of thef prindple of'this phil<*ophy; i^hich 
supposes the infl^nce of the Deiiy, to be \ike timV 
df *tte Stm, physical and neces&aiy; and, consiss' 
(ffflfcntly, all R^w^rd and punishmeik not th^ mdrdlj 
Iftrt' the f^tural, issue of things : A Platonic nofion, 
Entirely subversive of the proper doctrine of ^ 
future steit^ of rewards and punishments, as cbn- 
dfe&red every where by the people, and taught by 
the Chrisrian Religion : which holds, that they 
arise out of God's Goodness and Justice, not by 
way of emanation, as light from the Sun, but ^ the 
designation of PPtll: which disparts yret^, thougn 
ifTbt fancifully or capriciously ; as, with eqcral rhali^- 
Wiy and folly, my reasoning in this place 'hath been 
:itepresented. 

On the whole, then, we find, that the Pagans in 
talang away kwmm passiom from God, left him 
i^Qttnng. but that kind of natural excellence, which 
w^t iK>t ^m h^^ willf but his essence only; aiid^ 
consequently, was destitute of moraUty. Thi^ woi 
4^ extrefne. Thq primitive Falters (as J^actantius) 



ixointOa Tuv ^sav^ xocho) is yivofiivoi l^^^s; hfjuv 'uioi^fHv eHslvng* iK 
ixzlvav ofyt^ofjtivm, oO^ ruv'OfAscfkfAaruv &EHg fjilv yiimv §K'tuvIai 

&BOV >J£y€tv TOj «wc8? Mtocfi^i^M, 3<J Tcv HAION TSi'fe*ef»j|wewi> 

1 2 understanding 
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understanding clearly that the Platonic notion of 

« 

God overturned di future judgment , aud not findu^ 
the medium, which th^ir Masters in Science, thif 
Philosophers, had missed, supposed (as we hav^ 
seen) (hat God had human passions. Ttiis was thcl 
other extreme. And whence, I would ask, did both 
these extremes arise, but from neither party's being, 
able to distinguish between human passions and th»' 
divine attributes of goodness and justice? the. 
true medium between human passions on the ont 
hand, and a blind excellence of nature^ on the other, 

II. I proceed now to the other cause, which 
kept the Philosophers from believing a future state; 
of rewards and punishments. As the first wits an 
erroneous notion concerning the nature of God, sd 
this was a much more absurd one concerning th# 
nature oi the Soul. For, as our epic Poetsmgs, 

" Much of the Soul they talk, but all awry ♦. *• 
. There aie but two possible ways of conceiving 
of the Soul : we must hold it to be, either a QUa- 

IslTYf OX a SUBSTANCE. 

1 . Those Ancients who believed it to be oiJr 
a Quality, as Epicurus, Dicaearchus, Aristoxenus, 
Asclepiades, and Galen, come not into the account ; 
\\ being impossible that these should not believe its 
tQtal annihilation upon death. The ingenious conceit 
of. it s 8IEEP was reserved to do honour to modem 
Invention. 

* Par. Reg. Book iv. ver. 313.. 

2. But 
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V 2. But the generality of tlie Philosophers held 
i( to.be a Substance; and all who so held, were 
unanimous that it was a discsr'ped i^AUT or 
A whole; and that this JVhok ^d& God;" into 
iY.bom it was agaiti to be resolved. 
• .. But concerning this Whole they differed. 

, SoM£ held, that there was only one Substance in 
l^ature : Others held two. 

m 

: Thky who ' maintained the &ne UniversaT Sub- 
t^nce, or TO'' "^EN, in the istrictest sense,* were 
Atheists; and altogether in the senliments of 
the modern Spinozists; whose Master apparently 
catcked this epidemical contagion of human reason 
from Antiquity. 

'The OTHERS, who believed there were two ge- 
neral Substances in nature, God and Matter, were 
t%iight to conclude,- by their way of interpreting 
the famous maxim of es nihilo nihil Jit j that they 
were both eternal. These were their Theists; 
though approaching sometimes, on tlie one hand, 
t6 what is called Spinozism; sometimes, on the 
other, to Mamcheism. 

For they, who held tivo Siibstaii^re^^ were 9gain 
subdivided, 

^^'Sbme of them, as the Cyrenaics, the Cynics, and 

the Stoics, held^^^ th^ Substances to be material i 

^Wliich gave an opening to Spinozism : Others, as 

thei Pythagoreans, the Platonists, aiid Peripatetics, 

^ held only one to be material ; which jgave the like 

opening to Manicheism. 

L3 - ,La#tly, 
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Lastly, tba main^ainers of the imnmttrMty , ci 
Ihefdiviiie Substance, wene likewise diviided into tivq 
parties ; Ae first of which held but one perara m 
Ihe Godhead; the other, two or Mree; So tiinf^ 
PS ike former beliisved the Soul to be part o£ftd^ 
supreme God ; the /t?/f^r believed it to be parfc ijbl^j 
of the second or third Hypostasis. Origen^ flp^^r 
ing of the Greek Philosophers, says, " They piain^ 
fldppoje the wlaole World to be God. Th? .Sttlcn 
make it ihe Jirst God. As to the fdllowors of Pfartag 
'iome<make it the second^ and some the third Godif .'* 
As they maltiplied the Persons of the Go^beadi 
ao they multiplied the subsistenoe of the Soul j; fioma 
^viag twOy and some, iqore liberally, three ta.^wi^ 
infin. But it is to be deserved, tbat they estiaeiled 
Mly doe of these to be part of God; the ctbiM 
fiem Qody elementary matter, or mere qualibi^ 
. ' Thisse things are b^it Imited at, as justauiSciiii; 
teiauE purpose: A fioll exyxTahation (^ theim^ tb^ui^ 
|K)tii. cunous and use^, would take up tod much 
uiono, aod kad ustqo fer febm our subject. . : 
Now, however They, who. held tbiS Sojd to .be 
!a real substance, dificied thus in cirquiwiatanttals, 
. yet in this consequence of its substantaiality,? /fto^ 
it rem part 9/ God^ distxjrped frojn him,, ftnd wotdd 
: ^i^.res^ed again mto hitn^ they all, we sj^y^ agi'^- 
For those who held but oryt^ (subatODc^,. could not but 

wToy. . Cont. Cels.l. V. 

esteem 



^^iijcetxi the to«lft pint of It ; and ihesre wfab b^BchfWv, 
cTdhskifirdd ttio^ twd as eanj6kii&d, and compiDishl^ 
ttEi Wniim-se; just afe the «otil;and 'body dxiippo^ 
iBLfrnm. -Of which^Un!vdrae,Xji'(^d: wtethe:«olil:; imiri ' 
trxMlteF, .'tbe body. Menee tl)ey tieatcludlbdy ifaot its 
tJ^ JM^iman bedy w£fs rdsblved iilto Its ParerH Mdttet*, 
'^ the «G«1 wais r^oh ed iiito ite ^Pamrt .iSrpirit^ ; 

AgreeaWy to this expldmtiohy Cicero delivers tile 

-ieatficnon sentimentls of his Greek masters -on this 

'bead : " A natiifa Deoruin, ut doctissimis sapieri- 

-^^ tissimieinte'pkcifit, haustos amttios^& LfSATCte 

" hiBfebetnus*." And again : ^* jtiomanus autetti 

^^•a6itnus decehptu« j)x urEN^ti iAvwa, cttm 

' " aliOnitUo nisi eutn ipso Deo (si hoc'fas estdietu) 

" edmparari potest f." 

Afid, in another, place, be s^ys,— ^" anamos hcfflni- 

** imm ' quadam ex parte extrinsccus ^se lractos'& 

•' lia»stoSy ex iqua intell^imtis esse eJ^^ra divkram 

'** animuff} btmnafms unde dudktur J/' He after-' 

wards gives the whole system, filoin .^iPacimaiHS, 

««iH>re atte'ge: 

** ^ieq^id est 1k)c, omnia aniiBat, forautt, aiit, 

augefecreat, 
SepcKl, • recipitque in seite cmuife, onfflicraiqtte 

idem est Pater ; 
Itididemque, eademque orianttiF d^ wA^^^; ^vt^ 

* De Divin. 1. i. c.49. 

+ See npte [AA] at the end of this Book, 

J ;^e Dbpin. 1; i. c. 32. §4b. 1. U «. 57% 

1-4 And 
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And St. Austin did not thiqk them injured indikt '' 
representation. In hL^ excellent work of the Cihf ' 
of God, he thus exposes the ab3urdity of ^lAt ' 
general principle :. " Quid infelicius cpedi potest^ ' 
^^ quam Dei partem vapulare, cum puer vapuht? ' 
^^ Jam vero partes Dei fieri lascivas, iniquas, unpiftf^ ' 
" atque pmnino damnabiles -quis ferre potest,* nis^ • 
" qui prorsus insanit * ? " 

Now, lest the reader should suspect that theie 
kind of phrases, such as, the soul's being part i^ * 
God; —discerped from him ; — of his Nature ; which . . 
perpetually occur in the writings of the Aneiept3» 
aret only highly figurative expressions, and not - 
measurable by the severe standard of metaphysical 
propriety; he is desired to take notice of ono 
consequence drawn from this principle, and univer- r 
sally held by Antiquity, which was this. That the : 
soul was eternal, d parte ante, as well as d parte 
POST ; which the Latins well expressed by the word 

.SEMPITERNUS-f*. 

For this we shall produce an authority abpvo 
, exception; "It is a thing very well known (says 
" the accurate Cudworth) that, according to th|5 
*' sense of Philosophers, these two things were 
** always included together, in that one opinion 
" of the Soul's immortality, namely, its pre-ej^istmce, 
'^ as well as its post-eu'istence. Neither was therQ 

• * De Divin. 1. iv. c. 13, 

t See note [BB] at the .end of this Book. 
: */ erec 
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^* mer kriy of the Anciehte, before dhristiamty\ "^ 
^^ that held tJfe Soul's future perrpanency after 
** death, who did not likewise assert its pre-existence; 
^* th^ clearly perceiving that if it was once grantecj, 
*' that the soul was generated, it could never be 
*^ proved but that it niight be also corrup|;ed ; And 
** therefore the assertors of the Soul's immortality 
^* commonly began here; first to prove its pfe- 
" existence %" &c. What this learned in^.n is 
quoted for, is the fact : And, for that, we may 
safely take his word : As to the reason given, that^ 
we s6e, is visionary; invented, perhaps, to hide the 
endriAity of the Principle it came from. The true 
reason was its being a natural consequence of the 
' ppihion, that the Soul was part of God. This, 
TuHy plainly intimates, where, after having quoted 
the Verses from Pacuvianus given above, he subjoins, 
" Quid est igitur, cur domns sit omnium una, eaquc 
^* communis, cumque animi \\om\n\jm semper fue^ 
" rintfuturique sint^ cur hi, quid ex quoque eveniat, 
*^ & quid quamqlie rem significet, perspicere non 
'^ possint?'' And again as plainly, "Animorum 
" nulla in terris origo inveneri potest j — His enim ia 
rifeturis nihil inest, quod vim memoriae, mentis, 
cogitationis habeat? quod & pi'SBterita teneat, 
& futiira prpyideat, & complecti possit prfesentia ; 
** quJB sola divina sunt. Nee invenietur unquam, 
^^ uude ad hominem venire ppssint, nisi a Deo.— Ita 

<^ Intellectttal Sy|ficin, p. 38, 

^^ quicquid 
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'^ quicquid est illud, quod sentit, quod sapit) quod 
'* Tult, quod viget, coeleste & divinum est; ob Bam- 

" QUE REM JETEKSVU sir NECESSE EST V 

It hath been observed, in the last seetion^ th«t 
the famous argument of Plato, explained^ ^and 
strongly recommended by Cicero, supposes the 
soul to have been from eternity, because it is a self" 
existest substance ; which is plainly supposing it Id 
iave been eternal -^ parte ante^ because it is u,p(»t 
of Gad 

Here then is a consequence^ universally acknofr- 
ledged> which will not allmv the principle, irom 
whence it proceeded, to be understood in any otbsir 
sense than one strictly metaphysical. Let us coo* 
sider it a little. Wc are told they held the soul to 
«be eternal: If eternal, it must be either indq>endeiit 
on God, or part of his substance. Independent 'it 
could not be, for there can be bat one independeiit 
of the same kind of substance : The Ancients, in- 
deed, tliought it no absurdity to say, that God and 
IVlatter were both self-existent, but they allowed w) 
third; tlierefore they must needs -conclude thatiV 
rvas part of God. 

And in that sense, indeed, they called it (as t»c 
see in the last section) independent^ when,on account 
of its original, they gave it this attribute of the 
Deity ; and, with that, joined tlie otliers of migc-* 
nerated^ and seii^exisient. 

* Fi'agni4 de Consdiatiche. > 

But 



r .Bf^/when th^ Aaciefits ig:e said to hold tbeprer 

tx\i^ pQ$t-eivi^enc6 of the $o\}iy and therefore to 

attribute a proper eternity to it, we must not suppose 

tbiHt they uaiderstood it to be ete^nial in its distinct 

ifo^ pecuHar exi&tenU ;> but that it was discerpe^ 

ieom >the substsance of God, in time j and would^ m 

fim^ be rejoined, stnd resolved. into it. again. This 

Ibey explaiiaed-by a closed Vessel filled with sea^ 

«ta,t^r^ wj^ich swimtniffga while upon tlie ocean, does^ 

jen die Vessers breaking,, flow in again, and mingle 

y^M^ the 'Cominon iBaa&. They only differed about 

Ifaie time of thid reunion and resolution : The 

^l^^fiter part holding it to be at death '^; but the 

^jftiiil^veaHSy aot till after n^ny transiuigralionsi 

The- Ftkdtoilists went between these two opinions^} 

aoA ni^nadpure diid i^poUuted souls immediately 

tOrliie luuversal spkit: but diose which had con^ 

tsactod muchdeiUeaient, were sent into a succession 

ttf oKliier bodies^ to purge and purify them, before 

4tey :fetaf:aed to- their Parent Substance f* And 

were the £^<q jorts of the^AxuHAi. imtstsm- 
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* S^e the Critical Inquiry into the Opinions and 

Practice of Ancient Philosophers, p. 125, & seq. '2d edit, 

' ' ^ . ' '.'.■'' • . . • 

f Nee enim omnibus iidem illi sapientes flfrbitrati 

funt, eundem cursum In coelum patere. Nam vitiis'?t 

gceleinbus cohtamiriatos deprimi in tebebllife, sttqiretu 

•^oeffo'jacert Sdcti^funt : castes' "antdnij^pirt^, rirte^s, 

incorruptos, bonis etiam studiis atque aitibus expolitos, 

levi quodam ac facili lapsu ad Deos, id est, ad naturam 

|ui simOfemf p^f V^f)^ 1^^^. 4^ cotttolftttooe: 

PSYCHOSIS, 
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PSYCHOSIS, which we have observed above, to. 
have been really held by those two Schocds of 
philosophy *. ^ 

That we have given a fair representation of tht 
ancient belieif in this matter, we appeal to the learned . 
Gassendi : ^' Interim tamen vix ulli fuere (quss 
'* humanae mentis caligo, atque imbecillitas est) .iqui , 
" non inciderint in errorem ilium de refusioni^ 
** IN ANiMAM MUNDi. Nimirum, sicut exisd* 
^* m&runt singulorum animas particulas esse anioui^ 
'^ mundanae, quarum quaelibet suo coipore, ut aqua^ 
'' vase, includeretur ; ita&reputdrunt unamquaiifque. 
'^ animam, corpore dissoluto, quasi diffracto vasc;^,^ 
*^ effluere, ac Animae mundi, e qua deducta^ ^^^, 
^^ iterumuniri; nisi quod plerumque ob ccHitractai. 
'* in impuro corpore sordeis, vitloruraque maculqu^.; 
*^ non prius uniantur, qu^m sensim pmneis sordj^,- 
" exuerint, & allae scrii\s, ali© ocyi\s repui^^aUe^^ 
** atque immunes ab omni labe evaserint f/' A 
great Authority! and the greater, for that it'prft- 
ceeded from the plain view of tlie fact only j 6^a^* 
^endi appearing not to have been sensible of-tiic- 
consequence here deduced from it, namely/ ' /Ai?/^ 
none of the ancient philosophers ^coij lb believe a* 
future stafe of rewards and punishments. .OiBj^r--* 
wise, we may be sureJ^ he had not failed to urge thaitv 
consequence, in his famous Apqlogy fpf E^cur^sj^ 

• • •• 

* See. note [CC] at the end of this Book, , ' ' 

f Animadv. in dec. lib. Ifiog. Lacrt. p. 550/ ; :3 

■■■■■'■ ^whoai^* 
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WKose monstrous errors he all aloi^ strives to'pad^^ 
liate, by confronting thenii with others as bad, ■ 
amengst the Theistic sects of Philosophy. 7 

"Thus we see, that this very opinion of the Soul's 
e^efTnty, \Vhich hath made modern writers conclude "J 
tfot the tocient Sages believed a future state of re- ' 
w&rfl ahd punishment, was, in truth, the very reason 
wRy they believed it not. 

'The primitive christian writers were more quick- ' 
si^t^: They plainly saw, this Principle was de- 
strui^tive of such future state, and therefore employed 
all their Eloquence, and more successfully than they 
did their Logic, to oppose it. Thus Amobius (not 
iinfieed attending to the double doctrine of the an- 
d^t Philosophy) accuses Plato of contradiction^ for 
holding this Principle, and yet, at the same time, 
preaching up a future state of reward and punish- 

BflC*it*. 

But 

* Quid? Plato idem vester in ea volumine, quod d« ; 
animsB immortalitate composuit, non Acberontem, non 
Stygem, non Cocytum fluvios, & Pyriphlegetontem 
aominat, in quibus animas asseverat volvi, mergi, exuri ? 
£t homo prudentise non pravse, & examinis judiciique 
perpensi, rem inenodabilem suscipit, ut cum animas 
dicat immortales, perpetuas, 8c corporali soliditate pri'* 
vatad ; puniri eas dicat tamen, 8c doloris afficiat sensn. 
Quis autem hominum non vidit, quod sit immortale, 
quod simplex, nullum posse dolorem admittere ; quod 
autem sentiat doIoi;em,immortalitatem habere non posse? 
£t qui poterit territari formidinis alicujus honored ci\i 
fuerit persuasum, tarn te esse immortalem quam ipsuni 
11 DeyoL 
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But it must bit oonfessed^ ^me of tiie Fatkei^' 

fk^ vras tiieir custom, ran -into the oppo^te'eitfpeiM;^ 

and held the Soul to be naturaUy rwortal;^ ^ffA^^ 

scif^rt this^ maintaified its matmialitif: itaistm^m 

thft case helweyto support hmutn pasmns ikitbif: 

Godhendy they gave him o, hut^an fmn. f^hir 

TeistuHiarv and AmofaduB, fell into this foo^sb ertdllf^ 

Others indeed, as Justin Martyr, and Iren^J^yWrnt 

moore sob^ly to work ; affirming only^ agafq^ tfcc 

Detion of its cten^rity^ that it was creafed-hy *&6^ 

and depended continually upon hira lor its^ dtirpatiM. 

Iq tlie: heat of dkpute, indeed, sonie uq^^ry ' Vf6^' 

loay now aod tlien drop from (te sobepest of ^tb^ 

>vhkh seem to favour the doctrin^ of ti^ie' SOaSi' 

TrMermUiifi : But it is hut candid to correct -tiMi 

Ijgf the general tenor of their sentiments. ' ''•^■ 

51as was the true original of every tiling locsfcllig 

so lintowardly, in tlie writings of the FatHenh 

which bad Mr. Dodu'cU considered, he had never 

writtta SO- weak a book as \\\% epistolary ' dlicSith^ 

against the Soul's immortality; frorij the jw^^rt^ 

(^ the Fathers ; whose opinions he hath onp yy^j^ 

^^^giously mi3taken; iat aDother, sis gros43f .BiijH 

ijepf^ent^dr 

Having now seen that the Philosophers in' gi^ 
Xtf ral, held the Soul to be part of- Gody end respkMlik 
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?^¥fla priipjw; nee ab ^QJud'iQm qui^quaia de.se ffmth 
^qm sit una imaipr^alitas in.i^troqu^^ pec. in alliesi^ 
4il^ia cotiditlonis ppssit aeqyalitaPte yexAii ? AdY$$^ 
'^S^^^Sy 1. ii. p. 52 — 64. Ed. Lugd. Bat. 1651. Quarto^ 



inip 'hUth; \m^ any doubt should xewmn,! $iadi 
h\Mm ith th&B^xt ptaoey thai tbk was, more* e«pe«>^ 
ckiH^ beKevediby the famous^ PiiXLosaPBto ouA^-i 
i^KiON^: And if held by them, we^ cannot bave]( 
tlie'. I^asb doubt o^ ^dbe i^t^ 

@S^ro> ity ilie person of V6lleiu85 the £pioui<eari, 
H^us^ Pr<P»A«^RAs, for boldang that thehuaia a^ 
abul v^m disoepped frmn tj^e substance of- God^ iqv 
tile i^veFSftl natuFe^ ^' Naa> Pythagoras, qui c(;ri^ 
*^ rait animum esse per n^lUFa^ rerum omn^ni 
^ Hittntviflo & commoantemv ex qyo npstm araiui 
'^ rQsrpeiieHtuF, non vidit distractione bumanoram 
^ anknoPMn^ dfecerpi, 8t laoerari Deum *." Kiore; 
"VieAe^^ d^es* not (as hath been pretended) exa gge« 
rate OF strain matters, to serve his purpose, P;rtha« 
gOFBS held the old maxim ea? nikiio nihil Jit ^ and^ 

4, 

ttiepelbre, must needs hold the soul to be taken? from 

iiam^ foreign and external substanca And he aU 

lowed only two subste^nces, God and niatttr : Jiiere- 

jfere, as he taught the Soul was immaterial^ hci could. 

jnot possibly conceive it to be any other than a Part 

of God. So that Velleius's consequence n; tturally 

fi^Hows^, that as Pythagoras held the soul to.be a 

Sjubstanc^ not a Quality, he must suppose it tp bj^ 

.^^ni^ and di&cerped from the Substance Jpf Gpd 

Xo the sa^e purpoaje, Sextus E.mpiricus.:-;-Pytbaf 

, goras and Empedocles, and the whole cor tl)any of 

the Italic school, hold that our Souls are not onlu 

'i^'ihe same natv^^e leiik one another^ and mnih fh^ 

* Nat. Peer. 1. i. c. 1 1 . 
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Godsj but UkewUd with the irratkmdl :Mi$b of 
Wutes t For that there U one ^irit that pl^^det > 
the Universe^ and serves it for a soul ; wlm:h ,w9itei^ 
\Us and them together *. That Pythagoras ^nd^PUtcr 
Iteld the human soul to be of the same n8$ur« with 
God, hcis beed seen at large ; that they supposed 
tl^e brutal soul to be of the same Datii're with tbii» 
hiiman, Ivhich is the other particular her? asserted 
by^ Septus £mpiri(;us, appears froin the testimony' of- 

Plutarch iluOfltyofasf, W^oiTcoVy Aoyi^aJf /CMJ^ ilNM' 

j^ foop a\iyoov ^tiuu K»XtifAipu)u^ rii "^^^Xflff i fA' 
Aoy/bcw; iuff^yHCCit iarapoi rviv ivcrKixa-iay rZy (rkffAmri& "ft* 

— I'or the Ancients taught that the discerped Partr 
of this unjversal Spirit, the Anitna mundi, or wbat* 
soev l.r name they gave it, acted with different do* 
grees^ of activity and foix:e, according to the.diffeiBBt 
naturle and disposition of the JMatter with which 
these parts were invested. Lastly, Laertius t^lls. us, 
that Pythagoras supposed the soul to be different 
from fhe life ; and immortal; for that the Substanc€f 
from x^hich it was discerped^ was immortal J* 

* or >iev h nsFsp) rov UyQayo^av x) rov 'EfA7riidH>ia^ i^ rSa 

uTTo^ttv rnnyfAa, ro 9ia 'savllg rS xo^fM iivikov ^vx^i r^oWvi^ si 
5«J hiSif A/iAii? ffk imva, lib. ix. Adv. Physicr^j 127. 

t Plac. Phil. 1. V. c. 20. 

• 

j; Aia^i^uv Tff ^uxn^i C«ri(* oBavdHv re ilvai atnifi, hmiffttf 
^ Ti &ip* p kxi^ntK-m, aSivaliv ifi. Vit. Phil. L viii, § 28« 

' If 
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If >e limy give credit to ihe ancient Clmstian 
^ 'Writers, we shall find they too charge the Pytha- 

* '^gcMts&jis wkh these very principles. Jerotn sayb,-r- 
*^ ' *^ ' Joirta Pythagoficorum dogmata, qui h(^iiiiiem 

^^ ^ eiaequetnt Deo, et de ejus dicunt esse simian" 
^ *^ #itf*^'* Austin speaks to the same purpose — 

* * **"Gddant ! ct illi quos quidem puduit dicere Deum 
^ ' ^^ ' corpus esse, verumtamen ^jtisdtm naturee^ -cuj us 

•' ^^ ille est, animos nostros esse putaverunt ; ita^on 

* ^^ eos movet tanta fnutabilUas anime^ quam Dei 

* ** natura triiuere nefas est f." 

' PilAto, without any softening, frequently calls 

^ ' ^tijc Soul, God ; and part of God, NOTN AEI QEON. 

Plutarch says, *^ Pythagoras and Plato Tield-thc 

" $(ml to be immortal: For that launching out into 

^' the l&mtqfthe univetse, it returns to its parent gmd 

*■ 4>riginal ;^.^' Tertullkn charges this opinion home 

" upob him. " Primo quidem oblivionis ca^cem 

'^^ animaJD iion cedam, quia tantam illi Concessit 

*^ '^^ divinitatem, ut Deo adcequetur\.^' Amdbius (foes 

no less, where he apostrophises the t^latorii&ts iff Ihis 

manner : " Ipse denique animus, qui immortalis 4 

' '^ vobis & Deus esse nafratur, cur in Ifegris aeger 

** sit in infantibus stolidus, in seneciute defessus? 

\[ ..Pelira, & fatua, & insana || ! " The latter |>art 






* Ctcsiphon. adVfer* Pelag- f De civ. t)ei, viiiC 5, 
% IhAayofo^ IbJirwvj a^afm tarn thv;.+«'Xiii{: «iS«» yif 

*_Plii>.l.iv..c.7.. .. ^ ; 

* ^ be aaima/c. xxiv. H Adv, Oentes, 1. ii. p. iflf'. 

^^ Vol. Ill, M of 
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of the sentence is commonly read tlius ;-'--C«*r J» 
€eg?'is ceger sit, in infantibus stolidiis, in seneetuH 
defessm, delira, Sg fatiia, Sg iiisa?ia ? The Critics 
think sometUng is here wanting before the three la$t 
words. But it appears to me only to have be^p 
wrong pointed ; there should be a note of interro- 
gation instead of a comma at defesmsf-n^JDetiy^y 
Sgfatua, Sg insana, making a sentence oi itself '1^ 
means of narratis understood. Hennias in Jus 
Jrris. Gent. PhiL expresses himself, on the Moat 
occasion, pretty much in the same manner.: rwirK 

ii fAdvUpj 9) feunif. Eusebius expressly saysy that 
Plato held the soul to be ungeneratedyZxA torbe 
derived by way of emanation frrnn thejirst causet*^ 
as being unwilling to allow that it could be made out 
of nothing. Whicli necessarily implies^ that, accoixi- 
ing to Plato's doctrine, God was the material or 
substantial cause of the Soul, or that the Soul wa3 
pai't of his substance *. 

There is indeed a passage in Stobaeus, which 
hath been understood by some, to contradict wbajt 
is here delivered as the sentiments of Plato. It is 
where Speusippus, the nephew and follower- of 
Plato, says, that the mjnd was neither the sana^ 

. * 'O ii y« . nxiT^y, iaoifAaTHi fxiv ^ mra^ krla^, rag Xo^/txac 
ipycnii ofMiui 'E£^aioti tuplsyiai, iiavMei Se ffig omhMBiac mpthm 
/tfv, aymynas jlvai facrkfov atfjag wcr^rff xj vcurav 4^yxnr imtia 
«| aTToppotag Trig tS fin Syr®- avTctg yeyovhai W(im» Bihtfou 
Tija^f. Evang. 1. ;ciii. c. 15. 

uith 
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t»^A THE ONE, nor THE GOOD ; but had iti peculiar 
'^nafure of its own*. Our Stanley supposes f him 
toispeak here of the human mind: And then, in- 
<ieed, the contradiction is evident. But that learned 
man seems to have been mistaken, and misled by his 
Hiuthbf, Stobaeus ; who has misplaced this placitf 
and put it* into a chapter with several oUiers, which 
l*elate to the human mind. I conceive it to be cer- 
tain that Speusrppus was here speaking of a: difterent 
tfaii^ ; namely, of the nature of the third hypo- 
stasis in^ the Platonic Trinity ; the NOTS, or Aoy©», 
410 tntided by his uncle; which he would, by the 
%ordd in question, personally distinguish from the 
TO^^EN, the ONE, the^r^^ person; and from the 
•T^ -^rAOON, tlie GOOD, tiie^€CO?id in that Trinity. 
"Aristotle thought of the Soul like thfe rest, as 
-vi^elearia from a passage quoted by Cudworth J out 
6f Iris Nichomacbean ethics ; where having spoken 
idf^'the sensitive soul, and declared it to be mortal, 
he goes on in this manner : // remains that the mind 
er intellect j^ and that alone (pre-existing) enter 
from without^ and be only divine §. 
^' But then he distinguishes again concerning this 
'MiM or intellect^ and makes it twofold ; agent and 
patient." The former of which, he concludes to be 

;. * Xgrfiwo-iV^®" rov vSv irs t« cv), irs t« ayoBa rov aurovy 
Ihiftm Ji. Eccl. Phys. 1. i. c. 1. 
.' -t'Hist. of Phil. Part, v; Art. Speusippus, c. 2. < 
J Intell. System, p. 55- 

: -V X 2 immortal^ 
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immortal^ and the latter anruftiUc^^Tkc . agut 
Intellect is only immortal and eternal^ but tl^pQ$r 
give is corruptible*. Cudwoitfa tlnuks this a mrjr 
doubtlul and obscure passage ; and imaging Ari- 
stotle was led to write thus unintelU^^ly, by his doo* 
trine oi forms and ifualities ; which oonfoands^ oorr 
porcal with incorporeal substances: But had that 
excellent person reflected on the general doctrine of 
the TO^ ^KN^ he would have seen, the passage was 
])luin ami easy: and that Aristotle, from the comoMD 
principle of the Human Souls being part of the 
Divine tSubstance, draws a conclusion against • a 
future state of separate existence.; which, though 
(as it now appears) all the Philosophers epabraoec^ 
yet all were not so forward to avow. The obvious 
jmeaning of tl)c words then is this : The ogeM Intel- 
ligent (says he) i^ onli^ immortal mid etern^dy but 
the pamve^ corruptible^ i. e. The particular sensa^ 
tions of the soul (the passive Intelligent) will cease 
after death ; and the substance of it (the (igent Ifh 
telUgeytt) will be resolved into the Soul of the Um« 
verse. For it was Aristotle's opinion, who compare^ 
the Soul to a rasu tabula^ that human seusatioos and 
reflections were pasaons : These therefore are what 
he finely calls, the passive Intelligent ; which, he 
says, shall cease, or is corruptible. What he meant 
by tlie agent Intelligent y we leain from his cammeai> 
tators ; who interpret it to signify, as Cudwortbhere 

acknowledgpsy 
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tieknou^edges, the diytke i^rthtiRct; which gloss 
Aristotle hkndelf folly jo^tifies) in calling it e£Iote(,; 
4hme. But trliat need of innny worda ? The learned 
#eil kno^iTytbat the intellectns agem oi Aristotle 
wad the vei^ fiannfe with the atmm jm/n^i of Pkto^ 
and Pvthajgtofto. 

Thus, thi^ seeming extravagance in dividing the 
human mind Into ag€7ii and patknt^ appeal^ very 
plain and accurate : £ut the not having this comrnon 
key to the ancient Metaphysics^ i)ath kept the fbly 
lovrers of Aristotle long at vaiiahce amongst &eni-*^ 
selves, whether their master did, c^r did not beKev^e 
the Soul to be immortal. The anonymous writ^ 
of the life of Pythagoras, as we find it in the Extract, 
by 'Photiu8> says, that Plato and Aristotle with om 
et^mnt agree that the Soul is inwutrtal: Though 
imfiCf not fathmning the profound mind 0^ Aristotle^ 
suppose that he held thp Soul to be mortal * ; that is,. 
Bitt^king the/^flMwitv? Intelligent (by which iVristode 
meant the present partial sensations) for tlie Soul 
itself, Or the agent iMelUgent. Nay, this way of 
talking of the passive Intelligent made some, as^ 
Kemesius, even itnagine tl^ he hdd tiie Soul to bo 
6ii!y a quality f. 

Wjuffircny a^riv ^e^ttv. Phot. Bibl. Cod. 259. , 
Anivofx®' ivi(noy. ; De Nat. Horn. 

M 3 As 
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As to the Stoics, Cleanthes held (as StobMKi 
tells us) that eroery thing was niade ouiof (me^^Mfml, 
would be again resclved into one *. But let S^tieoi 
speak for them all. — And why should y<m nQth6^ . 
Ucoe something divine to be in him, who is indeed 

PART OF THE GODHEAD ? That WHOLE, itt wHich 

we are contained , is omZy and that oN£ t# gO]>J 
we being his Companions and Members fw *, 

Epictetus says, the souls of men hav^ theneai^ 
relation to Gody as b^ing parts, or fragtnents^^ 
him, discerped and torn from his substance. Dv^aitfiW 

9« •Jew, »ri avTH fAopix uvai x^ nirQfr'iraa'fAonan liltt 

passage amongst others, equally strong, ' is qubted 
by the learned Dr. Moor^ in his book of the /i»^ 
mortality of the Soul t- And one cannot but ^icM 
at the good Doctor's explanation of a general Pritt^ 
ciple which he could by no means approve; Tt^st 
expressions (says he) make the Soul of man a rayor 
beam of the Soul of the World, or of God. Be^ 
we are to take notice, they are but metaphot 
RiCAL PHRASES. So, the Sociuian, to texts of scrip- 
ture full as strong for tlie doctrine of the Redemp^ 
tion. And so, indeed, men of all Parties, when tbey 
would remove what stands in their way. Tliey fvtii 

* Eclog Pbys. c. to. 

t Quid est autem, cur 90U existimes in eo divini 
aliquid existere qui Dei pars est? Totum hoc, quo 
continemur, 8c unum est, 8c Deus ; & socii ejus sumus^ 
2c membra. Ep. 92 . 

;|; Book iii. chap. 16. 

change 
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chwagQ TWngs into Figures ; and then change Fi- 
gures ^ into^ nothing,-*— But here the learned Doctor v 
waS|, more than ordinair}', unlucky in the application, 
of . his> solutioa : for Arrian, tlie Interpreter of Epic- 
tetu^^' tells us^ by an apt comparison^ what is meant 
by being part of the to ?v, I aniy says he, a manj-r 
^ jjtfrf ojT the TO jooiyy as an hour is part of the day ; 

',i Lastly, Marcus Antoninus, as a consolation 
^gaiii^t tlie fear of death, says, To die is not only 
acoording to the course of nature^ but of great us& 
to it. We shall consider how closely imn is united 
H ih^^ Godhead, and in what part of, him that 
umon resides j and zvhat will be the condition^ that 
pftrt or portion xchen it is resolved into the ahiuju 
MUNDi *. Here the doctrine of the to ?f is hinted at ; 
but writing only to Adepts, he is a litde obscure^ 
The Editors have made a very confused comment 
^pA translation : the common reading of the latter 
part of the passage is, Kal ora^ larwj cp^u iiAKinlcc$ 
T^ ri «>6f «T» TSTo fAcp^ov' which is certainly corrupt 
Gat^ker very accurately transposed the words thus: 
K»l vwi (XV '^"^^^y and for iixKitHxt, read iitKnlott^ 
Meric Casaubon, more happily, J»a;^6tfla». They 
have the true reading between them : But not being 
aware that the doctrine of the refusion was here 

^ ■ - - . . . -4 

\ 

#&ni* vZi aTrHlai ^sh avOpuTr®'^ 7^ Mala rl cxifri /u^f®*^ }^ 

'Sfojg sxn orav iistx^^ "^^ '^^ avQ^iv STtfro fAopiov, , £<( katniy^ 

L, ii. c. 12. , . . c . 

J • ]>I4 jiUudod 
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jQiUaded tx>; they could not settle the tMb wi&iMy 
certainty. The last word MOPION ,ca» sig&iff 
nothing else but a discerped particle from tie Shut 
of the world. Epictetus uses it in that ^^mt in ^e 
passage above ; and it seems to be the lechaical 
term for it » 

But though here the imperial Stoic must be 6^f(fmA 
to be a Httle obscure ; yet we have his >own ^uCt- 
datihg comment upon it, in another place^ " Vou 
** have hitherto existed as a part [or have had a 
" particular existence] ; you will hereafter be iJb- 

^orbed and lost in the Substance which produced 

you : or rather, you will be assumed iiito the 
" Divine Nature, or the Spermatic Reasons ^•.^''. 
And again, " Every Body will be soon lost and 
" buried in the universal Substance. Every Soid 
" will be soon- absorbed and simk in the Univepsal 
^ Nature f." . . ; 

After all this, one canot sufficiently admire how 
Cudworth J came to say, — " All those Pagan 
** Philosophers who asserted the incorporeity of 
** Souls, must of necessity y in like manner, suppose 
" them not to have been made out of pre-existing 

* ENTnESTHS X22 MEP05:- ENA$ANI20H2H TfX 
FENNHSANTI* fiahXav Us avaXnf6yi<rn e/j tov yixyov ounn rw 
ffW£pfJialMov xala fiilaSo>aiv, 1. iv. c. 14. 

i- Ilav TO hv>^ evapavi^slcu Ttft%«ra if tSv oKuv wla^ x^ 

L. w. c. lo. 

J Intellectual System; p. 741. 

^^ matter. 
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^* niatter^ but by GoA^out ef nothings Plutarch 
**>b^iiig mh/ here to be exceptedy by reason, of a 
^^^sektain odd hypothesis which he had, that was pe^ 
^'^eoliarly his omi) o£ a third prineiple besides God 
^ . and t Matter, an evil Demon, self-existent : who 
^^ therefore seems to have supposed all particular 
^^ human soui« to have been made neitlier out of 
nothing nor yet out of matter or body pre-existing^ 
but out of a certain strange commixture of ttie 
" substance of the evil Soul, and God, blended 
** together j upon which account he does aiBrm 
^^ souls to be not so much t^lovs as i^i^^ SrtS, not 
" so much the work of God, lis part of himJ* 
Plutarch's words are these: *'The soul is ixot so 
" much the work and production of Gpd, as, a 
•* part of him, — nor is it made by him, but from 
" him, and out of him." *H il ^v^ri — ax cjyov Iri 

tS S'fi [Aoyov ixXcu x^ fAsp^ — ii Til' «Jt», «AA' AH* 

avT», ?^ EH auT8 yiyovsu *. On all wJiich I will 
only make this observation : If Plutarch called the 
Soul a part of God, only in a figurative or popular 
sense, what hindered him from considering it as the 
mere work and production of God ? Nay how could 
it have been considered otherwise ? for figurative ex- 
pression relates not to the Nature of ideas^ but only 
to the Mode of cowoeying them. 

■ 1 
4 

1. But Cud worth thinks those Philosopliers, who 
held the incorporeity of the Soul, must of necessity ; 

♦ Plat. Qusest.^ ., ..:> ,: ' 

believe 
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believe it to be made by God oUi of nothing. Why 
sol Because they could not possibly suppose it to 
be made out of pre-existing Matter. But is tbeie 
no other pre-exbting Substance in being, besides 
Matter r Yes, the divine. Out of ihis^- then^ H 
might have been made. And from this, in fact, the. 
Philosophers did suppose it to be made. The learned 
author,, therefore, has ccmduded too hastily;. , 

2. He thinks Plutarch was single^ in conceiving 
the soul to be a part^ rather than a work of God ; 
and that Plutarch was led into that error by the 
Manichean principle : But how this principle shouTi^ 
lead any one into such an error, is utterly mcoQ- 
ceivable. It is true, indeed, that he who already 
believes the Soul to be /Afp(^, or /^opiov S-i », a part or 
particle of the Divinity, if at the same time he hold 
iwo PRINCIPLES, will naturally suppose the Soul 
to take a part from each. And so indeed did Plii- 
tarch: And in this onli/y differed from the rest of 
the Philosophers : who, as to the general tenet 
of ftff ©*, and not i^Uy S-iS, that the soul was rather 
a party than a work of God, were all of the same 
opinion with him. 

i 

* • 

Such was the general doctrine on this p<»ii^ 
befwe the coming of Christ: But then, those 
Philosophers, who held out against the Faith, con- 
trived, after some time, to new model both their 
Philosophy and Religion ; making their Philosophy 
more religious, and their .Religion more philoso- 
phical : 
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pbipal: Of which I have given many occasioodl 
instances, in tlie course of this work. So, amongst 
the phflosophic improvements of Paganism, tha 
softening this doctrine w^as one; the modem Pkr 
ttmists confining the notion of the Souts being pari 
ijf^ the di'sim Substance^ to those of btmtes^^ 
JBwTy 'irratiofjal power (says Porphyry) is re-* 
solved into the life ^ the whole f. Andj it is remark* 
able, that then, and not till then, the Philosophers 
began reaUy to believe a future state of rewards and 
punishments. But tiie wiser of them had no soonar 
laid down the Doctrine of tlie TO' "^EN than the 
Heretics,^ as tlie Gnostics, Manicheans, and Pris- 
cillians, took it up. These delivered it to the 
Arabians, from whom the Atheists of these ages 
Lave rieceived it. 

* ^ Such then being the general notion concerning the 
nal^e of the Soul, there could be no room for the 
belief gf a future state of rewards and punishments: 
and how much the Ancients understood the disbelief 
of the one to be the consequence of holding the 
other, we have a remarkable instance in Strabq. 
This excellent writer speaking of the Mosaic Re- 
ligion, thus expresseth himself: For he [Moses] 
affirmed and taught that the Egyptians and Libyans 
conceived aniiss^ in representing the Divinity under 
the form of beasts and cattle : and that the Greeks 
!iif)tre not less mistakenj who pictured Iwn in a human 

■ 

* See note [DD] at the end of this Book. 

■' ' t See note [EE] at the end of this Eook. 

\ ;.. shape i^ 
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dtape ; for God xms that only one, which contaiii 
Ml mankind^ the earthy affd sca^ which wt bait 
HtAVEv, THE World, and the Na^uhi: Of 
AIL Things *. This, in<teed, is the rankest ^5^*^ 
nozwn : But very unjustly charged on tht J^fvMi 
Lau'giver, who hath delivered, in his divine writihgi^; 
sueh an idea of the Deity, that had he drawn it trti 
set purpose to oppose to that absurd - opiniM, lie 
could not have done it more effectually. WhUl thd^ 
you will say, could induce so ingenuous a writjwr to 
give this false representation of an Author, to nrhnie 
Laws he was no stranger ? The solution of the dMU 
culty (which Toland has written a sensdesd dfeser^ 
tationf to a^avate and envenom) seenis to bef 
this : Strabo well knew, that all who held the tO^ ^BH*, 
necessarily denied a future state of reward and 'pH^ 
nishnient; and finding in the Law of Mo^s li&kk' 
traordinary a circumstance as the omission of ^ ft 
future state m the national religion, he codcferddd 
backwards, that the reason could be no othidr tiiafl 
the Author's belief of the TO' *EN : For these t#6 
ideas were inseparably connected in the philosbphiii 
imagination of the Greeks. He was supported in 
this reasoning by the common opinion of the G^eefc 

^ TEf)T yap sksif^ >Cf e^acrxtv^ «; hk o^9a; ^ftmaif ol A/tvtIoi 
^toii tlki(ovlsg, >0f fio<Txifia<n to ^bTov* ii* ol Aliui^' sh ev is i^ 
«i '^XKipEgy avBpuTrofjLop^Hi ruTTHvlEi' tin yag tv t«to fiovov SiJj t5 
msfix^ ^A^ iTTovlagy^ yrif ^ Sixarlaf, o nat^tf i^eem 7^ 
Mio'fAn x) TWf TA^ ivl^if fia'19. Geog. lib. xvi. 

i* See his OrigineB Judaicas. 

Pliilosophers 
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Philosophers of that tmie, /that the ti .$» was an 
£gyptian doctrine: apd he iiuas not ig^iotaot £1001 
wliaxce Moses had aU his leanimg.. 

.£ut now^ though the notioa is shewn to, besp 
malignimt^ as^ more or less^ to have infected all iha 
ttacient Greek philosophy ; yet 110 one^ I hope, w&l 
suspect, that any tlung so absurd and unptiilosophicai 
wiU need a formal cooiutation. Mr. Bayle. thinks it 
even more irratioiial than the plastic atoms of Epir 
cunis : The atemc system is noty by a great (kal, m 
sbsurd as Spiuozism * : And judges it cannot ^taod 
against the demonstrations of Newton : In my opif- 
nion (says he) the Spmozists would ^d tkeximhcs 
tmbarrassei to s(mic purpose^ if one obiiged them to 
adumt the demonstrcUions of Mn Newton f* In this 
be judged right ; and we hare lately seen a troaJtlsev 
in.titled, An Inquiry into the Nature of the Human 
Sou/, &c. so well reasoned on the principles of that 
philo^phy, as totally to dispel the impious phantasm 
of.Spifipzis7n, He who would have just and precis^ 
no^ioQS of Gob and the Squl, may read that booki 
one.of. tiip best pursued pieces of reasoning, that, in 
Ujy humble opinion, the present times, greatly advan-r 
opd in\t]^ philosoph}^, have produced. 

a 

* Le System^ des atomes u'est pas a beaucoup pr&» 
aussi absiuide que le spiiio^sm. Celt. Diet. Artiole De^ 

f Je cm que ka apiaaaiates se trQuver€>ieut bieit em- 
hetraas6&, si on les foi^giokt d'adu^ettce W damoastraiioftiK 
doHr.Nesrtoa. Ibid. Art. XA£irc'ii?r&..Reoi«(G>a.lftl|A. 

But 
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- But it will be asked^ From whence tfaeii did'tbe 
Greeks learn this strange opinion r for .ve* klioir 
they were not ATTOAIAAKrOI. It will be<teid, 
perhaps, from Egypt; where Aey had all thdr Olber 
learning : And the books which go under tbetiiiDe 
of Trism£Gistus, and pretend to contain a body 
of tiie ancient Egyptian wisdom, being v^ty'-fA 
and explicit in favour of the doctrine of the VCh'^^ 
have very much confirmed this Opinion :> Noir 
though that imposture hath been sufficiently liil^ 
posed *, yet on pretence, that the writers of* tbMe 
books took the substance of them from the imciedt 
Egyptian physiology, they f)reserve, I do not fcobir 
how, a certain authority amongst the learned, Iry ^6 
means due unto them. •>,•*' 

However, I shall venture to maintain, that>th(i 
motion was purely Grecian. ^ J'-^- 

1. For first, it is a refined, remote, and mi:- 
fetched, yet imaginary conclusion from true'an^ 
pimple principles. But the ancient Barbaric philoso- 
phy, as we are informed by the Greeks, consisted 
only of detached placits or tenets, delivered dowii 
from tradition ; without any thing like a pur^ueid 
hypothesis, or speculation founded on a System f, 

* U. Casaubon cent. Bar. Exerc. i. N* i8, 

oTTopBiv efs^o — oi fjiv yap veaTs^ot t«v -cra^* ^ET^Ma-t ^^oiri^tav 
axffiroff Biaymlm p>va^lav iforaOuv is i pafQap®- fi^^oao^ia^ rqv 

m^esf ign f«?<c^Mc0'a•-7->CIem• Alex. Strom. !• yiii. in pria» 

l!jEow 
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Noinr Teimement and:sd3t!ltyiftre tiae consequeiicer 
«rfy of these inventioi». » 

M £ut of all the Barbarians, this humour would be 
legist ^een 15 the Egyptians ; whose iSages were not 
-sedentaiiy scholastic Sojiiist^ like the Grecian f but 
mem employed and busied in the public affairs of 
fifcligioiii and Government. Men of such characters, 
ire amy be sure, would push even the more solid 
Aoifilices no jGtrther than to the uses of life. In iact^ 
they did not, as appears by a singular instance, in 
tbe :case of Pythagoras. Jamblichus tells us, that 
he spent t'wo and twenty years in Egypt ^ studying 
itstranwiy and geometry * ; And yet after his return 
to Samos^ he himself discovered the famous 47th 
proposition of the J?r^/ book of EncHd. This, though 
a very useful, is yet a very simple theorem ; and not 
being reached by the Egyptian Geometry, shews 
they had not advanced far in such speculations* 
So again, in Astronomy : THales is said to be the 
first who predicted an eclipse of the sun ; nor did 
|he Egyptians, nor any other Barbarians, pretend 
to dispute that honour with him. To this it may be 
^aid, that the Egyptians certainly taught Pythagoras 
the true a)nstitution of the Solar system in general: 
and, what is more extraordinary, the doctrine 6f 
Comets in particular, and of their revolutions, like 

w 

Jiglh^Mnf arpwofAin hJ yioiJiil^Z. — Vit. Pyth. c. 4. 
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the other planets, round the suii * : which is esteem- 
ed a modem discovery; at least it neisded the 
greatest effort of Newton's genius to render it pro- 
bable ; and still the periods of their tevdlodons are 
only guessed at We grant they taught him tiiis: 
but it is as true, that they taught it not scientifically^ 
but dogmatically, and as they received 'it fi-om Tra- 
dition ; of which, one certain proof is, that the 
Greeks soon lost or entirely neglected it, when tfaiey 
began to hypothesise f* 

It 

* It is recorded by Aristotle and Plutarch ; and tha* 
expressed by Amm. Marcclliniis : ^' Stellas quasdan^ 
^ ceteris iimiles, quarum ortus obitusquet ' quibus bioI 
^ temporibus prastituti hiunanis mentibus igUi^nuri.'' 

I. XXV. Q. IQ. 

f Fixa* in supremis mumli partibud immotaa pier* 
sistere^ & planetas his inferiores circa solem revolvi, 
terram pariter inoveri cursu annuo, diurria vero circa 
axem proprium, 8c solem ceu focum universi in omnium 
centro quiescere, antiquissima fuit philosophantiuni 
yententia. Ab iEgyptiis aiitem astrorum antiqutssimis 
observationibus propagatam esse banc sententiam verisi- 
miie est. Et edam ab illis & a gentibus conterminis ad 
Gratcos gentein magis philologicam quam philosophicam, 
philosophia omnis antiquior juxta et sanior manasse 
videtur. Subinde docuerunt Anaxagoras, Democrltus^ 
et alii nonnuUi, terram in centro mundi immotam stare, 
& astra omnia, in occasum, aliqua celerius, alia tardius 
moveri, idque in spatiis libenimis. Namque orbis solidi 
postea ab Eudoxo, Calippo, Aristotele, introducti sunt ; 
2 declinaate 
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ik will be asked, tlien, in vihat consisted this 
bdasted Wisd m of Egypt ; which we have so much 
extolled throughout this wcrk ; and for which 11- 

• 

bertyM^^e havie so large warrant from hoh/ Scripture f 

Ji reply, Ih Ae scienfce of letgislation and civil 

iPoiidY : 6ut tiiis, only by the w^y, 

- That the Egyptians did not philosophise by hy- 

pothteis and system, appears farther from the chaL- 

itactei* of their ^tst Greek disciples. Those early 

JFise-meriy who fetched their Philosophy frotn Egypt, 

6rotfgh't it home in detached and independent jfcfeci/^ ; 

which was certainly as they fbtmd it. For, a^ tJi6 

kigeftious writer* of the Enquiry into iht Life of 

Hom6r sayfe, thert "was yet no separation ojT wis- 

±>om; the philosopher and the divine^ tke legiMator 

and tkS poet^ tvei^e all united in tht mrhe person. 

Nor had they yet any Sects, or succession of Schools. 

These were late j and therefoi'e the Greeks could 

«ot be mistaken in tfoeir accounts of this tnatter. 

Ode of the first, as well as noblest 6^stems of 
Phj^feiciS, IS the Atomic tlheory,' as it was revived by 
tJes Cartes. Ifhis, without doubt, was a Greek 

invention; 

dedhiante iii dies philosopliia primitus introducta, et 
'iibvis XJtaGcotum commefntis paul^tlm praevalentibus. 
Otttbn^ vinculh unti(fni planetas in spatiis liberis retineri^ 
deque cursu rectilineo perpetuo retractos, iii orbeiii 
^^egiilaritef agi tleciiere, nbn constat. Jh hiijus rei 
.C^fplicationem orbes solidos exeogit^tos fuisaVopiuor* 
jNewton. de. mimdi systemate. 

Vol. HI. N 
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invcntipii; notliiog being better seU]^. th^ t^^^ 
Democritus aiid Leucippus were the authors^, of 
it *. But Posidonius, either out of envy .ot; W^Mffft.. 
would rob thein of this honour, and give ^ it to, pop. 
Moschus a Phenician. Our excellent Cudiy:orth; 
has gone into this fancy ; and wade of tb^^ yaj^^, 
known Moschus, tlie celebrated Law^ver c^ tl]^^ 
Jews. But tlie learned Dr. Burnet bath cl^lj[. 
overthrown this notion, and vindicated theji^tq^. 
the discovery to the two Greeks f- , \ 

This being the case, we may easily Jknpw wh^^t 
Plato meant in saying, that the Greeks ipipri^^ 
rckatcoer science they receivedfrom the Barbf^ru^^, 
Which words, C^^us seems to paraphra^,,;^hefe 
he says, the Barbarians were good at jj^it^ntik^ 
OPINIONS, but the Greeks were only ab}e tppEj^rr 

FECT 

■r 

* See note [FF] at the end of this Book. 

f " Preeterea non videtur mihi sapere indfolem anti* 
*' quissimorum teinporum iste modus philosoptiiEtQdi'peir ' 
'^ hypotheses & principiorum systemata ; qnem tnodam, 
'^ab introductis atomis, statim sequebantur phi)odo|)t}iV' 
*' Hasc Graecanica sunt, ut par est credere, et se^puoni y 
*' SBvi. Durasse mihi videtur ultra Trojana tempora 
" philosophia traditiva,quae ratiociniis et cai.i^acu]qj:pxi- 
*V plicatione non nitebatur, sed aherius generis &rpugiojg 
** doctrin^, primigenia et ^alpoTo^ai^ra." . j^^ibagpj^:. 
Phil. 1. i. c. 6. ,:' . .,v, ,.- ., 

hofi»(m ot *'EMof9ify t5to ofAtivw btfipitrt, AnOTi.' de Vifc ' 
Pyth. ap. Photium, Cod. 249. . : »^ ' • 



ip)^iii dnd suSpi'or:* them* And Epicuras, whdk^" 
♦sj)?rlt ivis'^tirely syste^^ well as alheisHc, 

f]ii8tn^ lidne 6f these delicacies amongst the Bar- * 
bftifeifi; lised to maintain that the Greeks knew ordy 
hoid'^i'fhilosdphise f: So much wa$i the autlior of 
, thtf^y(]^^e"6f Cyrus niistaken in thinking that the 
09itfAhlist^ fiind a gerdm more subtile and meta^ 
pm^sical thaH ike Greeks J. But he apparently 
fdfiiitfA' hi^ jud^ent in this matter, from the mo^ 
dern genius of the people, acquired since the time 
trify fearftt'to spectilate of the Greek Philosophers; 
wTOS^^ititifigs, since the Arabian conquests, have, 
beeri* translated iiito the languages of the East. 
' ""It iafppfeairs therefore^ from the nature of the Bar- 
barter philosophy, that such a notion as the TO^ *EN 
coiild *n8t Be Egyptiah. 

2. But we shall shew next, that it was in fact u 
Greek invention : by the best aframent. the disco- 
veiy ojf the Iiiventors. 

JJ^fl^MJuy, speaking of Pherecydes Syrus^ the 
Mfifiter of.Pythagoras,^ says, that he was the first 
wbQK:> tf^nned the souis of men were eternal, 

-• ^ - M '' Quod 

><ofifi'ikixvSf ug tHcciig (vgBii ioyfisQa rig ffa^a^Hgy 'Si^^n9t&i 11 

« 
>OFf J ftViir ''EA^>lVff . Orig. cent. Celsum, p. 5. 

''Ex;|kjfl!^.,^.w6fltt< Clem. Alex, Strom. 1.. i. p» 302. €d* 
Morel. 162c). 

. X Voicz Disc, stir la mythologrc. 

N 2 
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" Quod Iheris extet, Pberecydes Syrus prknum 
" dixit animos hominuni esse sempiternos ; an- 
'^ tiquus sane; fuit enim meo regnaate gentUl 
^' Hanc opinionem discipulus c^us. Pythagoras^ 
^^ maxim^ confirmawt *•" This is a very extraor- 
dinary passa^. If it be taken in the copiition 
sense of the interpreters, that Pherecydes was t^ 
Jirst, at the Jirsl of the Greeks, who taught thK 
larMOBTALiTY if the soul^ Aothing can be more 
fake or groundless. TuUy himself well knew tbe 
conitrary, as appeal's from several places of bis 
works, where he represents tlie immortality of ike 
soul, as a thing taught from the most early tiaofts 
of memory, and by all mflmkind ; the author apd 
original of it, as Plutarch assures us, beii^g entirely 
unknown ; which indeed miglrt 1^ easily gather^ 
by any attentive considerer, from the very early 
practice of deifying the dead. Cicero therefore, 

r 

who knew that Homer taught it long before ; who 
knew that Herodotus recorded it to have been taught 
*by the Egyptians from the most early times, must 
needs mean a different thing ; which the exact pro- 
priety of the word sempiternus will lead us to under- 
stand. Donatus the grammarian says, that sem- 
piternus properly relates to the Gods, aiid perpe- 
tuus to men\ Scmpiternum ad Deos, perpetuum 
proprie ad homines pcri'mct '\ : Thus a proper eter- 
ni'tY is given to the Soul ; a consequence which 

* Tusc. Disp. 1. i. c. 16. 

f la.Ajoyd. Ter. Apt. v. Sc. v. 

could 
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could only, spring, and does necessarily spring from 
the principle, of ihe Souls being pari of God* Sp 
that Cicero hath here informed us of a curious cirr 
cumstance ; which not only fixes the doctrine of the 
TD\^EN ta Greece, but records the Invfentor of it : 
And this is farther confirmed by what he adds, that 
Pythagoras^ the scholar of Pherecydes, took it from 
his master; and by the aMthority of his own name 
Added ^reat credit to it So great indeed, that, as 
we have fseen, it soon overspread all the Greek phi- 
losophy. And I make no question but it was Phe>- 
rec^des's broaching this impiety, and not biding it 
4SO card^lly as his great Disciple did afterwards, by 
the double doctrine, which made him pass with thb 
people^ for an Atheist. And' if the story of bis 
mocking et all reiHgious worship, which iElian * 
mentions, be true, it would much support tiie popu- 
lar opinion. • 

Tatian is the only ancient writer I know of, who 
seems to be apprized of this intrigue ; or tx) haV^ 
any notion of Pherecydes% tru^ character. Tatian, 
•writing to the Greeks, against their Philosophers, 
says, Aristotle is the heir of Pherecydes's Doctrine ; 
and traduces the notion of the souVs im}nQrtality'\ ; 
ie. rendered the notion odious, j^fl&SaAX^c as such 
an immortality certainly was to the Christian Church. 
Hqw true it is tliat Aristotle was heir to this Doc- 

* Var. Hist. 1. iv. c. 28. 

t 'O/Je 'Afl*vri^)IJ 'n ^tn^^ iiyftoSl^ xTwfow/*®- Mi xj 
^ i'^Xii ii9£(i^^^' m U^waiddf. Orat.ad -Gr. e.4i2«. ^ 

N 3 trine> 
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tnne^.may be seen above in the Interpiielalioii)o6'a 
passage in the Nichomacham ethic* *. But ki»& 
much embarrassed Tadao's commentatocs to find 
on what his censure was grounded* )^ ! :wi3 

That Phcrecydes was the inventor of this oootkBa^ 
and not barely the first bruiser of it to the Grieebi^ 
may not only be collected from what hajAt faeeoiSaid 
above of the different genius of the Greek rmd 
Barbaric philosophy, but froin.wbat iSto^ltfells ii» 
of his being ieU^taught, and having no nomteroor 
director of his studies f. .• . .»ro-i? 

But as the Greeks had two Inventors of their best 
physical principle, Democritm and Leucg^pttsi'M 
had they two likewise of this their very worst in ^tn^ 
taphysics. For we have as positive attestation that 
Thales was one of them, as that Fheretydes^rtm 
the other. } . There are (says Laertius) 'wkov4f^sm, 
that Thales was thejirst who held the souls vfiymA 
to he IMMORTAL X ; 'AQANA'TOS, an epithet, in the 
philosophic ages of Greece, which as properly .^s^^v 
fied the immortality of the Gods; as /A*0Ai*TOS 
signified the immortality of fnen^. The samejob^ 

jection 

* Seep. 163. _ ^: 

f Alnh ii in hxmsvou wtfcfifwv, i^ emnov aa^xii<rann YoCv 

1- i'^24. ^^ . ■,, 

..% So Eusebius, speaking of the political, fiod$^ o^ 
Pgyp^i ^»y^; "A^S J« ^ ^im fer«w<W-W<^ ««^ 
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jeotioiir«itolda her^ agiii&Bt understaQdidg itdit^tthf* 
ciandECioai fetens^^ a»i» the case o^'Phemcydes*.'-^^^ • 
* 'The sum then of tlie ailment is this: TwAx^eiS 
and Pherecydes, who, we are to observe w^re 
cantfeiiQporaries- are said to be thejSrst who taught 
liieimmoitittlity of the soul *. In the common sense 
ofi? thi»^jLBsertion, they were not the first; and knoTvn 
110$ to be the &s1; by those who affirmed they were 
fo.^' The «aifte Antiquity informs us, that they held 
the doe»ine of the TO'*^EN; which likewise, com^ 
monly went by the name of the mmortality. * Nor 
irthereiaUiy person earlier than these on record, for 
holdi^ tills doctrine. We conclude therefbve, that 
tfaoseHvho tell: us they were the first who taught the 
imiiiarMUty Itf the souly necessarily meant that they 
«c9GTt^ii[\e first who held it to'be p^rf of the divine 
nAitanee.' This, I' say, we may conclude, although 
J^httafchfaad not expressly affirmed itof wteof thenn^ 
where he 3ays, that Thales was the first who 
taught the .soul to be m eternal-moving ^ ot a self: 
itsavingWature f- But tione, but God alone, was 
stipposed to be such a iVii/wre: Therefore the Soul,' 

according 

vrapi^yla^ f^ 0NHTOT2), iiat ^ ciinatv 7^ uomt Mpavav 
bftfittrica rilwxirag m A0ANAIIA2— Praep. Evang. 
1. iii. c. 3. 

*^ ^uidas speaking of Pherecydes, says : "E^nXoTwirii Ji 
w 0a^1lT®^ ioipn. Voc. ^ipiHifi. 

' f:0(i>i$^t<fMo nPaT02 w 4^vxh, ^(tiv 'AEliilNH- 
T0N *^; AtTOKiNHTd^i Hac. Phil. 1. ir. c. 2.^ 
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i^:cf>rding to Tbales^ was part of th^ divkie Sub* 
stance; and he, aocoi'ding to Plqtiu'Qh, was tbe jlibrf' 
who held this opinion. 

3. But thougfi the Greeks were the inventors' 
of this impious notion ; yet we may be assured, as 
they had their first learning from Egypt, it was thift' 
recognition of some Egyptian Principles which led* 
them into it Let us see then what those princi^Iei 
\4^ere. 



•». H i- t 



The Egyptians, as :^^e ar^ ai^ured bv \}^ cQnr. 
cuiprent te^timoE^y of A|itiq;iuty,, were amppg^t thft , 
first who .tai^ght that thp ^ul §uryiv?d jtbje. ,ljp^ji» 
^i4 wa3 iri^morial. Not, likqtbe Qi^eoJc Sophig^^, 
ipX specuJatipn ; but for ^. .aupp^t tp ^ei^ pr^-pt^g^ ; 
doctrine of ^ future ^t^te of reyvafd and j^4fl^)jr^ 
ijaent : ,^i(}, ^very thing bqing dope ii?. Egypt fcr.^^; 
sak^ of. Society^ a futufc st^e vv^^s inforpejcj , to^ 9^ 
ct^re the general doctri^ie of a Vrovidenc^. , - Bu^. 
still there .would remain great difficulties. cpocafQijig; 
the ORiQ^N OF EVIL, which seemed to aff^Ql^th^^ 
mpiial attrih^ute^ of God* Apd it w,as not eooiigh. 
for, th^ purposes of Soeiety, that there was a divine 
PrQvidenpe, unless that Providence was understopd 
to be perfectly ^c?o^ and^W. Some solqtion there- 
fore was to be given ; and a better could not be w^\[ 

found, than the notion of the metempsychosis^ 

.... . > 

or transmigration of Souls; without whiph, in tlxe 
opinion, of Hierocles *, the ways of Providence 

* Lib. de prov. apud Phoh Bil;). Cod. 214, 
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are nofc tqi. b0 justified. The igiecessary coiisi^quQnQft 
oi tbis doctrine w^ tliat the. aSpw/ ia eldeii tba^ 
the JBo^ : Sp having taught before, that the Souk 
wa3 .etcmaJ, a parte posi ; and QQw, that it h^d ai) 
existence before it came into the Bodyj the Greeks^ 
to give a rounding to their system, taught, on thoc 
foujadatiou of its iwre-existepee, that it was eternali 
too* d> parte. <int£. This is no precjiriou^ conje^ctuie j 
for Suidas, after having told us that Pherecyde* 
(Mrhom we have shewn above to be one of th0, 
inventors of the notion of the Soul's pf^oper ettrnitjf^ 
had no master, but struck every thing out of liis 
owq thoughts ; adds, thgit he had procured certain 
Mcriet Phenician boohs*. Now we know ffonji 
Eusebius*s account of San^h^nJathb, and the famous 
fi-a^nobent there preserved, that these secret Pheqiciau 
Boolt§ contained the Egyptian wisdom and learning. 

Tlie Greeks having thus given the Soul one of 
the attributes of the Divinity; another Egyptian 
do^:trine soon taught them to make a perfect God 
almighty of it 

We have observed, that the Mysteries were au 
Egyptian invention ; and that the great secret in 
them was the mity of the Godhead. This was the 
^r$t of the flrVopf jjja ; in which, we are told, their 
Kings, and Magistrates, and a select number of 
the best and wisest, were instructed. It is clear 

then 
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then that the doctrine -was deti?ered ifk ^suisfab^^ 
maofier as w€is most useful to Society CiiBjMit tithe 
priociple of the TO''^£N is as destriKtiTe. tQ:Si(^ie<jjri> 
as Atheism can well make it HQii^ey)0fv ;^i^^^ 
suitaUe conceptions of the Deity thua yjwsfft^^ihcif 
represented him as a Spirit diffusing it€€lj tl^<iMgh 
ike worlds and intimately pervading ^fi^J^i^u^ 

Horapollo. And VirgD, where he give$.f >*iftjitj» 
iiriyf^cb of the Mysteries, describes the dodbdad in 
the same manner : ■ ■• ^ • '.\Vk 

SpraiTUs intus alit, totamque inftisa ^ier JlftjijIJ'^'^ 
Mens agitat moleni, & magno se corpoxe xnbcet 

And tbus> the Egyptians, in a figurative ajad.iilOr^ 
sense, teaching that God was all things *tj 
the Greeks drew the conclusion, but in n Steifll 
and metaphysical ; that all things wEitE G^Di 
"Ek T* T« iff»y\<x^ say the poems going under the nlune 
of Orpheus ; and so ran headlong into what yf^ 
now call Spinozism. But these propositions . tbc 
Greeks afterwards fathered upon the Egyptiqins. 
The Asclepian dialogtiCj translated into. Latin by 
Apuleius, says, omnia unius esse, ^bt yNijii 
Essp omnia. And again : Nonne hoc dixi Q^iWLS 

UNUM j:SSE, ET UNUM OMNIA? Mpfia ri ^ 
Tffauljx ifiu' il 31 Tffoivlx fAo^^»y wii\x ot,^» o Stoi* :ssrAlti 
^. troAuv, iotvroy 170^?.— e«v r<; im^ufn^ rtf.lmit 
x^ fv ^of\^»ij ro tffxy tS iyo^ Kitrot, iTroXi^ii to ^m^ 

T * 

« • • • ■ - 

* ^QKU eumXi iixot Sal fUjJb oM^j cwtravou* Idenul \ i 
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%<tilj^ yAi» tr^ f Twii Ji? ** ' This passage caniiot be- 
wail understood ^vithtoutrecollectitig what has beet** 
jqfet^b^epved above, of the Egyptian premisses mA 
l^^Qretk C(ntchisim. Now the Platbnist, who 
fofged^tiiese books, conibcious of theGreek concit^iani 
^kl#;i%^ endea^rours, in these words, to shew, it 
<ir8» ft i necessary consequence of the Egyptian j&/^i 
ffiiift^; vwhich^ he would make us believe, conveyed 
aii^inaperfectTepreseirtation of the Universe without 
i^wi^imfif fnirn (s^ys he) ^ about to separate th§ 
All from the Om^ he will destroy the All j for AU 
o^gfittoieOfie. 

*4.'Sut this mistake concerning the birth-place' 
Ibf '/Spiiteism, for a mistake k is, being chiefly, as we 
%^iiihpported by the books, which go under the 
iimle of Hermes Trismegistas, it will be proper to 
3ay isinfething to that matter. 
■^''iHie'-nioSt virulent enemies, the GHRistlA!*^ 
f^Ait^t had to encounter, on its first appearance 
fer-the world, were the Platonists and PV'tha- 
0OR£A3cs; Arid national Paganism^ of which, these 
S^cts set up for the defenders, being, by its gross 
lAiSdi'dities, obnoxious to the most violent retortion, 
tts^ first i6are was to cover and secure it, by alle^ 
prizing its gods, and spiritualizing its worship. 
But^lest the novelty of this invention should dis- 
credit it, they endeavoured to persuade the worlds 



v»rf 



* Lib. xvi. of the works of Tr^megist, publislied 

r that 
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that this refmemept was agreeable to the fitkieet 
mysterious wisdom of Egypt: in. wiiich. poisl^ 
several circumstances concurred to &v€HiF. theiB. 
I. As first, that known^ uncootnoverted faetythal 
the Greek Religio:!^ and Philosophy came orir 
ginaUy from Egypt. 2. The state of the EgpptisB 
pfulosophy in their times. The power of Egypt htd 
bem much shaken by the Persiws; Imt tojtaUy 
^ertumed by the Greeks. Uader the Ptoleo^ 
this famous Nation suffered ao entire reirQlutioQ 
iu tiieir Learning and Religioa; aod tbeic Friers 
as was natural, began to philosophise in. the Gfeg^ 
mode ; At the time we speak of, they ha4i for 
several ages, accustomed themselves so to dp; 
having neglected and forgotten all the old Egyptian 
learning ; which, if we consider their many^ subver- 
sive revolutions, will not appear at all strange to 
those M'ho know, that this Learning was conveyed 
from hand to hand, partly by unfaithful Tradition^ 

• • • . * ' 

and partly by equivocal Hieroglyphics. However, 
an opinion of Egypt's being tlie repository of the 
true old Egyptian Wisdom, derived too mucin 
honour to the colleges of their Priests, not for them 
to contrive a way to support it, 3. This they did 
(and it leads me to the third favourable circumstance) 
by forging books under the name of Hsjecjkss 
Trismegistus, the great Hero and Lawgi\;er of 
the old Egyptians. They could not have thought 
of a better expedient : For, in the. times ^^ the 
i^tolcmies, the practice of forging books became 
4, * • 1 general; 
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general; and the^ Art arrived at its perfectiion, 
l^t ))ad not the Greeks of this time been so uniyer-o 
saJiy iiif^ated wit^ the delu^n of mistaking their. 
^y^n ^Philosophy for>.1jie. old Egyptian, there were 
if^\i$ enougjh to have detected the forgery. Jamb* 
liobus say^,/Ae book^Jhat go under tfie natne tf 
^9rme$ do mdeed cqntein the Hernmic doctrines^ 

tUOU/GH T^EY OFTEN VSZ THE LANGUAGE <^ 

tHE pHiLpso^ppErEs : FoT they &^ere translated cmt. 
rfth^, Egyptian tongue by men vot unacquaint- 
ed WITH Pt^iLOsoFHY*. Thesie, it mu^t be owned, 
wei?e T^rawsiators of trust! who, instead of giving 
t^e Egyptian JPhifas^hy in Greek, have given.ud 
the Greek Philosophy in the Egyptian tongue; if 
at lea$t what Jao^blichus says be true, that these 
ibrgeries were first fabricated in their own country 
language^ But whether this Writer saw the cheat, 
or was himself in the delusion, is hard to say : He 
lias owned enough ; and made tha matter much 
worse by a bad vindication. But the: credit of these 
forgeries, we may well imagine, had its faundatioa . 
in some genuine writings of llerm(». There were 
in /act, such writings : and what is more, some frag- 
mcBts of them are yet remaining ; sufficient indeed, 
if we wanted otlier proof, to convict the boolcs that 

t5 rSnf p>^<ri^av yAwrln, ^o7\?<Mttg x^^'^^^> fJitkcyeffaTflai yaf 
aTTQ rvif Alyvwllot^ y>m%i hit wSfwy fi^o^cpiag ^ aTTsifug 

txMtif. De My«t. 
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go under the nanie of Hertncs, of itnpoiture. Vb( 
what Eusebius hath given us, from SAi?CHOvf Afrtiv- 
concerning the Cosmog(my, ' was taken ^ from ibfii' 
gettnine works of Thoth or Hermes : an^tin thentf* 
we see not the least resemblance of'tbaf^^pirit^^' 
refinement and speculation, which marki^ Ifei^cM*^^ 
racter of those forged writmgs : every thkirg fe plilJfe 
and simple ; free of all hypothesis or m'etap1^yiri(j6l' 
reasoning; those inventions of «tft*'later Orfediii-^ ■ 
' Thus the Pythagoreans fend PtatonistSj^bAig^p 
plied both with open prejudices mA concealed Jf4r^- 
gcries^ turned them, the best they couK}/* iagabxit! 
Christianity. Under these auspices, JambHcHtiiif 
composed the book just before mentioned, oi* TttS^ 
MYSTERIES ; meaning the profound arid fec6t^SM 
doctrines of Egyptian wisdom : Which, at bOttorfef 
is nothing else but the gemtine Greek Phffdsofhj^y 
imbrowded with the dark fanaticism of eastern dint^^ 
Biit their chief strength lay in the Jbrgeri/ ; Aiid 
they even interpolated the very forgery^ ttie hHHSet 
to serve their purpose against C/f^^f^>;«Vy. ' . < * 
' It is pleasant enough to observe how some^pHmi^' 
tive Apologists defended thenjselves against thfe • 
authority of these books. One would hnagine^ tliet 
should have detected the cheat ; which, we-seey -tvaS 
easy enough to do. Nothing like it : Instead of that, 
they opposed fraud to fraud : for some Heretics'.- 
(the learned Beausobre in his Histo)y of Mdnf-^ 
cheishy very reasonably supposes a Gnostic to hiavt =^ 
been concerned) had added whole books to this 

noble 



i^b)e aj^c^^juon of Tristnegist : In which tbey havio. 
imd^ Haines spoak pUipcFrof Uie niysteries Q^ the 
cb|#tiai]i,£'ai(b) t^anevea the Jewish Prophets them^ 
s^yes. ,i AU this was done wit^ fi, spirit not unliJ^e 
t^tj of J the;, two lawnSoUcitors, of whom, the story: 
ff)^,tiiktJf, when one of them had fotged a jbond, the . 
otbfr^;; instead of losing lime to detect the cheat, pro-^.- 
dQp^;fl|vi|dfepce to. prove that it was paid at the dayV 
But ^s wa$ the humour of the times : for the Gfanir 
maffaiyg at the beight of their reputation under the 
PtQJjjefniqSy had shamefully neglected critical kammg^^ 
wl^^ was their province^ to apply themselves to the 
f^ff^'^ ^^M under the oairies of old autbora- 
Tl^^ ISA n9maifk,d;de passage in. piogeqes Laertius^ 
wJ^lf 13. pbscure enough to deserve an explaoatioa;; 
and will' shew us .how common it was to oppose^ 

foi;g^,tjQvtbrgeiry* H^ is arguing against those who 
gayfi;tbei origin of Philosophy (which he would . 
\vi^^' to be from Greece) to the Barbarians; that 
is,- tjhe: Egyptians — But these (says he) ignarantlp 
apply to the Barbarians the illustrious irrventiom of 
the Greeks ; Jrom wh&ice not only Philasoplty^ but 
tlieyery Race of mankind had its beginning. Thus 
w^ know Musoeus was of Athens, and Linus of 
Thebes : Thejorm^r ofthesCj the son of Eumolpus, 
is fiwiito Ife thcjirsty who wrote^ in verse^ of the 
sph^e^and. of the generation of the Gods; and 
taught; that all things phoceed from oxe, 

AJfPj WILL as RESOLVED BACK AGAIN INT.O 

• -J . IT. J 
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IT*. To see the force of tWs reasoning, we we to 
suppose, that they whom Laeftius is here cOfrfiAiiig, 
relied principally on this argument, to pr6ve that 
Philosophy came orio^nally from the Barbarians, 
itemely, that the great principle of the Greek Hii- 
losophy, the TO^ '^EN and ike refustoI^, Was ad 
Egyptian notion. To this he replies, Not^ so : 
Musaeus taught it originally in Athens. Tliedfaprte^ 
we see, is pleasantly conducted : His adversiarieSr 
who supported the common, and indeed, the tru^ 
opinion of Philosophy's coming first from thfe ftdr- 
barians, by the false, argument of the t8 Vs t»ftii)g 
originally Egyptian, took this oh the authority of 
the forged books of Trlsmegid; and Laertitfe op- 
poses it by as great a forgery, the fragmetits ^Meh 
went under the name of Mu5^us f. 

These are my sentiments of the lA^oitUre. 
Casaubon supposes the whole a forger^ bf i^me 
Platonic Christians : But Cudwotth ha® ftilly sHbwn 
tlie weakness of that opinion; yet is soiiietml^ in- 
iSlined to give them to tlie pagan PlatOnfetd &f 'timt 
times ; which seems full as weak. 

oTi ys ^i^joao^iOy aX^a >«J y'sv®" MgcoTtcov r^p^s, BaoSa^otg 'tSDO&ar 
9rl6vlt;, / Ja y5v 'ma^afxh 'AdvivMOig ysfovs MscraTog^ ma^a ?g QhCouw^ 
Alv®" 7^ rlv [Jilvj Eiff^oT^Tm -zeralSa ^aaiy ^oiyia-ki is ^oiowov )^ 
tt^M^av tr^Srov' ^at re i| bog fi wii^a yiviaOaiy o^ cij tcdrtif 
osjO^iicrGou* Lib; i. § 3. 

t See note [GG] at the end of this Book. 

I. Because 
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1 . Because they are always mentioned, both by 
, ^kT^tian apd Pagan writers, as works, long known, 
a«d of some considerable standin<T. 2. Because, 
, had those Flat onists been the authors, they would 
not Jiaive delivered the doctrine of the soul's con- 
sujbstantiality with the Deity, and its refusion into 
him^ in the gross manner in which we find it in the 
; hoiqks of Trwmgist. For, as we have shewn above 
^ ,]by a /passage from Porphyry*, they had now 
con^ned that irreligious notion to the Souls of brutes. 
• At pther times, this great Critic seems disposed to 
, ,tlunk that they might indeed be genuine, and trans- 
lated, as we see jamblichus would have them, from 
.eld » Egyptian originals: But this, we presume, is 
. svifficiently overthrown by what has been said above. 

In a word, these forgeries (containing the rankest 
Spinoxism f ) passed unsuspected on all hands ; 
and the Principle of the to Sv and the refusion went 
currently, at that time, for Egyptian : And though, 
dnqe the revival of learning, the cheat hath been 

« 

detected, yet the false notion of their original hath 

* See p. 171. and note [DD] at the end of this 
Book. 

f As in the following passage, Ouk Yiksa-ag h toi^ Fe- 

- — As where it is affirmed of the world, isavl3t_ 'Krw«V| 
^ ik'iavlhv aftrtmomv, — Of the incorruptibility of the soul; 

m^fjiiv®* HaSaTTig to tS h^-ia f %• 

Vol. hi. O kept 
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kept its ground. The celebrated M. La Croze has 
declared himself in favour of it. Tliis is nbthfng 
strange ; for learned, like unlearned men, are often 
carried away by Party. But that so discerning a 
man should think the notion well supported by a 
passage in a Greek Tragic, (where the Writer, to 
keep decorum, puts the sentiment into the moath 
of an Egyptian Woman,) is very strange. Theonoe, 
the Daugliter of Proteus, is made to say, Tfie 
Viind or soul of the deceased doth 7iot live [i. e* 
hath no separate existence] but hath an immortal 
seusatioHy sliding back again into the wimojial 
yEther *. 

AVhy 1 have been thus solicitous to vindicate the 
pure Egvptiax mjsdom from this opprobriuib, 
will be seen in its place* 

Aiid now, to sum up the general argument of thid 
last section. These t^^'o errors in the metaphysiqfll 
speculations of the Philosopher, concerning the 
nature of (h)d, and of Me. soul, were the things 
which necessarily kept them from giving credit to 
a doctrine, whicli even their own moral rcasoninjis, 
addressed to the People, had rendered highly pro- 
bable in itself. P>ut, as we observed before, it was 
their ill fate to be deteiinincd rather by metaphijsical 
than nwral arguments. This is best seen by com- 

* .5 p,j2j 

TCv xal&avovlm ^ fjih i, yiufjirjv ^ «%fi, 

'ABivaloy, slg a9avotlov AlQk^* kfjiTna-uV. Helen. Eurip. 

paring 
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paring the belief and conduct of Socr.ates with 
the rest. He was singular, as we said before, in Coii- 
fining himself to the study of morality ; and as sin- 
gular in believing the doctrine of a future state of 
rewards and punishments. Wliat could be the 
cause of his belief but this restraint ; of which his 
belief was a natural couscquence ? For having 
confined himself to morals, he had nothing to 
mislead him : Whereas the rest of the philosophers 
applying themselves, with a kind of fanaticism, to 
physics and metaphysics, had drawn a number of 
absurd, though subtile conclusions, which directly 
opposed the consequences of those moral arguments. 
And as it is common for parents to be fondest of 
their weakest and most deformed issue, so these 
men, as we said, were easier swayed by their meta- 
physical i\vMimoral conclusions. But Socrates, 
by imposing this modest restramt upon himself, 
had not only the advantage of believing steadily, 
but of informing his hearers, of what he really 
believed; for not having occasion for, he did not 
make use of, the double doctrine. Both these cir- 
cumstances, Cicero (under the person of Lelius) 
alludes to in the Character he gives of this divine 
Sage. — Qui Apollinis Oraculo sapientissimus est 
judicdtus, non tarn hoc, turn ilhul^ lit in plcrLsqnCy 
sed IDEM dicebat semper, animos homtnum esse 
Divixos : iisqiie cum e corpore e.vcessissent rcdiiuni 
in Ccelum patere optimoque ct justissimo cuique 

O 2 expedi" 
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cvpeditissimum*. — By which words, Cicero, as ite 
observe, seems to refer to the double doctrine of tfee 
rest of the Philosophers, who soinetimes pretended 
to believe a future state, and sometimes professed ta 
hold the extinction or refusion of the bumaa soul. 

Thus, as tlie apostle Paul observes, tj>e Philoso- 
phers, PROFESSING THEMSELVES TO BE WIS!E, 

BECAME FOOLS f. Well tlicrcfore might he warn 
his followers lest tliey too should Be spoiled 
THROUGH VAIN PHiLQsoPH^ [j] I and Ode of theip, 
and he no small fool neither, is upon record for 
having been thus spoikd ; Synjesius bishop of 
Ptolemais. He went into the church a Platohist ; 
and a Platonist he remained ; as extraVagant arid as 
absurd as any lie had left behind hirfi §. This nian^ 
forsooth, could not be brought to believe the 
Apostle a Crcedy of tlie resurrection : And why? 
Because he believed with Plato that the soul Waa 
before the Body ; that is, eternal, a parte dtite : and 
^ the consequence they drew from this vi^as (as we 
have shewn) the very tiling which disposed (he 
Platonists to reject all future state of rewards and 
punishments. However> in this station, he was riqt 
for shakuig hands with Christiaiiityy but would 

* De Amicltia,c. iv. 

^ Rom. i. 22. J Coloss. ii. 8* 

^ See a full account of this man, his principles, hig 
scruples, and his conversion, in Tlie Critical Inquicv 
into the Opinions of the J^hilosophers, &c. c. xiv. 

suppose 
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suppose some grand and profound mystery to lie hid 
«nder the Scripture account bt (he K£sujuiECTiON.* 
This again was in the very sjHrit of Plato^; who, as 
wc are told by Cebus, conlcealed many sublime' 
tjiing^' of this kind, under his popular doctrine of ^ 
fol^ure state *. It was just the same with the Jewish 
PJatonists at the time when the doctrine of a future 
•^t^^te became national amongst that people. And 
Pbilo himself seems disposed to turn the notion of 
Hell into an allegory, signifying ah impure and 
sinful life f . 

But it was not peculiar to the Platanists to alle- 

... I '■■*') 1 ' / 

gorize the doctrine of the resurrection. It was the 
humour of all tkie^ecis on their admission into 
Christianity, Et iit <ramis restitutio negetur (says 
TertuUian) de una omnium Philosophorum 
SCHOLA sumitur;};. Yet in another place he, tells 
us, that every Heresy received its seasoning in 
the school of Plato. Doleo bona fide rl^tonem 
factum HJERETicoRUM OMNIUM CondimentariumS. 
For the Pliilosophers being, in their moral lectures 
in their schools (in imitation of the language of the 
JHysterieSy whose phraseology it was the fashion to 
use both in Schools and Courts) accustomed to call 
vicious habits, death \ and reformation to a good 

* See note (J) p. cty. 

± See his tract, De congressu quserendae eruditionis 
causa. 

J De praesc. adv. Hseret. § De Anim. c. 23. 

03 life 
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life 'ANA'XTASIS or a resurrection y they were dis- 
posed to understand the resurrection of the 
JUST in the same sense. Against these pests of the 
Gospel it was * that the learned apostle Paul warned 
his disciple Timothy, Shun (says he) profane 
AND VAIN BABBLiNGs,y(>r they wUl increase 'unto 
more ungodliness. And their word will eat as doth 
a canker : of whom is Hymenaeus and Philetus, who 
concerning the Truth have erred^ saying that the 
Resurrection is past already; and over- 
throw the faith of sornc f. 

And here I will beg leave to observe, thatwhen- 
ever the holy Apostles speak of, or hint at the Phi- 
losophers or Philosophy of Greece, which is not 
seldom, they always do it in terms of contiempt or 
abhorrence. On this account I have not been 
ashamed nor afraid to shew, at large, that the reasons 
they had for so doing were just and weighty. Nor 
have I thought myself at all concerned to manage 
the reputation of a set of men, who, on the first 
appearance of Christianity ^ most virulently opposed 
it, by all the arts of sophistry and injustice : and 
when, by the force of its superior evidence, they 
were at length driven into it, were no sooner iii^ than 

* Hinc illse fahulae & genealogiee indeterminabiles, 
& qusestiones infructuosse, & Sermones serpentes velut 
cancer: a quibus nos Apostolus refraenans, nominatim 
philosophiam, &c. Tertul. de praise, adv. Haeret. 

f 2 Tim. ii. i6. 

they 
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they began to deprave and corrupt it*. For from 
their profane and. vain babblings^ Tertullian assures 
us, every heresy took its birth. Ipsi lUi sapiexti.e 
PROFEssoRES, de quorum ingenUs omnis hceresis 
ajiiniatur1[. And, in another place, he gives us 
their genealogy. " Ipsaj denique hsercses k Phi- 
" LosopHiA subornantun Inde ^Eones & formae, 
" nescio quae, & trinitas hoininis apud Valentimim: 
" Platonicus fuerat. Inde Marclonis deus melior 
*^ de tranquillitate, a Sroicisyenerat; &utiariima • 
interire dicatur, ab Epicukefs observatur: et 

UT CARNIS restitutio NEGETUR, DE UNA 
OMNIUM PHILOSOPHORUM SCUOLA SUMITUR ; 

** et ubi materia cum deo ajquatur, Zenonis dis- 
ciplina est : et ubi aliquid de igneo deo allegatur, 
IIeraclitus intervenit. Eaedem materise apud 
haereticos & philosophos volutantur ; iidem re- 






xc 

'* tractatus implicantur. Unde malum, & qtiare? 
^* & unde homo, & quomodo? (^* quod proximh Va- 






kntinus proposidty unde deus? Scilicet & de 
Entbymesi, ectromate inserunt Aristotelem, 
qui iliis dialecticam instituit, arlifkern struendi & 



* See the Introduction to Julian, or a Discourse con- 
cerning his attempt to rebuild the Temple, vol. viii. 

^. Adv. Marc. 1. i. The author of a fragment con- 
cerning the Philosophers going under the name of 
Origen, says the same thing : o?^* env abroi; [AI^Hijua^ tol 

fi>^oa'o^HfjuviiVj jcj MT2THPIX1N BTriHsx^i^^l^evuv xj ar^ohoyuv 



fifJLQOfJfivUV. 
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'^ destrueodi, versipellem in seotentiis ooactain, in 
*^ conjecturis duraoi, in argumeods operanam, cod- 
^^ tentione molestam, etiam sibi ipsi omnia retrac- 
^^ tantcm, nequid omnino tractaverit Hinc ills 
^^ fabula^ & gencalogiae mdeterniinabiles, & quasisti^ 
^^ ones infructuosse & sermon £8 serpentes 
VELUT CANCER, a quibus nos aposbjus refra&r 
nans *,'' &c. One would almost imagine, from 
these last words, that TertuUian had foreseen that 
AiiisTOTLE was to be the founder of the School 
Divinity. 

,^He observes, that the Heresy, which denies the 
Resurrection of the Body^ arose out 6t the whole 
School of Gentile philosophy. But he omits andtner, 
wjiich we have shewn stood upon as wide a bottom; 
namely, that which holds the human soul to be 
of the same nature and substance wmn 
God J espoused before his time by tlie Gnostics, 
and afterwards, as we learn by St. Austin, by the 
Manichoeans and Priscillianists j". 

* De preesc. adv. Haeret. pp.70, 71. Ed. Par. 1580. ' 

f Priscillianistae quos in Hispania Priscillianus in^ 
stituit, maxima Gnosticorum & Manich^porum dogmata 
peimixta sectantur; quamvis et ex aliis haeresibus in eas 
Border, taaquam in sentinam quandam horribili confu* 
sione confluxerint. Propter occultandas autem conta<^ 
minationes 8c turpi tudines suas habent in suis dogmatibus 
8c baec verba, Jura, pcrjura, secretum prodere noli. Hi^ 

ANIMAS DICUNT EJVSDEM NATURiE ATQUE SUBSTAN-' 

IIjE cujvs EjiT Deus. Aug. De Haeresibus. 

Why 



T^hy the heathen Philosophers of duf timed 
fihotild'b^ displeased to see their ancient brethren 
she\<ti for knaves in practice, • and fool^ in theory, is 
rtot ^ ail strarigfe to conceive-: but why any els^ 
sltotild^ think' themselves concernckJ ih the force and 
Bdeltey of tHe drawing, is to me a greater myfetery 
tbati tfny I Have attettijitied to unveil. For a stronger 
i^tbdf of^flife dfecSssity of the Go^pM of JesUs Christ 
(•arthbi, I dimk, be given thtitt ihis; That the Si^o^s 
6'p ijfmicEy ^ith wtioift all the wis(dom of fli6 
WoVlrf u*as sUpl^>oi^d to be deposited * had philo- 
^6^ftfsED themselves out of thie most evid6At and 
t&bSil TiliiT^ with which ma'nkii!id ha*h aiiy condeihi. 

;^M6k; what greater rqga^d c6uid toy ohe shet^r 
t« the i^ti'thbHt^ of thfe S^fcred\<^ritefs than to justify 
ttfeir CENfetRE of the Greek philbM)phy ; a censure 
whi^h feeists and Fdnatics, thobgh for different 
^nd§, hst^e equally cdncurred to represent as a con- 
denmidoh 6i hutaiah learning in general ? 

In conclusion, it is but fit we should give the 
reader some account why we have been so long and 
so particular (xi this matter. 

One reason was (to mention no other at present) 
to obviate an objection, which might possibly be 
urged against our proof, of the divine legation of 
MosES,yrom the omission of a future state. For 
if now the Deists should say (and we know they 
ans ready to say any thing) that Aloses did not 

^ I C6r. i. 20. 

propagate 
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propagate that doctrine^ because he did not believe 
it ; we have an answer ready : having shewu frpin 
fact, that the not believing a doctrine so useful to 
society^ was esteemed no reason for the Legislator 
fiot to propagate it. I say, liaving shewn it from 
the practice of the Philosophers : For as tp the 
Lawgivers, that is, those who were not PtjUpsqpher?^ 
professed, it appears, by what can be learnt -froq^ 
their history and character, that they all believed, as 
well as taught, a future state of rewards and pu- 
nishments. And indeed how should it be otherwise? 
for they were free from those metaphysical zvhimsies, 
concernina God and the Soul, which bad so be- 
sotted the Greek Philosophers. And I know of no- 
thing else that could hinder any man s believing it. 
Aeainst all this force of evidence^ weak, indeed, 
as it is against the force of prejudice^ the learned 
Chancellor of Gottingen has opposed his Authority, 
w^hich is great, and his talents of reasoning and 
eloquence, which are still greater. " IMagnam 
non ita pridem (says he) ut Antiquiores mittam, 
ingenii vim et doctrinae copiam impendit, ut in banc 
nos sententiam induceret GuiLtELMus Warbur- 
TONus, vir alioquin egregius & inprimis acutus, in 
celeberrimo et eruditissimo libro, quern. The divine 
Legation of Moses demonstrated^ inscripsit Lib. iii. 
Sect. 4. Jubet ille nos existimare omnes Phi- 
LOSOPHOS, qui animorum immortalitatem docuerunt, 
eamdem clam negasse. Naturam rerum revera Dei 
loco habuisse atque mentes hominum Particulas 

censuisse 
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censuiss^ ex mundi anima decerptas, et ad earn post 
corporum obitum reversuras. Verum, ut taceani, 
Grceconim tantum Philosopkos ^um testari, quum 
aliis tamen Populis sui etiani Philosophi fuerint, a 
Graecorum sententiis multis modis semoti, ut hoc, 
inquam, seponam, no?i apertis 8g plants testimoniis 
eausam suam agit Vir praeclarus, quod in tanti mo- 
uienti accusatione necessarium videtur, sed cow- 
jecturis tantum, exemplis nohnullis, deuique con- 
sefctariis ex institutis quibusdam et dogmatibus Phi- 
losopiriorum quorumdam ductis.'^ — De rebus Christ, 
ante Constanti7ium Magnum, p. 1 8. Here the 
learned Critic supposing the question to be, — What 
the Philosophers of the ancient IForld in general 
thou^t concerning a future state? chaises the 
Author of the Divine Legation with falling short 
in his proof, which reaches, says he, ofily the Greek 
Philosophers though there were many other in the 
wqrld besides, who dogmatized on very different prin- 
ciples. Now I had again and again declared, that 
I confined my Inquiry to the Greek Philosophers. 
We shall see presently, for what reason. What then 
could have betrayed this great Man into so wrong a 
representation ? It was not, I am persuaded, a 
want of candour, but of attention to the Author he 
criticised.— For, seeing ^owwcA written by me against 
the principles of those Ancients who propagated the 
doctrine of a future state, he unwarily concluded 
that it was in my purpose to discredit the doctrine, 
as discoverable by the light of nature; and, on that 

ground, 
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ground, rightly inferred th^ my business was wid^ 
the whole tribe of Ancient Philosophers : and that; 
to stop at the Greeks was mistaking the extent of iny 
course. But a little attention to my general argii- 
ment would have shewn him, Jthat this inquiry intq 
tiie real sentiments of a race of Sages, then mo^\ 
eminent in all political and moral Wisdoip, CQUcenh 
ing this poinl^ was made solely to sh^w the vasl^ ^ 
portance of the doctrine of a future state of rew^d 
acid punishment to society, when it was seen tl)at 
these men, who publicly and sedulously t^jugbt i^ did 
not indeed believe it. For this end, the Greek Pbi- 
losophers served my purpose to the fulL Had my 
end been not the importancey but the discredit of th^ 
Doctrine (as this learned man unluck% cofoceived 
it) I had then, indeed, occasion for much more th^ 
their suffrage to carry my point 

In what follows of this learned Criticism, I am 
much further to seek for that candour w^iich sp 
eminently adorns the writings of this worthy per^Oq. 
He pretends I have not proved my charge against 
the Greek Philospohers. Be it so. But when ^ 
says, I have not attempted it by any clear end 
evident testimonies ; but only by coiyectu/res ; l^y ijf- 
stances in some Particulars ; by consequences de- 
duced from the Doctrines and Institutes of certain 
^ the Philosophers ; This, I cannot reconqile to Iris 
ingenuous spirit of criticism. For wh^it are all those 
passages given above, from Timaeus the Locrian, 
from Diogenes Laertius, from Plutarch, Sextos 

EmpiricuSp 
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Eiripiricius, Plato, Chiysippus, Strfebo, Aristbde, 

• Ej)ictetus, M; Antoninus, Seneca, tnd others, blit 
^ iestimdnksy ckdr and evident^ dther of the= p^Mies 

concerned, or of some of tlieir school, or of tboise 
who give us historical accounts of the Doctrines 
of those Schools, that none of the Theistical Sects 
of Gi^ek Fhltosophy 'did helk*ce any thing of a 
ibture state of rfeV«raMs{ and piiiiishmente. 

So triuch'for that land of ewdence- whkh the 

^ learned pieraion says P have liot given. 

Let us consider the nature of that kind, tvhich ilie 

^' i)wnd r hav^ given, but oWns it in terms of discredit 
W-In tJinti momeftti aiccfusatibne — conjecturis tan- 

. turn, exemplis nonnuilis deniquc consectariis ex insti- 

VtUtis, &c. 

1, As to the CONJECTURES he speaks of — Were 
these offered for the purpose he represents them ; 
that is to say, directly to inforce the main question^ 
I should readily agree with him, that in an accusation 

, qf such moment they were very impertinently m'ged. 
' . But they are employed only occasionally to give 

* credit to some of those particular testimonies, which 
- I esteem clear and evident, but which he denies to 

exist at all, in my inquiry. 

2. By what he says of the instances or Ex- 
amples in some particulars^ he woUld insinuate 

''thatVhat a single Philosopher says, holds only 
^ tigainst himself, not against the Sect to whkh he 
/-• Ipifelongs V thbugh he iusinuates it in defiance of the 

very 
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very genius of the Greek Philosophy, and of the 
extent of that temper (by none better understood 
than by this learned man himself) which disposed 
the Members of a School 

ji^rare in verba Magistri. 

3. With regard to the inferences deducedfrcdn 
the Doctrbies and Institutes of certain of the Phi- 
losophers ; by which he principally means those 
deduced from their ideas of God and- the Soul; We 
must distinguish. 

If the inference^ which is charged on an opinion 
be disavowed by the Opinionist, the charge is 
vnjtcst. 

If it be neither avowed nor disavowed, the charge 
is inconchmve. 

But if the Consequence be acknowledged, and evea 
contended for, the charge is just : and the evidence 
resulting from it has all the force of the most direct 
proof. 

Now the Consequence I draw from the Doctrines 
of the Philosophers concerning God and the Souly 
in support of my charge against them, is fully 'and 
largely acknowledged by tliem. The learned per- 
son proceeds, and assures his reader that, by the 
same way of reasoning, he would undertake to prove 
that none of the Christian Divines believed any 
t)iing of that future state which they preached up to 
th^ people. ^^ Ego quidem mcdiocris ingenii homo 
** et tanto viro quantus est JFarburtcnus longe 

" inferior, 
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' ** infei^ior, Omnes Christianorum Theologos nihil 
*^ eorum, quae publice traduht, credere, et callide 
^* hominom mentibus impietatis venenum aiHare 
velle, convincam, si mihi eadem eos via invadendi 
potestas concedatur, qua Philosophos Vir doc- 
" tissimus aggressus est." 

This is civil. But what lie gives me on the side 
of ingenuity J he repays himself on the side of Judg- 
ment. For if it be, as he says, that by the same 
kind of reasoning which I employ to convict the 
Philosophers of impiety, the Fathers tliemselvcs 
might be found guilty of it, the small talent of 
ingenuity, which nature gave me, was very ill 
bestowed. 

Now if the Learned Person can shew that Chris- 
tian Divines J like the Greek Philosophers, made use 
of a double doctrine — that they held it laivful to 
deceive^ and say one thing xvhen they thought another 
— that they sometimes owned and sometimes denied a 
future state of reward and punishment — that they 
held God coidd not be angry ^ nor hurt any one — 
that the soul xcas part of the substa?ice of God — • 
and avozved that the consequence of these ideas of 
God and the Soul was^ no future state of ixwards 
and punislvnentb — When, I say, he has shewn all 
this, I shall be ready to give up the Divines, as I 
have given up the Philosophers, 

But if, instead of this, he will first of all nnsre- 
esent the force of my reasoning against the Phi- 

losopheiS; 
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losopberSf and then apply, it, thus B^r^te^i^todi* 
against the Divines ; bringing vague cofyicctures. in 
support of thetmain question; making the qasejA 
..particulars (Synesius iov instance) to include the 
i?bole body ; or urging consequences not seen or 
abhorred when seen (such as Polytheism ,froin the 
Trinity) : If, I say, with such kind of proof ^which 
his ingenuity ^nd erudition may find in abupd^npe) 
he w ill . maintain that he has proved t^ chax;ge in 
question as strgngly against Christian Divides asr I 
have done against the Greek Philosophers : why 
, then — I will agree witl^ the first Scq)tic I^n^oet, 
f that all enquiries concerning the Opinions either pf 
the one set of men or of the other, is an idler em- 
ployment than picking straws : For when Logic and 
Criticism will serve no longer to discover Truth, but 
may be made to serve the wild vagaries, the blind 
prejudices and the oblique interests of the Disputers 
of this IVorld, it is time to throw aside these old In- 
struments of Vanity and Mischief. 

SECT. V. 

BUT it may now perhaps be said, " ThQugh I 
have designed well, and have obviated an o!;>jection 
arising from the present qilestion ; yet — Was it not 
imprudent to employ a circumstance for this pur- 
pose, which seems to turn to the discredit of the 
Chrbtian doctrine of a future state ? For whajt can 
bear harder on the reasonableness of .#is 
1 doctrine, 
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dQctrifl^, than ti)at the beet and widest of Antiquity 
()id not believe a future ^t^ af rewards and 
punishments ? ^ 

To this I reply, 

1. That if the authority of the Greek Philo^ 
sophers have found weight M'ith us in matters of 
religion, it is more than ever the sacred Writers in- 
tended they should ; as aj)pears from the character 
they have given us of them, and of their works. 

2. Had I, iadeed, contented myself with barely 
shewing^ that the Philosophers rejected the doctrine 
of a future state of revyards and puni^binents, ytith- 
out explaining the grounds on which they went; 
some slender suspicion, unfavourable to the Chris- 
tian dbctrine, might perhaps have staggered those 
v^eak and impotent minds which cannot support 
themselves without the Crutch of authority. 

. But when I have at large explained those grounds, 
which, of all philosophic tenets, are known to be the 
most absurd; and the reader hath seen these ad- 
hered to, while the best mo7^al arguments for it were 
overlooked and neglected, the weight of their con- 
clusions loses all its &rce. 

g. But had I done nothing of this ; had I left. 

the PhUosophers in possession of their whole au- 

vaoRixv ; that authority would have been found 

. ia[){iartiQeat to, the point in hand. The suppk)sed 

^^^ce of it ariseth pn a v-ery foolish error. Tliose, 

., . Y0L.IIL P - wh<» 
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who mistake Christianity for otUy a republi* 
cation of the Religion of nature^ must, of course, 
suppose the doctrme it teacheth of a future state, to 
be one of those which fiatural religion discovers. 
It would therefore seem a discredit to that Republic 
catioHy were not the doctrine discoverable by human 
reason ; and some men would be apt to think it was 
not, when the Philosophers had missed of it. But 
our holy Religion (as I hope to prove in the last 
book) is quite another thing : and one consequence 
of its true nature will be seen to be this, that the 
Christian doctrine of a future state is not in 
the number of those which natural Religion teach- 
eth. The authority of ttie Philosophers, therefore, 
is entirely out of the question. 

4. But again, it will be found hereafter, that this 
fact is so far from weakening the doctiines of Chris*- 

tianity, that it is a strong argument for the truth 
of that Dispensation. 

5. Yet as we have often seen writers, deceived in 
their representations of Pagati Antiquity ; and, 
while zealously busy in giving such a one as they 
imagined favourable to Christianity ^ they have been 
all along disserving it ; lest I myself should be 
suspected of having tallen into tliis common delu- 
sion, I shall beg leave, in the last place, to shew, 
that it is just such a representation of Antiquitf 
as this I have given, which can possibly be of servioa^^.- 

to 
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to Qur holy Faith. And that, consequently, if what 
is here given be the true^ it does revealed Religion 
much service. 

This will best appear by considering the usual 
VIEW3 men have had, and the consequent methods 
they have pursued, in bringing Pagan Antiquity 
into the scene. 

Their design has been, either to illustrate the 

REASONABLENESS, Or tO Shcw the NECESSITY of 

Christianity. 

. If the subject were reasonableness, their way 
was to represent this Antiquity^ as comprehending 
all the fundamental truths, concerning God and the 
Soul, jvhich our holy Religion hath revealed. But 
as greatly as such a representation was supposed to 
serve their purpose, the Infidels, we see, have not 
feared to join issue with them on the allowed j^/c^ ; 
and with much plausibility of reasoning, have en- . 
deavoured to shew, thatTiiEREFORE Christianity 
WAS not necessary. And this very advantage, 
Tindal (under cover of a principle, which some 
modern Divines afforded him, of Christianity's being 
only a ixpublication of the ReVigion of nature) ob- 
tained over some writers of considerable name. 

r 

If THE design were to shew the necessity of 
Christianity, they have then taken the other course, 
and (perhaps misled by a sense of the former mis- 
chief) run into the opposite extreme; in repre- 
^nting Pagan Antiquity as ignorant even of the 
first principles of Religion, and moral duty. Nay, 

p 2 not 
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not only, that it knew nothing, but tlifelt notkiag t0uM 
be known ; for that human reason \i^as fob #ed$: to 
make any discoveries in these matters. Cottse^ 
quently, that tfieix ftece^ was Hrhf ifnck fhktg as 
ftatural religion \ and that what gUttitflferiit^ df 
ktiowledge meh have had of Ifcis kihtf^ ia«*ft dttly ^»t 
dying sparks of primitive Tradition. Hit^ the Ift- 
ftdel again turned their own artfltei^ vtp(^ thiiii^ in 
drder to dismount that bokSted MtAik^NA*13Eir«i 
OF Christianity, on which they had ^ IKKidl to- 
sisted : And indeed, wh^t room WA'd tili&re kft to 
judge of it, after humaft Reason h^ been tigptt-^ 
sen ted as too weak and too blind t^ d^dde? 

Thus wliile they were coiitetidittg for 6je Peal^m^ 
ahleness^ they destroyed the TiecesMy ; and ivtiitt 
Ihey urgted the fiecessity^ they risfc^d the #eflww* 
ablemss of Chrhstianity. Aiid these inffidel retcAtionfl; 
bad an irresistible force on the princrptes aki tihicb 
0ur Advocates seemed to go ; nartlely, that Ckm- 
tianity was only a republication of primitvce ««* 
tural Religion *, 

• 

It appears, then, that die only view of Antiqtufy 
which gives solid advantage to the christian 
CAUSE, is such a one as shews natural Reason to b6 
CLEAR enough to perceive Tiuth, and the ne** 
cessity of its deductions when proposed ; but not 
generally strong enough to.BiscovER it, and draw 
right deductions from it. Just such a view as this. 

^ See note [HH] at the end of this Bookv. 

I have 
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I h£^ve here givea of AntiquUifi as for as relates to 
the pomt in question ; which I presunie to be the 
TJiuE ; not only in that point, but likewise with rer 
gard to the state of i^atural keligiok in ge- 
neral : where wc find hun^an Reason could pene- 
trate very far into the essential difference of things ; 
but, wantiQg the true principle^ of Religion, tlu) 
Ancieiit3 nether knew the origin of obligation, nor 
the consequence of obedience. Revej^atjon hath 
^i^covered these Principles ; and we now wonder, 
that such prodigies of parts ^nd knowledge could 
cornmit the ^03s absurdities which are to be &)un4 
in their best discourses on rporality. 3ut yet thi9 
'does not hinder us from falling into a greater and a 
worse ddusioa. For having of late seen several 
(Wtpejlent systems of Morals, delivened as the Prin* 
cipies of natural Religion j which disclaim, or at 
Jeast do not own, the aid of Revelatiw, we are apt 
to think thea^ in good eanoe^, the discoveries of 
natural Reason ; and so to regard the extent.of its 
powers as an objecticxi to tiie necessity of any fuilher 
}ight. The objection is plausible; but sune, there 
must be soaie mistake at bottom ; apd the great 
difference in point of excellence, between these sup^ 
pos^d productions of mere Reason, and those real 
ones of the most learned Ancients, will incnsase our 
suspicion. The trudi is, these modem system^ 
makers bad aids, which as th^ do not acknowledge^ 
SO9 I will believe, they did not perceive. These aids 
ftvere ^e true principles of JReligion^ delivered by 

p 3 Revelation : 
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Hecelation: principles so early imbibed, and so 
clearly and evidently deduced, that they are now 
mistaken to be amongst our first and most natural 
ideas : But those who have studied Antiquity know 
the matter to be far otherwise. 

I cannot better illustrate the state and condition 
of the human mind, before Revelation^ than by the 
following instance. A summary of the Atomic 
pHiLOSorHY is delivered in the Thecetettis of 
Plato : yet being given without its principles, when 
Plato's writings, at the revival of learning, came to 
be studied and conimented upon, this summary re- 
mained absolutely unintelligihie : for there had been 
an interruption in the succession of that School for 
many ages ; and neither Marcilius Ficinus, nor 
Serranus, could give any reasonable account of the 
matter. But as soon as Des Cartes had revived 
that Philosophy, by excogitating its principles anew, 
the mist removed, and every one saw clearly (though 
Cudworth, I think, was the first who took notice 
of it) that Plato had given us a curious and exact 
account of that excellent Physiology. And Des 
Cartes was now thought by some, to have borrow ed 
his original ideas from thence ; though, but for the 
revival of the Atomic principles, that passage had 
gtill remained in obscurity. Just so it was with 
respect to the powers of the human mind. Had 
not Revelation discovered the true principles of Re- 
ligiony they had without doubt continued altogether 
unknown* Yet on their discovery, they appeared 
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jso consonant to human Reason, that men were apt 
to mistake ,them for the production of it. 

CiCEBO (and I quote him as of superior authority) 
understood much better th^ true limits and extent 
of human knowledge. He owns the state of natural 
Heason to be just what is here delivered ; clear 
enough to perceive Truth when proposed, but not, 
generally, strong enough to discover it llis re- 
markable words are these—" Nam neque tarn est 
" acris acies m naturis hominum, & ingeniis, ut res 
" tantas quisquam, »isi monstratas, possit vi- 
" <iere> neque tanta tamen in rebus obscuritas, ut 
^* eas non penitus acri vir ingenio cernat, si modo 
^ adspiBxerit *," 



SECT. VI. 

I jH^AVE now gone through the second general 
proposition, which is, That all mankind, espe- 
cially THE MOST WISE AN© LEARNED NATIONS 

OF Antiquity, have concujired in believing, 

AND teaching, THAT THE DOCTRINE OF A FU- 
TURE STATE OF REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS 
WAS NECESSARY TO THE WELL-BEING OF SO- 
CIETY. In doing this, I have presumed to enter 
the very Penetralia of Antiquity, and expose it3 
most venerable secrets to open day. Some parts 
jo{ which having been accidentally and obscurely 
3een by the owl-light of infidelity, were imagined by 

* DeOrat. 1. iii. c. 31. 

p 4 such 
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such as Toland, Blount, and Coward (as fe natural 
for objects thus seen by false Braves)> to wear M;ranga 
gigantic forms of terror : and with tfiese thitj have 
endeavoured to disturb the settled piety of sober 
Christians. 

The ridiculous u^e these men have made of what 
they did not understand, may perhaps recal to the 
reader s mind that stale atheisticsd objection, that 
Religion is only a ceeatuiie or politics, 
a State-engine, invented by the Legislate, to draw 
the knot of Civil Society more dose. And the 
rather, because that objection being founded on the 
apparent use of Religion to Civil Policy, I may 
be supposed to have added much stuength to it, by 
shewing in this work, in a fuller manner than, per- 
haps, has been done before, the extent of that 
UTILITY ; and the large sphere of the Legislator's 
agency, in the application of it. 

For thus stood the case : I was to prove Mostis's 
4iivinc assist ance^ from his being able to leave out 
of his Religion, the doctrine of a futwix state. 
This required me to shew, that this doctrine was 
naturally of the utmost importance to Society. But 
of all the arguments, by which that importance may 
be proved, the plainest, if not the strongest, is the 
conduct of Lawgivers. Hence the long detail 
of circumstances in the second and third books. 

But indeed it not only served to the purpose of 
my particular question, but, appeared to me, to be 
pne of the least eqUivo^ proofs of the truth of 

Heligio!^ 
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Religiox in general ; and to deserve, in that view 
only, to be carefully examined and explained. I 
considered this part, therefore, and desire the reader 
would so consider it, as a wholt and separate work 

of itself, to PROVE THE TRUTH OF RELIGION IN 
GENERAL, FROM ITS INFINITE SERVICE TO HU- 
MAN SOCIETY, though it be but the introduction tO 
the truth of the mosaic. ^ 

Let us examine it : Law^vers have unanimously 
concurred in propagating Religion. This could be 
only from a sense and ^experience of its utility; 
in which they could not be deceived: Religion 
liierefore has a general utility. We desire no more 
to establish its truth. 

For, truth and general utility neces- 
sarily coincide ; that is. Truth is productive 
lof Utility ; and Utility is inditxtive of Truth. That 
truth is productive of utility, appears from the na- 
ture of the thing. The observing truth, is acting 
jts things really are: be who acts as things really 
are, must gain his purpoeed end: all disappoint- 
meat proceeding from acting as things are not: Just 
AS in reasoning fixnn true or false principles, the con- 
jdosion which follows must be necessarily right or 
wrong. But gaining this end is utility ex happiness ; 
disappointment of the end, hurt or misery. If then 
Truth produce utility, the other part of the propo- 
sition, (tmt utility indicates truth, follows of neces- 
3ity. For not to follow, supposes two different 
)cinds of genje».al utility relative to the same 

creatur^ 
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creature, one proceeding from truth, th« other from 
falsehood ; which is impossible ; because the natures 
of those Utilities must then be different, that is, ocie 
of them must, at the same time, be, and not b^ 
utility *. Wherever then we find general utility , 
we may certainly know it for the product of Truth, 
which it indicates. But the practice of Lawgivers 
shews us that this utility results fi'om Reiigioa 
The consequence is, that Religion, or the idea of 
the relation between the creature and the Creator, 
is true. 

However, as the unanimous concun'ence of Lair« 
givers to support Religion, hath furnished matter for 
this poor infidel pretence, I shall take leave to 
examine it more thoroughly. 

Our Adversaries are by no means agreed amongst 
tlicmselves : Some of them have denied the truth (rf 
Religion, because it was of no utility ; Others, 
because it was of so great. JBut commend me to 
the man, who, out of pure genuine spite to Religion, 
can employ these two contrary systems together, 
without the expence so much as of a blush *!:. 
However, the System most followed, is the political 
invention of Religion fqr its use : tlie other being 
only the idle exercise of a few Dealers in para- 
doxes X* 

* See note [I I] at the end of this Book. 

t See Blount's Anima Mundi, and Original of Ido- 
latry. 

% Such as the Author of Du Contract Social, ch. viii. 
p. 1 29. 

I have 
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I have begun these volumes with an examination 
oi the first of these systems; and shall now end 
them with a confutation of the other. For the Un- 
believer, driven from his first hold, by ours hewing 
the utility of religion, preposterously retires into 
this^ in order to recover his ground. 

Critias of Athens, one of the thirty tyrants, 
and the most execrable of the thirty, is at the head 
of this division ; whose principles he delivers in the 
most beautiful Iambics *. His words are to this 
purpose: " There was a time when man lived like 
"'a savage^ without government or Laws, the 
"^ minister dnd executioner of violence ; when there 
" was neither reward annexed to virtue, iior punish- 
^* ment attendant upon vice. Afterwards, it appears, 
^* that men invented civil Laws to be a curb to evil. 
'^ From hence. Justice presided over the human 
^^ race; force became a slave to right, and punish- 
** ment irremissibly pursued the transgressor. But 
" when now the laws had restrained an open vio- 
lation of right, men set upon contriving, how to 
injure others, in secret. And then it was, as I 
suppose, that some cunning politician, well 
" versed in the knowledge of mankind, counter- 
plotted this design, by the invention of a principle 
that would hold wicked men in awe, even when 
^' about to say, or think, or act ill in private. And 
^^ this was by bringing in the belief of a God; 
*^ whom, he taught to be immortal, of infinite 

* See note [KK] at the end of this Book. 

** knowledge^ 
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^ knowledge, and of a nature superlatively exoel- 
** lent. This God, be told them, could hew and see 
^ e?ery thing said and done by mortals here below : 
*' nor could the first ccHiception of the most secr^ 
*^ wickedness be concealed from him, of whose 
" nature, knowledge was the very essence. Thus 
^' did our Politician, by inculcating these noticHis, 
** become the autlior of a doctrine wonderfuUj^ 
'' taking ; while he hid truth under the embrcHdered 
'^ veil of fiction. But to add servile dread to tfaia 
^ impressed reverence, tlie G^ds, he told thena, 
inhabited that place, which he found was die 
repository of those Monnos, and p^nic terrors, 
^^ which man was so dexterous at feigning, and so 
^^ ready to fright himself withal, while he adds 
^^ imaginary miseries to a life already over^burtiiaied 
^^ with disasters. That place, I mean, where the 
" swift coruscations of enkindled meteors, accom- 
panied with horrid bursts of thunder, run ti^rough 
tlie starry vaults oi heaven ; the beautiful fret- 
" work of that wise old Architect, timk. Where 
" a social troop of shining orbs perform their re- 
" gular and benignant courses : and fi^ooa wfaeaoe 
" refreshing showers descend to recreate the tinrsty 
^^ earth. Such was the habitation he assigned for 
" the Gods ; a place most proper for the discharge 
^ of their function : And these the terrors be ap- 
" pliod, to circumvent secret mischief, stifle dis- 
" order in the seeds, give his Laws fair play, and 
" intwduce Religion^ so necessary to the ma^strate. 
I " —This, 
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^ -—This, in toy opfaicwi, was the trick, whereby 
^^ mortal man was first brought to believe that there 
** w^ere imtnortol Natures." 

How excellent a thing is justice ! said somebody 
or other, on observiug it to be practised in the dens 
of thieves and r<^bers. How useful, how necessary 
a thing is Rdigitm ! may we say, when it forces this 
confessjon of its power, from its two most mortal 
^lemies, the Tyrant and tlie Atheist. 

The account here given of relioion is, tliat it 
was A stATE INVENTION : that is^ thtit the idea 
^f the rdativn between the creature and the Creator 
wasformtd rnvd ocmtrived by politkimis^ to keep men 
in awe^ From whence the Inlidel iconcludes it to ba. 
visioNA&Y and groundless, Froua the Ma- 
gistrate's kii^e share in the Establishment of 
fmcienl; aational Religions, tvio consequences ara^ 
dnawn: ttie one by Believers ; the other by Uht 
i^eikven. The First conclude that therefbr<e the&e^ 
ntriionsd MeAgions were of political <3ri^nal: fiod 
tliis the ancient Fathers of the Church spent owich 
tinaie and p^vkis to prove. Tlie Secoad conclude^ 
insn tihe Baaie £ict, that thepefore Rekgitm m 
general, or the idea of the relation between thf 
creature and the Creator, was a politic invention, 
and not founded in the nature of things. And if^ 
in confiittng this, I stt^ngthen and support the t»ther 
eoftd'OSfoDi, I ^^poae, ttvat, ia so dicing, I give ad« 
'4ttional strength to the canse of Meoeiation i otber- 
miM ^t iPtit/m^s were very much mistaikea. And 

though 
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though Infidels^ indeed, in their writings, affect to 
dwell upon this conclusion, " that Superstition was 
^ a State-invention ;^ it is not, I presume, on ac- 
count of any service, which they imagine it can do 
tiieir cause ; but because it enables them to strike 
obliquely, under that cover, at Religion in general, 
when they do not care to appear without their mask. 
But if ever they should take it into their heads to 
deny, that there is any better proof of Superstitiorii 
being a mere politic invention than that Religion^in 
general is so, let them take notice that I liave here 
answered them beforehand. On the whole, tiien, if 
I prove that Religion in general was not a polide 
invention, I enervate all the force of the Atiieist s 
argument against Revelation^ taken from the iWew- 
tion of Religion. For that Superstition was of hu- 
man original, both parties seem to agree: thou^ 
not all of it the invention of Statesmen, as we shall 
see presently, when we come to shew that one spe^ 
cies of Idolatry was in use even before the institution, 
of civil Society. 

I shall prove, then, and in a very few words, that 
iimv fact or positioii i% first y impertinent, and, 
secondly, false. For, 

I. 

, Were it true, as it certainly is not, that Religion 
"was invented by Statesmen, it would not therefore 
follow that Religion is false ^ A consequence that 
has been, I do not know how, allowed on all hands.; 

perhaps^ 
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perhaps on the mistaken force of one or other of 
these Propositions : 

I. Either, that Religion was not found out, as a 
truths by the use of Reason. 

II. Or, that it was invented only for its Utility^ 

III. Or lastly, that the Inventors did not believe iL 

I. As to Religimis not being foundouty as a truth, 
by the use of reason^ we are to consider, that the 
finding out a truth by reason, necessarily implies the 
exercise of that faculty, in proportion to the impor- 
tance and difficulty of the search : so that wliere 
men do not use their reason, truths of the utmost 
certainty and highest use will remain unknown. We 
are not accustomed to reckon it aily objection to tiie 
most useful civil truths, that divers savage nations ia 
Africa and America, remain yet ignorant of them. 

Now the objection against the truth of Religbni, 
is founded on this pretended fact, that the Law^ver 
taught it to the people from the njost early times. 
And the Infidel System is, that man from his first 
appearance in the world, even to those early times 
of his coming under the hands of the Civil Magi- 
strate, differed little from brutes in the use of his 
rational faculties; and that the improvement of 
them was gradual and slow ; for which, Antiquity 
is appealed to, in the account it gives us concernmg 
the late invention af the arts of life. Thus, accord- 
ing to their own state of the case, Religion was 
taught mankind when the generality had not begun 

to 
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to cultivate their rational faculties ; iand^ what i^ 
chiefly remarkable, it was taught by those few 

VHO HAD. 

It is true, our holy Religion gives a different ac- 
count of these first 7nen : But then it gives a different 
account too of the origin of Religion. And let our 
Adversaries prevaricate as they will, they must take 
both or neither. For that very thing which was cmly 
able to make the first men so enlightened, as they are 
represented in Scripture, was Revelation ; and, this 
allowed, the dispute is at an end. 

If it should be said. That " supposing Religi(»[ 
true, it is of so much importance to mankind, that 
God would never suffer us to remain ignorant of.it:" 
I allow the force of the objection : but then we are 
not to prescribe to tlie Almighty his way of brining 
ns to the knowledge of his Will. It is sufficient to 
justify his goodness, that he hath done it: and 
whether he chose the way of Revelation, or of 
Reasox, or of the civil magistrate, it equally 
manifests his wisdom. And why it might not happen 
to this truthy as it hath done to many others of great 
importance, to be first stumbled upon by chance, 
and mistaken for a mere utility \ and afterwards 
seen and proved to' be what it is; I would beg leav€ 
to demand of these mighty Masters of reason. 

II. As to Religions being invented only for iifi 
utility : This, though their palmary argument against 
it, is, of all, tlie most, unlucky. It proceeds on a 

supposed 
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supposed inconsistency between utility and truth. 
For men perceiving much of it, between private, 
partial, utility and truth, were absurdly brought to 
think there might be the same inconsistence, between 
general utility and some truths. This it was which led 
the ancient Sages into so many errors. For neither 
Philosopher nor Lawgiver apprehending that 
TRUTH AND UTILITY DID COINCIDE; the First, 
while he neglected utility, missed (as we have seen) 
of the most momentous truths; and the Other, while 
little solicitous about truth, missed in many instances 
(as we shall see hereafter) of utility. But general 
utility and all truth, necessarily coincide. For truth 
is . nothing but that natural or moral relation of 
things, whose observance is attended with universal 
benefit. We may therefore as certainly conclude 
that general utility is always founded on truth, bs 
that truth is always productive of general utility. 
Take then this concession of the Atheist for granted, 
that Religion is productive of public good, and 
the very contrary to his inference, as we have 
seen above, must follow ; namely, that Meligion 
is true. 

If it should be urged. That " experience maketh 
against this reasoning ; for that it was not Religion, 
but Superstition, that, for the most part, pro-» 
cured this public utility : and superstition, both sides 
agree to be erroneous.'' To this we reply, that Sur 
perstition was so far from procuring any good in the 
ancient world, where it was indeed more or less 
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mixed with ell the natbnal Religion^ tfaait the gipd 
wlttdn Rdigkni procured, wad tHayed with ml, ink 
proporiioa to the qmaiitity of SupentitioD toamA 
therein. And die tess of Sufaeralitaou there was in 
npy tMudoiMl fid^on, ti»e haf^pier, tuBtem pai^aai 
we alnays fiud diat people; and Ifae more Aore 
was of it, the uiihappicr« It tXHJld took be <ifebarwis)B^ 
for« tf MMs examine ti)c case, it wiil appoar. That att 
tibodc adeantagc$ uiuch res«ilt firota ^ wa^^ship iff u 
mipetior Odt^, ve the ooaseqaeaces oidy of the 
rrx^ f^imipics qf^ Raligwn : and ihat tiit migchirfs 
wkkih result frcua Buoh whorship^tbre theconaeqiMfioaft 
^y of 4ie /a^;; or *«i'hat we call Superstitiou. 

The wiser AncieHts (m wh^se time3, Sv!R£iim*^ 
tio^o with its nuUtgAacft <ef»hracea^ had tiHood 
ilBetf «oinKl tl)e noble tnuRk of HfLWio^, had 
|)oisaaed her heoigAest ^^uaiitie^^ defarancd att Amt 
cofiRteliness, «»d usurped her very name) wefe so 
struck and afiected with what tiiey csaw and isAty thai. 
aonae of 4hem thoi^lit, even Axhxisk w\as to ho 
preferred before her. Pwjtarch composed a fine 
rheCOTfcal ditjcourse in favour of this stniage peoa<« 
dox ; which hath since given frequent occasion to 
inuith isophistical dedamation. M. Bafle hath sop- 
ported Plutarchs !I'hesis at large, m rni Histmiicai 
and Philosophioal Commentary : Yet, by neglecting^ 
or rather confoundii^ a real mvi mateiial Daai<* 
q'iNCTioK, neither the ancient laor the jnodem W^ 
ler hath put the reader Airly into possession of 4to 
question. So that, both the subject and tha. 

2 ^&££UB€AX£ 
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FREOiCAT^ of the Propositus are left in that cdn- 
veqient 3titt^ of mnWguity which 13 necessary to giye 
^ Pam^ th^ ^ und reputftti<m of an Oracle, 

The ^i^l^igyity m the mlject ametb from the word 
iSuPERi^TiT^Oif's b<?iBg so Ji^^ly employed as to ad- 
mit of twp 8(Biises; either ^ a rm^o ApvENTjr 
Tious TO Ef:i4ipio|f, with which it is fatally apt 
to m^ }ts^}f ; Or as a coa&ypT species of ni^r 
hiQW}^, Jn the fir^J^wsjB, Superstition is of mu^a 
at 4II, Iwit pf mfioite mischief; and worse thaa 
Atheism itself ; Ii^ the second s^nse^ of a corrupt 
Beligion^ it is pf great service ; For, by teaching 
^ Proyiitence, 00 which inankhid depends, it im^ 
posatJi a necessary curb upon individuals, ao as to 
lireyieol: the misidiiefe of mutual violence and in? 
jtttsdee. It is likewiae, indeed, of greaf disseroicd ; 
toTy by infusing wrocig notions of th^ moral attributes 
o( God, k hinders the progress of Virtue ; and 
fiometimes sete up a false species of it Howev^r^ 
ja the sense of a cgrrupt ReUgumy the jB^^r sees,. 
It is kfipitely pr^enahle to Atheism : As in a Drug 
of 80V£reign efficacy, |:he application even x)f liiat 
which by time ac accident is become decayed or 
vitiated, is, in dmperate disorders^ greatly to be 
pceforred to ithe rejection ; though it niay engcndet 
had habits in tiae ConsitituitiQn it preserves ; wbicbi 
the sound and pure species would not have done» 
If dw one of th^ leading faliades, which runs through 
PLtfTABCfl's little Tract, keeps under ^^ coyef 
qi this ambiguity, in the subject, 

Q3 Thp 
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The ambiguity in the predicate does as much 
service to sophistry. " Superstition (they say) is 
" wo7^se than Atheism." They do not tell us, t6 
WHOM ; but leave us to conclude, that they mean, 
both to PARTICULARS and to society ; as taking 
it for granted, that if worse to one, it must needs be 
worse to the other. But here they are mistaken: 
and so, from this ambiguity arises a new iallacyj 
which mixes itself with the other. The degree of 
mischief caused by Superstition is diflerent, as it 
respects its objects, Individuals or Societies. Super* 
stition, as it signifies only a corrupt rite, is more 
hurtful to Societies than to Individuals ; and, to both, 
zoorse than Atheism. But as it signifies a corrupt 
religion, it is less hurtful to Societies than to 
Individuals; and, to both, better than Atheism. 
The confounding this distinction makes the ambi- 
guity in which Bayle principally delights to riot 
And this, by the assistance of the other from 
Plutarch, supports him in all his gross equivocations^ 
and imperfect estimates : Till at length, it en- 
courages him to pronounce, in the most general 
terms, that Superstition is worse than Atheism *. 

Bayle is a great deal too diffused to come within 
the limits of this examination. But as Plutarch 
led the way; and hath even dazzled Bacon him-- 

* Pens^es diverses ecrites h un Docteur de Sorbonne 
a roccasion de la comete qui par fit au mois de Decembre 
1680. Et continuation des Pens6es diverses, &c, 

self, 
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self *, with the sptendor of his discourse; I pro- 
pose to examine his arguments, as they lie in order f 
, Whereby it will appear that, besides tlie capital 
fallacies above detected, it abounds with a variety of 
other sophisms, poured out with a profusion which 
equals, and keeps pace with, the torrent of his wit 
and eloquence. 

This famous Tract is, as we have observed, a 
florid declamation, adorned with all the forms and 
colouring of Rhetoric; when the question de- 
manded severe reasoning, and philosophical preci- 
sion. At the same time, it must be owned, that it 
is of ia genius very different from those luxuriant, 
and, at the same time, barren Dissertations of the 
Sophists. It is painted all over with bright and lively 
images, it sparkles with witty allusions, it iamuses 
with quaint and uncommon similes ; and, in every 
decoration of spirit and genius,, equals the. finest 
compositions of Antiquity : Indeed, as to the solidity 
and exactness of the Logic, ifis on a level with the 
meanest His reasoning is the only part I am 
concerned with : and no more of this, than lies in 
one continued comparison between Atheism and 
Superstition: For, as to his positive proofs, from 
fact, of the actual mischiefs of Superstition, I am 
willing they should be allowed all the force they 
pretend to. 

* See his Essays; wlaere this paradox of Plutarcli 
is supported* 

xi3 It 
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the savage tribes of uncivilized Barbarians, submit 
tamely to this galling Yoke. 

But our Author's account of the different births 
of Atheism and Superstition was no more than was 
necesscuy to support his Thesis. He all along esli*- 
mates the two evils by the miseries they bring on 
those who are under their dominion. These miseries 
arise from the passions they create. But, of all the 
passions, fear is the most tormenting. The pusilk** 
tiimous mind is most subject to fear. And it is ovtr 
the fearful (he says) that Superstition gains the 
ascendant. This, therefore, was to be laid down aa 
a postulatum. The rest follows in order. 

Q. For now coming to his paraUel, he be^ns with 
^ confession — " That both errors are very bad. 
But as Superstition is accompanied with passion or 
affection, and Atheism free from all passion, Super- 
stition must needs be the greater evil ; as in a broken 
limb, a compound fracture is much worse than a 
simple. Atheism (he says) may pervert the mind, 
but Superstition both ulcerates and peiverts. A 
man who believes no God, hath none to fear ; but 
he who believes God to be a capricious or vindictive 
Being, hath a great deal to fear *.'' — ^This is wittily 
feaid : but Nature talks anotiier language. We 
should be^*are how we credit poetical simileis; or 



«;iwv ixirf f^ry^iommi ms, &c. pp. 286, 7. 
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-evea philosophical analogies ; which, indeed, is but 
poetry, once removed. They both have their hopes 
«ind fears. Though the Atheist has no God to fear^ 
yet the miserable forlorn condition of a World witii- 
outa Ruler must keep him under perpetual alarms^ 
in • the apprehension of the dismal eflfects which 
Chance and Hazard may produce in the Materid 
Bystem ; either by removing the parts of it (whose 
present position supports the halrmony of the whole) 
too fer from, or else by bringing them too near to, 
one another. 

And now again, the rapidity of Plutarch's inven^ 
tion throws him on a Comparison, to support his 
reasoning, which entirely overturns it — " He (says 
our author) who thinks Virtue a corporeal being is 
only absurd. Here we have an error without pas- 
sion. But he who thinks Virtue a mere name is 
miserable ; for his error is attended with passion *.'' 
— How so ? — " Because such a one lies iinder the 
sad reflection of having lost his ablest support." But 
must not a man's being deprived of the Lawgiver 
be as sensible a mortification, as his being deprived 
of the Lawn, whose existence depends upon the 
Lawgiver ? On the other side. Though Superstition 
hath its ^^r^, it hath its hopes also: which, upon 
the whole, I think to be more eligible than that sup- 
posed freedom of the Atheist (even as our author 
draws it) from all passion and affection. For though 

the 
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tfai stqpemtitious ixnm nuty think perversdjr cm* 
ceming the means whereby the Deity ia tppoaaed^ 
jfi he thinks him plajcaUe ; and supjio^th the nettu 
lo be in bis own power. So that he h not under 
the tyranny of that pure and untnircd fear, wfawh 
Plutarch represents in such a manner a$ if nU Nutoif 
furnished out provision to the superstitious man, for 
£3od and exercise t6 this passion. Wbeceas.thi^ 
affection of Silperstition is equal between hopes and 
fears : It is the proper temper of the superstifcioas 
man, which more inclines him towards one than to 
the other. But Plutarch had before^ gratuttonsl^, 
laid it down as an axiom^ '' That the essential teoi* 
perament of the iiuperstitious man is fear and 
eowardide." 

3. Howcverj all this would not have been suffi- 
cient to support the weakness of his declamatory 
reasoning, without the assistance of two commo- 
dious sophisms, to set it off. TTie first, indeed, is 
of a slender make, and hath little more in it than 
sound. He says " the very name shews, the essence 
tf superstition to be Fear : For the Greek name 
of this moral mode, hunionp^mat, signifies ^Jear of 
the gods^ A Roman might with the same pretencfc 
aver, that the essence of superstition is LGve : For 
that the Latin word superstitio, hath a reference to 
the hve we bear to our childreti^ in the desire that 
thetf should survive us ; being formed upon the 
observation of certain religious practices deemed 

efficacious 
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^fficaciouH for procuring tiiat bhppy (»veut The 
other fiophtsm is- more material; and consists hi 
putting the chimge upon us, and representing th^ 
God of the Superstitious man, by whom he supposes 
the world to be governed, in false and odious 
colours, as an envious Beings hurtful to man * ; For 
it is not the good^ but the evil Demon whom the 
superstitious man thus represents : Not the Being 
which he worships j but the Being which he avoids 
and detests^ The superstitious man, indeed, fool- 
ishly enough, supposeth, that the God whom he 
acknowledgeth to be good, is capricious, inconstant^ 
and vindictive. But then, from that essential quality 
of GOODNESS, which belongs to him as God, he 
concludes, that this Being may be appeased by 
submission, and won upon by oblations and atone- 
ments. All this, Plutarch himself confesseth : and 
in words which directly contradict the account he 
h^e gives of the God of the superstitious man. 
Superstition (says he) agitated by many contrary 
passions^ suffer eth itself to suspect that the Good 
itse^ may he evil\. Plutarch has therefore acted 
unfairly, and to serve a purpose, in thrusting in the 
superstitious man's evil Demon^ in the place of his 
Ood. This conduct will bear the harder upon 

# — 'CMymoTf T %iyM Swf, wou ii ^y^nf »f k) 0?a^€fti. 
pag.2«7. 

^^tliSllat rig Ses^ x^ HoBafsi^^v Im t^$ ^ii^, p« 291. 

his 
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his ingenuity, as he bdd the doctrine of the Tiro 
PRINCIPLES : and, therefore, can hardly be sup. 
posed to have changed the object kiadvertentiyy 
or without design. 

4. Having made the God of the superstitious 
man, a Devily he hath, consistently enougB, repre- 
sented the superstitious man's condition to be the 
very state of the damned: " That his pains have not 
Vcmission ; that he carries Hell in his bosom, and 
finds the Furies in his dreams *." The terms of the 
ori^nal are very elegant : But as they plainly allude 
to the shows of the mysteries, I think the author 
should have been so fair to recollect, that there \?a« 
an Elysium as well as a Tartarus, both in the 
Dreams of the superstitious man and in the shows 
of the Mysteries. And that as Tartarus and Elysium 
were alike the fictions of superstition, they were 
alike the objects of the superstitious Man's dreams. 
His natural temperament and the redundancy of a 
particular humour would determine the colour of 
the Scene. The Atheist therefore, who, he says, 
enjoys the benefit of repose, might have his sleep 
disturbed by the ciies of the damned as well as the 
superstitious man ; whom he represents ^s kept in 
perpetual alarms by this passion ; because the habit 

fffifti^ ^piHOiirt TCf regatta ^ot^yiaatm^ x) %sosva^ rivaq iyuoHgrm 
7^ rpoS^a TTiv a&}Jlav ^vxhf Ix w vTrvav BKiiuMsi rdi^ oaslcms^ 
(AOs-itofJLevm ^ wikaZoytivYiV odmf if' ounH^ «$ ip* iripH, 9u htm 
wgofoyfAoSa 7^ oT^wTa ^o^aysM^y.— -p. 2SS. 
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f>f the body makes the very same impressions on tbc 
fancy, in sleep, which the state of the mind does on 
the imagination while awake, 

5, But, " from the tyranny of Superstition, hQ 
says, there is no respite nor escape ; because, in the 
opinion of the superstitious man, all things are 
within the jurisdiction of his God ; and this God is 
inexorable and implacable *." From such a Being, 
Indeed, there can be no escape, nor respite from 
toriuent. But, as was said before, this is not th^ 
superstitious man's Gody but his Derail. Besides, the 
attribute of implacability totally removes, what our 
Author makes the other half of the miseries of 
Superstition; its slavish attention to the foolish 
and costly business of expiations and atonements : 
^ practice arising, from the idea of placability ^ and 
necessarily falling with it. 

6. Therefoie, as if conscious of this prevarication, 
lie adds; " That the superstitious man fears even 
his best-conditioned Gods, the Beneficenty the Pre- 
mercers: thstt the Gods, from whom men seek 
grandeur, afBaence, peace, concord, and success, are 
the objects of his dread and terror f." Here we see 

« 

- * *0 31 rnv Ttoy ^eZv &f^v i^ rv^awi^ foCifjLi\f&' sfOjQpwjtiif 
a^ iarapaivHoVy w ftHaf^, «r«f fuyny 'Boiav yriv akov svprif votav 
haXoffCfiOf. p. 289. 

<«ASTOf, tunoplavy iytivQiosiff. nlfltm^ i^Qajsv Tviyuv x^ i^ym ruv 

0pirw. p. 389. 

^ ^* . the 
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ti» superstitious man is at length confeased to bave 
Gods very diflfereiU from those hefore a^igped not^ 
hiiD. However, we must not Hank that even tbesf 
will afCbrd him any solace or consolation. It is well 
that the whole proof of this cruel exclusion lies in 
the ambiguity of the terms, ^^n-l«ir and rfifM^v: 
which, when tney signify the fearing slavishly ^ do 
indeed imply misery : But when they sigpify Jearimi 
religiotisly, do as certainly imply a blessing; becsum 
they deter the subject, they influence, from evil. 
Now, when these terms are applied to the Gpds 
confessedly beneficent, thpy can signify only a reU^ 
giotisjear ; unless when Plutarch hath defined Su- 
PEESTiTiON to be, the Jearing sUwishly, we will be 
^o complaisant to allow that tlie Supj:hstitious 
|tf AN * cannot fear religiously. And where is the 
absurdity in flying for refuge to Gods, so feared ? 
Though Plutarch puts it among the contradictions 
of Sqperstition f . — It is renmrkable, that these good- 
conditioned GoAs, here described as rsV (rtlKf»f jmiIk 
rii fi^iiXiyin^i ^^^ called by our auflior voSlf^g ^ 
ytvAxiisq^ his native tmd country Gods. Yet if wf 
consider the stoiies of Jupiter, Mars, Mercufy, 
Bacchus, Diana, &c. we shall find no gneot feasoa 
(o axtol lAmv moraJ^. But here Uy ^e dbtoess 
of the affidf . Plutarch ^viui a Piiest of this dla$ft 
of Deities ; and Greece, at that tina!^, b^ng merm 
run with strange Gods, and labouring tmder Easteni 

* See pp. 248, &c. 

3uperstitioqs^ 
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mpeiBtitions, it was proper to blticken thb Jbrtigm 
wQonfaip, tor the s^te o( ii^ naiwnai : So that 
Platarcb^ lite the taSr Trader, ia mi ill humour witli 
Interk)pers, reckons all Eastern Rites as even worse 
than Atheism. Hence his famous ejcclamatioti to 
bi3 Countrymen, which the nobW Author of the 
Characteristics quotes with much exultation, and 
transferred bitterness. " O wretched Greeks (saya 
" PUitarch, speaking to his then declining country-^ 
men) who in a way of superstition run so easily 
into the relish of barbarous . nations, and bring 
•* into Eeligion that frightful mien of sordid an4 
** vilifying devotion, ill-favoured humiliation and 
contrition, abject looks and countenances, con- 
sternations, prostrations, disfigurations, and in the 
^ ect of wotuhip ^distortions, ^xxistramed and pain- 
^* fei pofi^ores of the body, wry faces, beggarly 
^^ tones, mumpiogs, grimaces, cri^igin^, and tim 
" rest oi this kind, — A shame indeed to 113 Gre- 
>f ^ ciam! — Shall we, while w^ dse nicely observant 
^' of other forms and decencies in the Temple^ shall 
^* we B6glect this greater decency in voice, wonds^ 
^^ .and manners ; and with vile cries, fawiungs^ and 
** prostitute behaviour, betray the natural dignity 
^* and majesty of that divine Religion, and na- 
^ iTi^diQ^AL wo^RftHLp, ^cUiwned ^&wn io us by mir 
^^ fan^^athers^ <ind furged frmn eoery thing ^ 
♦* : BftWB A<idiP8 Ofid m^eagc kind */' Stwih liien were 
tiTe circunistances of the time ; and these, togelher 

* Mi^c^l.Tlefl. vol, iiji. Misc. iji.q. 3. 

witli 
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vith the personal views of our Author, ives^ I wp-t 
posC) the causes which gave birth to this jamous 
Tract, OF Superstition. To proceed, •> 

7. Another advantage of Atheism oyer Super- 
stitioUy in Plutarch^s reckoning, is, " that the Atheist 
is secured from the impressions of Zi future state*. "^ 
It is no wonder that we find this in the number 
of the Atheist's blessings, when we consider that 
our Author regarded a future state as a. Fable, at 
best, invented for the restraint of evil. Ye^ what- 
ever pleasure the Atheist may take in his security 
from this terror, it is certain. Society would suffer 
by taking off so useful a curb upqn the manper^ 
of the people. 

8. Our Author then proves, and indexed |Mroves 
it effectually, ^^ That superstition is muchj ii(orse 
than the true knowledge of the Deity t*" 

9. He considers next the different effects of 
Atheism and Superstition on their subjects, i/i fAe * 
disastrous accidents of life. And here again^^ 
Atheism, as usual, is found to have the advantage. 
" The Atheist indeed curses chance, and blasr 
phemes Providence; but the superstitious * man 

* Tt iu (ACPipa ^lynv, vipof k) tS fits vaa-^v Sofdpivfii i 

J^ sTTouiva *n (jiy," fiOKponpw th pin voiwa riv -faOstfy ^ 
cu9oafl»a'a rS ^cofirn naom imvotav oBoevaruVf &c. pp. 1289, 90. 

'f ^ihMvfw SI 9^ UoT^tMuv iyigS¥ ndlaffmo'tVj kq. p. 291. 
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eomplaias of his Gods, aqd thinks bimi^elf bated 

• • • ' * 

oc forsaken of them * ". — ^The Atheist is well come 
bn. Hitherto Plutarch had represented his Fa- 
Vppri(;e.as always calrh and undisturbed : Indeed, he 
ms^kes one great part of the Atheist's advantage 
oyer Superstition to consist in his free^dom fi'om all 
unruly passions. Here, they labour both alike 
under their tyranny. Well, but some passions make 
tjieir owner more, miserable than others. It is con- 
fessed, they do. But, is that the case here ? Or 
if it be, I3 it to the advantage of the Atheist ? By 
no means. The disasters of life are supposed to 
have betrayed them both into j&^^^^ow. But he surely 
13 least oppressed by the commotion, who sees a 
possibility of getting out of his distresses. It is 
impossible the Atheist can have any such prospect. 
There is no Fence against a Flail, nor provision 
iagainst blind Chance: The superstitious man may 
ipasily hope to appease the irritated Deity: for 
though he fears and dreads the Gods^ yet^ as 
Pluta^ch^ acknowledges, ^ej^ie^ to themfo?^ refuge. 
t might mention another advantage which the super- 
stitious man hath over the Atheist in the disasters 
of life^ namely, that he is frequently bettered by his 
misfortunes : and this the Atheist never is ; because 

' M^mxf — wavW *m ^th cdTtarrcu — >^ i$ i JW^xij wv, a^ 
'Sfo/iu^$ T«^ aiif6(»n&', [^. 291, 2. . 
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the superstitious man may suppose them sent by 
the Gods in punishment for his crimes ; wHicli Ine 
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nerstitious man may suppose them sent bv 

punishment 
* ' ■ • ■ 
Atheist never can. 

" jBut (says our Autlior) If the d^^^ iet 

question be disease pr sickness, the Alheist refemn^ 

it to. the ri^t cause, hitanpercbicc, seelis out fir 

the proper cure. \^'hile tlie supcrsdtleiis man ima- 

gming it to be dijudgjneyit from Heaven^ ne^ects 

to, liavc recourse to medicine *. ' Hie detiisfon 

licre is evident It is built on tliat false posiiio^ 

ivbich the experience of all ages hath discredfited,' 

na^nely, That -^nen always act according to ihai^, 

principles. In this case especially, of avoidmg^'or 

freeing tliemselves from instant p&ysicai evfl,' tben 

of the most different Piinciples go all one tvay ; 

and however divided in their reli^ous opimons^fll^y 

all meet in an uniformity to medical piracfice. it 

is an idle sophism which would persuaidc us', £fia^ 

because the superstitious man useth sacried Rifei 

to remove wliat he esteems a sacred disi^ase. tfeat! 

therefore, he employs no other means f. The early 

ujixture of medical drutrs with relisftous cHarms anil 



. •. . . 

etpfiosia 'Sfa(ra-'--'B7aryai ^i^ ^ ^^^o^d ialpun®- Piiywlcu* .c9sp 

H* Plutarch makes die superstitious man say, .To^o^ 

iNsS^ *ssfQY^uhy icanh — p-i{g3v 

' incahfaHoos^ 
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incwts^tioiQ^ in the' first state of Physic, might have 
tftushi; our Author, how naturally men are wonttoi* 
l^d a, helping hand to the supposed efficacy of,' 
Religion. But this reasoning is utterly discredited^ 
by hi3. own ii^taiice of the Mariners: the most 
isuperstitious of mortals; who, in ihe distresises of 
a. storpci, wjbjle they pour out their vows to their 
Smiour QodSy at the same tiipe fall lustily td theix^ 
tackle^ and pump without intermission *. Iridfeedi 
he. sterns ful.ly sensible of its weakness, when h« 
tatqhes. at an occurrence in the Jeivish'\ hi^jpry^ 
tip^suppprt it; wljiere, we know (though he did nptj. 
tliat all thi^igs Mfere extraordinary, and nothing t0, 
tje.btongbt to eidmplfe, ainy more thain io imitation. 

T<^ ^isgi^ce superstition still morcj oxrf Author; 
tJ^gP^ " ^^ ihisfortune of Nicias the Athenian; 
"Srf^O, fiigli^te^d by an eclipse of tl^e Moon, delayed 
i^b.retfeat till he and hi^ ariny wfere invested,* anjl 
tuj;in. pieces, by the enemy.'^ But thi$ kind of 
^jiTCrjStitipus observance is las well adapted to e«- 
tay^jrage as tq (fisrnat/ aipies and bodies of men ; 
Wd hath just as often done the one as the other. 
So that, under this article, Plutarch should have 
fairly stiated, and balanced the account. 

XtTrcu <r«fI5faj, ef^xfifxiv®" i$ Toy otana ^^o&aysi^ ttiv Jf£pataf 
i6llf7l — p. 2Q4. 

> i • 

ht ascm^OF^ Scc.jp. 294. 

X a From 
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From the miseries of life. He comes to the 
pUasura of iL And here too the Atheist must 
have an exclusive po:>^c5sion. He coafesseth, '* thilf 
the pomps and ceremonies of reli^ous Fesdtal^ 
^abound mth complacency and joy. He owns ^' hb 
Atheist can receive no further amusement from such 
^ scene than to laugh at it : Bat to the superstitiAos 
man (he says) they are the subject of distress adft 
liiisery*/' — Not to allow the relaxations of th© 
superstitious man s mental teitors to have th^ cff^cctj 
is hard indeed* It b njuch the $ame as not to suffer 
us Xo feet the remissions 6f our bodHy pains. If 
the superstitious man fancies the Gods sire often 
wgry, he sometimes, at least, believes them to b^' 
appeased. And when can he liope to find them 
in good humour, if not at their Festivals ? To dmw 
him, t!ierefore, at this season, with pale looks s^nd 
trembling gestures, is certainly over-charging the 
picture. The truth is, tlie superstitious man h^th! 
. as strong paroxysms of joy as of grief; though 
. perhaps neither so frequent nor so lasting. Yet ta 
deny them to bim at the celebration of his religiiniA 
Festivals is a contradiction to all common sense. 

.Our Author next attempts to shew, That/^lftc 
crhfic of impiety is rather to be charged upon the 

^ *iOira 3c 7014 M^voi^ ioftuj 8cc. hlsu/da rolvyt jxotbT tot 
I^My, yMfl% f(cy ftmviin ^ ^of Sjtfvioy, yksaSia riroi^ tmnfiimq—^ 
4^0 ft 0hf fxdAi uaxir i ti h^mimfJLtn 0i>Mau /ifi, i Hmcu 3} 
Xa/pn, iSk fh^m^h^amfti^ •Af^fj 3z« xj format,. &c. 

.^' ; ;/ superstitioua 
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Superstitious man than the AUieist : for Anaxagor^, 
^ saySj was accused of impiety, for boldipg the Sim 
to I>e Quly a re^-bot stq^e : But nobody c^iallenge^ 
. tlie Cimmerianjif of tl^ crime fpr denying its exigt-* 
4snce V By this. oi|r Author ifiiild insinuate, tbat 
ft Is more iqjurious tQ the Gods, to hold dishooQur* 
a})Ie notjons pf their Nature, than to call iq questip|f 
their Being, The opposition of these cases is wjtty 
>h(]l' ingenious^ hut very defective, in the integrity 
pf Hbe appticatbi^. PJut^rch'^ philoQophip Atheist 
;iiqu^s06q, corresponds r?o mpre with the Clmmc^ 
^ rians. than his Theist does with Anaxagoras. — The 
Athpist^ ^f|er haviii(g had a fvUl view of the workd 
ipf God, denies the existence pf t^e Workman. 
' The Cimnierians, because debarred, by their situa- 
''iit«,\the uSe of that sense w|iich alone cpuld inform 
^tpem of tlie Sur^'gi nature, had no conception pf his 
' Bemgt. Icj tlie first case, the condusion being 
'^\ :^rogat6ry tp the Nature of the Power denied^ the 
"i^^nier is justly charged with impiety i In the latter, 
* jgis no such derogation is implied, no such crime can 
' be reasonably inferred. But this brisk sally was 
^nW to introduce the famous declaration 'which 
follows, and hath been so often quoted by* 'the 

... I ■ V ' • • 

I • f • 

.0tffiSma9 tJwatj fA ^offMvlag^ 3i tyut iaatiatfiatfiar McrracTt 
^AvaiayofOi iunof ifuyiv aaiQtiag m rS ?Jl6ov ilmv 'Af^fpiier 
KifAfAM^iHi a iiiig U7ri9 ifffCug oTt riv 1i?ioir M^ Htm rtfitafairam. 
vofulintn, p. 295. 

R3 Wdern 
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Modern advocates * of this paradox. "Tor'my'oWq 

• ^* part I had rather men shqirtd slay of ine, TBat 
"^^ there neither is nor ever was ^ilK^ha VWieHi^ 

' ?* Plutarch; than they should *sifiiy, fttere ^vis* a 

** Pliiitarch, an^nsteady, cHarigeablej, easily^Or 

^ v6ked, and revengeful man.** These, says ^the 

* tooble aluthor of the Characteii^tcs'\;aretfit'i^ds 

' g/* honejst Plutarch. 

And, without doubt, did Xjot> stkiid iptily iq'^at 
delation to the rest of Beings in which one fetfeattdre 
' fftands to another J and were his exSsti^iice'' ila riiore 
"necessary to the Uhiveifse of thihgsthart^the^exist- 
*ehce of horiest PlUtaf'chj every 'hod^ would ^y the 
'same. But' the iCNOMaiDGE of a Ciieiiator'ind 
Governor is so necessary to the rational'. syi.tem, 
" ifiat a merciful Lord would chuseto have it ritoihed 
'>hd kept alive, though he might happen ' to^ be 

* dfehorioured by many false dnd absurd opinions, 
"concerning his Nature and Atti'ibute3. A pr5iatc 
"iiian of generous morals might rather wish td' ton- 

thiue iihknown than to be remembered with ihf^y. 

- # a It Were better (says Bacon) to have no dpinioq 
^'- of X^od at all, thiui such an opinion as is UQWorthy 
* of him. — Plutarch saith well to that purpose. Surely 
,^ f* (saitb he) / had rather a great deal [men should sat/ 
^^ there was no siicli man as Plutarch, fh<^n that they 
^'should sen/ there was one Plutarch that woutd eat hU 
f c^«75rew/&c. — Essays Civil and Moral, c.>cviii. 

+ Characteristics ; Letter concerning Euthysiasm^ 

M^t« ^« 
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_JfJut a supreme Magistrate, who loved the Com- 
- ;iHUi)ity he goyerncd, would certainly prefer the 

J^eins known to Iiis Subjects, even af the hazard of 

-rio^^.o-.i 'jii !/. ^r-\ *: '■■ •*•••>'.,• . • I ;. .... , ^ ,- 

their mistaking him for a Tyrant : because, if the 

• r-.M^ cf o:- ;.j...P^.;; ■; ^ •/ *, ,. . ... .-...■ 

roenjibqrs of a Community, tlkbugh ignorance of ' 

,r Jheir having a Ruler, should timik themselves free 

. m)jp, suVjection, every one would consult his pas- 

sipps and appetites, till he brought tlie whole into 

, jqoofusion. Whereas, while they knew they had a 

Master, their acfions would be so cbrifonqed to the 

.^ener^ measures of obedieice as to support ''the 

ofxJer of Society; though their perverse notions of 

, . 4us Character raieht indeed obstruct niany of those 

, Jbl^ssin^ which Government produces u^der a Ruler 

, . of acknowledged justice and goodness. 

.Our author proceeds; and observes next, *^ that 

i itha Atheist, it is true, believes there is no God: 

' i. r. I. I.,... ^. .,.:^ ■ . ■ ^i -' ^ ..... ' 

_, ?but the superstitious man ttv^'Ae^ there, were ribne : 

, ,Ttiat the Atlieist is averse to Superstition : but the 

superstitious man, if he could, would shelter him- 

»§elf m Atheism *." It is by no means trae that the 

superstitious man ever desii'es to be free of the 

..\,:.i$ense of a supgriojr^ Being, to whom he n?ay be 
^accountable, for his actions ; as appears plainly^from 
his abhorrence and persecution of Atheism r All 

' \^ that he wishetli is^ .to render such a Bcingpro|)itious, 

' , ppA easily placable. 

' " ' ■ • . \- '. . >% 



mept ^suv PajJtat. p. 297. 
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As to our author s inference, concerning the better, 
condition of Atheism, because " the AtbeiA nev6r 
wisheth to be superstitious, though the superstitlMs • 
man wisheth to be an Atheist," it is a inere sophism v- ; 
The proposition, in which it standeth, amountiiigtiKii.>' 
no more than this, That the, Atheist doth not wkki '■ 
what is afflictive in Superstition: And the supier- *. . 
stitious man doth wish what is easy in Atheism. 
And from those restrained premises no such general / 
conclusion can be logically inferred. 

But he hath found out another reason for pr^er- 
ring Atheism to Superstition. " Atheism, he says, 
was never the cause of Superstition: but, on the 
contrary, Superstition has very often given birth to 
Atheism *." His meaning may be, either, that an; • -• 
Atlieist did never change to a superstitious Rdi*^ 
gioriist ; Or that an Atheist, while such, could never 
become superstitious. 

In either sense, fact hath shewn that the assertion 

' ........ . . . , • 

is utterly false. 

In the first, we have seen, that it is of the essen- 
tial weakness of humanity to run continually from 
one extreme to anotlier. Modiim tenere nescia esty 
saith the great Philosopher f very truly. And the 
phenomenon is no mystery. The mind, as soon as . 
ever it becomes sensible of its excesses, striveth^ : 
from its innate abhorrence of what is wrong, to breaks > 

JffO-iJiwjCAoy/a Tn otGsornlt hJ yEve^&ai vapioxiv apxnV' p. 297'. ' ' 

away 
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^way irom them. . And the force, with whiclj. jit 
is thea impelled, being increased by th^ struggle 
between its old prejudices^ ^hich would restrain 
it, and its ne«ir; aversion, which drives it on, rarely 
remitsi till it arrives at the QPP.osiiJE exteeme. 
T4ie behaviour of all Ages supports this^ observation: 
pnd of none, more. than the Present Where a 
contempt of Revelation having for some time spread 
^moi^g»t the People, we ^e^ theni now becpme an 
fasy prey to fanaticism and superstition : and the 
Methodist andth^ Popish Priest succeed, w^ 
great ease and silence, to the Libertine and ^e 
Freethinker. 

To say, that an Atheist, vi^hile he is su^h, C9.nnot 
become superstitious, betrays great ignorance of 
human nature. How mi^ny Princes and Ministers 
of Sti(te hath the history of the two or three last 
Ages delivered down to us as Unbelievers in all 
Religion, and yet strongly devoted to the dotages 
oi judicial Astrology J The Italians, in particular, 
have not been mor.e noted for their irreligion and 
refined Politics, than for. their credulity in this gross 
Imposture. Should I stay to enquire at large ipto 
the cause of $0/ strange a phenomenon, it would 
be seen^ how much honour it does to Religion. At 
present I sh^ll only obserye. That these men finding 
^and nonet havjB so good opportunities) how per- 
petually public events ^11 out beside their Expecta^ 
tion, and contrary to their best-laid scliemes of 
PoUcy, are forced, to. confess that human a0ipirs are 
; • ordered 
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wdened by sonoe fewer tjririnskaL To .aclww* 
ledgp a G^and Mf Prwi^ence wcndd^ be lltejiKT^t 

way to kvtroduce a moratity deitnictiye,.iol.^tti^ 
public system^ whkb they think jiece6Sfury«£9K 1^ 
gp^eniment of tlie World. They hw^ fi^CWIlP^ 
Ihei^efore to that afasurd scheme. of iPcnrer^.lflqch 
rules by iks other Law than Fate ocMestk^. 



I have now gone thrmgh oar 'AidiuMr^^i 
arguments in support of his Paradox ; /pr, « tor.i^l 
^btsm hy their fight name^ a group ofr.iUhraKal^iped 
sophisms, tricked eS by hi& eloquence^ or jsaoiilied 
over with his wit. 

But there is one hastee-sofhusk piSil h^iod^ 
|hat animates the Whole^ and gives a fiilse.yigOQr 
to every Part. Let ns consider ti)e questioa phich 
"Plutarch invites his reader to debate withLiui|DL,;.It 
IS not^ What the simple qualities o£ Atheisfi%ai2id 
Superstition, if found alptie ip man, are s^i;eqilly 
capable of producing: but vv:hat each, really; (tp& 
prodoce^ as each is, iu fact^ found 3QHi^ed;wkktbe 
rest of man's passions and i^petiles* JHe.jabciQU 
pot, tberefore, have amused us widi infereooeji^firoio 
llic abstract ideas of Atheisrih ai^ SuperMition ; 
but should have examined their effects in^the c^ii- 
■ crefe^ as they are to be found in. tlie. ^^Aei^^^.^nd 
in the sitperstithus man. for, nature bavii^^a<»wQ 
in the human breast the seeds nf various an^ /jtf^r> 
111^ passions and appetites, the ruling puMOtty in 
each Character^ is no more ia its simple^ umoixec) 
13 state, 



vkate^ tbtin the preddlliifNttit colooriDra nvelUwroc^t 
'picture : Doth the ^pamQn-^^LSid the'€OikiwrK.are jbo 
"^darfencfd *or disslipijted by si*nx»)a(iing: light' iwd 
^^'shade, so changed and Taried:by.$hevteflo0tioo»of 
' - faeighbouring tints, « as to 'praduce r, Tery r. di&rent: 
' efi^cts from what^'inthein separate and. sQBpie.£tate, 
whether real or imaginary, > they fX^jere ^capable .lof 
affording *. I^t the peadei?: €4>ply 4his observation 
•*jpj any 'part of 'Plutarch's I)ec/ai72^efi^y\irho coosi- 
'^jfers^Atheismand Superstition not \n: th^ >comr(Ste, 
"l>ut in the abstract ohly^ and it^wili poesently expose 
' the inconsequence of his rea3oning, I wimmtjnst 
give an examj)le, in one instance. 'He:i^eferg 
"^'Atheism to Superstition, " because '//ii*4s ttteiiMfted 
•''^ With passion; /Artris^fi^ironifaU'passion." Now 
' *^flie only support of this remark is the sdphi&i» in 
^ question. Consider the ideas of 'AtiteismandSu-> 
' perstition in the abstract y atqd 4here-is. a vghew* of 
"^^ "finith : for SupeFstilion^ simply^ implyiBg the fear 
fyfihegodsy is of |he essence o^.passimi; and 
Atheism^ simply, ifnjdying the denial of their exist- 
wee, iticludes nothing of the idea- of />ay«cw. But 
jcbnsider these moral modes iq »the concrete^ as in 
Ibis quiestion we ought to do, and Atheism Will be 
fdwiays found accompanied with passion of affec^n; 
^d of as uneasy a kind, perhaps, as Superstition. 
"^^Jt is of no moment, to this discourse^ whether 
" JTiutarch hath here imposed upon himself or his 

?^ See note [LL] at the ejid of tbis B^ok. 

reader. 
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restder. It is possible^ that, m the drawing his tijrq 
cliaracters^ be mi^t imitate^ or be misled by^Tuzq- 
PHRASTU5 : Whose various pourtraite have all th^ 
fiindatDentai defect* That is, if we understand 
tliera as given for copies of any thiipg really existiog. 
Bat, I apprehend, \im is not tlieir true ^I^aract^n 
I rather think This curious fragFuent of Antiqujity 
u-as only the remains, of a Prpmptuary £ar the qse 
of tlie Comic Poet, froip whence he miglii; te 
supplied with Iiis materiab^ tl»e simple fassians;^ b 
order to blend, and sliadc, and worl^ tliem into th 
pictures of real life and matters. However,, if 
Plutarch considered tben^ lender the compion idea, 
end, under that, would make them hi;^ m^del^'iie 
shewed as little judgment as tl^at painter wtol^be 
found to do, who should apply hi^ simple. XQloprs 
just as> be received them from the colourman ; mil-: 
out forming tliem into those curipu^ d: 

- - <* Lights and shades, whose weIP-accord«d stfffe 

■ ^ « ^ 

" Gives all the stienoith and colour of our lifel^- 

To, picoc^ed with, pur author s Arguipent :! It is, 
<fire^d, we see, to $hew the advantage ofv Atheism 
above Superstition, only as these opinions and 
practices regard pa rticu la R15 : ThoQ^rhy by the 
turn and management of his reasoning,.' li^'ami^rs 
wiiling, you should infer that the same advaiSase 
x^ds equally, with regard to^ociEiy. als9:^Awd 
therefore he concludes, " That it had bepn-b^ter 
^^fc^ tlie Gauls and Scythians to be without any 

Eclij^on, 



' Rdii^bn, thcmi to have had fiuch a one' aS- taught ' 
them to believe that the Gods' 4eSghted kf'the bloddt 
oJf human via:ims: And much bettcir for Cartha^' 
id have bad the Atheists^ Cridas .and Diagoras, /fi)r 
ibaw^versj Amib such as Aose^who autfaoriaed thtf 
Sacrifices performed to Satiim **** ' The sophisms 
^bich support these assertions are fuUy exposed in 
Ihe iktroductcfiy obeeiVation to these remarks; and 
iio, stand in need of no &rther detection^ 



/* 



Lord Ba€ON*s 4*hapteT.on Superstition, in liii; 

Essays civil and vwral, is no other than an epitome 

of this tract of Plutarch. Now whether that great 

ffiaj;! thought his Original defective, in not attempting 

-to shew the advantage of Atlieism over Superstition, 

; as well with regard to Society as to Particulars; 

Gr whether he thought, tliat though his Author did 

♦ftempt it, yet he was too concise and obscure ; and 

therefore judged it expedient to comment on his 

hints ; It is remarkable, that he addresses himself 

very strenuously, to make out this important point. 

** Atiieism (saith his lordship) did never perturb 

^ States ; for it makes men wary of themsfelves, 

'* as looking no faithei^: And we see, the times 

pi^rh AKptfiy ^X^v SeuT) finrt fscjflao'tav^ /tinre Iro^laVf ^ ^eng tlvoU 
fofj^ )^t*fC¥lctf oyBfu^rm fafflofjii/iiv cufuun-r-^i ii iCce^x^^'^» 
ik I^ifptb^ Kfirlfit9 >uQwiv n, HicpyifOf fOfM&erm anl a^x%, ^/in;^ 

.' - - ** inclined 
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'* indined" to AUielsm^ as ihe tiip^ ;o£ Augustoit 
CflBsar; ^iverb civil times; But Superslitioii hatb 
lijeeai' the coniusioti of many ^tes ; and biiogeth 
'* ib a new prinmm mobilei tbat.ravi^eth all ^ 
'* ^here» of Government The Master oi Super-;. ' 
" 8^011 is thd People*** 

This is a paragraph totally unworthy so^ ^neafc 
ft Gemos. Atheisniy be says^ did nmer perturh-, 
States. The observation might, perhaps, pass fpt: 
true, when be wrote. But, true or false, to malte 
it to his purpose, he must suppose, that this negative 
advantage ariseth from the essential nature arid 
intrinsic quality of Atheism, and not from mere 
accident ; and so he plainly insinuates, in the reason 
subjoined — For it makes men wary of themselves^ 
&c. but falsely. It is not from the nature of things, 
but by mere accident, that Atheism fiercer pertuYlea 
States ; it liaving rarely, or never, spread amongst 
the People, but hath been confined to a few specu- 
lative men. If ever it should become thus extensive, 
if ever it should infect the Sovereign, it must riot 
only perturb States (as we have sad experience that 
it does, even under its negative form of iRREi:rGiON) 
but, as ^ve have shewn at large *, would certainly 
owrtum Society. Indeed his Lordship himsetf 
fairly confesseth thus much, where, charging thi^ 
very mischief on SuperstidoQ, he subjoins the cause 
of ite malignity— Mc Maaer of SuptrstitiM isJkt 

* Book L Scot, iv, ., .< 

jpeifpkf 



PSS^, I *. fee' peoijle ai^ tfi^ ¥h6' ih; if^dtdd^^ 
wffBrthii! Mtbi'. AtUtmi, he sayis, inHSbs^pteii'i^i^^^ 
ofiBMilves^m IMtiigiMfify-mr: ITiis afguhiettt ■ 
in' fiV<i'ar of Affillisih ^eelh^ to MV6 been bdrroAi^6il 
from Caqdax ; and (as miserable as it is) b'atii'bteit' 
ctiiisS^red io' \is plkce *. 

The Hhits, mcUhed td'Aihdiniy hestiys) tt^re cMt 
ilmts: I k«bw of nd times infelftiey; to/ Atheiltor'* 
tliJAfc H wlieri mt pdJple Imd a pro^ndty to Jt^- 
untessV pc^lmps, twdoaf'tMee centuries ig6 in Itefcly; 
aWd tfien the times were as mtset^le as ci vii disr^' 
tltLc&fiis dould niaKe a bact ^d wiibked Gdv&n-' 
sriefil His Lordship, indefed, refers ta the age tit 
AiigJslui C^fesiu:. Biit it is certain, tfaW, at ttiit 
ixmhf lio Bamaii traiUfoled his Uekd with Oreeiiaft 
pnndj^es, (add Ath^isih wiis theii ta he Liad fi($ 
where else) ex6ej>t it were a few of the Noiii 




THki, indfeed, part <i£ thei^ Grandees, to mikfr 
thfeiHsdves easy uhder Sfervitiidel, espoused the prih- ' 
ciples of Epicurus: But a much larger part fol^ 
rdwec! the doetirihe of the PofecH. Either sensed 
tffeilr tariu If they coaVd p^irsU^de theiiiselvias to 
Relieve thdt their "liiisiei'fes were met i f able ^ it w^ jusi 
as* wefl as if they coiild fofce thertiselves to thiok 
that *thes6 nVig^ies were no evils. The soft, thV 
3*elicate, thfe It&uf iouls, espoused the Jirsi : Thfe 
i^Sre rigid, aiid sei^^re of rii'drate- the latfdr. filit. 
we iftost yteerve 'thkt their FR^fk'ci'PXEs Wem 



«'See'VoLLp.228. 
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^e effect of their acquiescence in a ^tate of Ser; 
Titude; not Xhb cause i as his lordship would kisi^ 
nuate: And did then, in reality, no more concern 
the Public, than their different tastes for wildrboar 
or mnlkts. 

■ 

Tlie t'mie of Augustus Ccesar, he saysy zcas a chil 
time^ And this must be placed to the score of 
Atheism, although other causes be so very obvious : 
The miseries of the preceding civil \Yars, in sup- 
port of Liberty, often renewed^ with still greater 
yiolence, and still less success, made men weary 
both of struggling and suffering; and willing at 
last^ to thrust their necks under the yoke of a well- 
established Master. And this, together with the 
want of Instruments (for the general slaughter of 
them had made Confusion cure itself) w^ere the 
real causes which, in the ceaseless round of. Jbur 
man actions, produced that still calm of real 
Slavery, after a long tempestuous season of nominal 
I'reedom. 

However, the general observation we made on 
Plutarch may be well applied to Bacon : What 
he wants in fact and argument, he makes up in wit^. 
and tlie ornaments of fancy : as where he. says, 
Superstition briiigeth m a new primum. mobile^ that 
ravisheth all the spheres of gccemment. By which 
pompous figure, borrowed of the Peripatetic Philo- 
sophy, no more is meant than the Churchmans 
destructive claim of indepejiclency on the State ; 
which conceals a vile ambition under the cloak 

< of 
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'«£ Rdi§Kni; A claim, which, at thtit tittie, those 

" tfio Ci^ital enemies of the established Church; the 

rf^A^isT ^u»d Ibe Pk/ritak^ ahke pursued; a» theil 

' 4o the disturbmce, 86, iithere\^er*lhidy succeed, td the 

certain mn ?0f cilril GeverrilnenL 

But to l^tuin to Plutarch, and conclude. The 

' «nly sage part of his Declamation is in his last 

^ords; whei*e hedbserves, " That, for the reasons 

T ^he hath ^vefi, ^ie ought to febuti and avoid Supeu- 

iSTiTiO!IT ; but so <?autiously, as not to fall into the 

ojthei' extrefne of Atheism; like those giddy tj:a- 

ydlefs, who flying from wild beasts and robbers, fell 

^wn focks and precipices, where tliey perish *.'* 

But to infbrc^ do plain a conclusion, there was no 

<ieed of all that expence of wit and sophistry to 

' {)roVe (what the conclusion did not want) Tliai 

ji theism was in all Jthifigs preferclW to Siipcrstilioji. 

' ^o proceed. 



►•■•.•• 



III. Js to the Inventors of Religion, tfreif^ hot 

^c^lieoing whtft they taught concerning it, which is 

- the last p«retence, This couies with an ill gre^ce frbta 

^n Atheist, who, under cover of an unquestioniiblej 

xnaxini) That, in matters of specnhtiony reason and 

Tiot authority sio^td deterfnine the judgment, de»- 

^ iftfjkliov isv aurnv wT^oCKag re v^ avfjt^E^vlu^j h^ u<rvip oi 
fcfrflv ft ^f /«v £^o3bv> vi 'Stiff a'Tre^i^fKTrloog xj oAoy/cwj 'SEfipiiyovlsg, 
§ptiriiflnnv tU avdHa; fiafa^pa xj k^uvii ix^tra;' ira; yap Ivm 

fisrxitv7r9v, mSfVn^r.t^avlfi bf ftfso'a mn^imf rqy tuMatit, p« 898. 

Vo^. Ill, S spiseth 
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^iscth all Authbrity, so as to oppose hi* own sin- 
gularities against the common voice of mankind.' 
Was it true, then, that the Inventors did not believe 
what tliey taught, this would be seen to be a very 
poor argument against the truth of Religion. 

But indeed, the su[)position is absolutely false; 
and betrays gross ignorance of the true character 
of the ancient Lawgivers. The idea, our adversaries 
have formed of these Civilizers of mankind (as men 
ore but too apt, in their representatioiis of others, to 
copy from themselves) is of a species of sly cold- 
headed Cheats, whose capacity arose only from the 
predominancy of their phlegm. But the History 
of all times might have told them, that, amongst 
the infirmities of Heroes, a deficiency of Faith is 
not one. Diodorus was so sensible of their pro- 
pensity to be on tlie believing side, that be makes 
it a question, Whether those ancient Lawgiver^ 
whom he there enumerates, did not really believe 
the divine Mission they professed to execute ? 
*^ Tney did this (says he) either because they really 
thought that the conceptions which they had formed^ 
so productive of public good, niust needs be strictly 
supernatural and divine ♦." — And I may venture 
to afiirm, That there never was a great Conqueror^ 
a Founder of Civil Policy, or the Preacher up of 
a new Religion, (if he succeeded by mere human 
means) but ^vho was naturally much inclined to 

* EiTf ^MJfMdTh xj heiav o^wj Iwoiav mat x^^vafla^ ttj* 
f<f^?^(rafv &)f€Xi;(r«y M^i>7rm wAiJd©^, em. 1. i. p. 59. S. E. 

Enthusiasm, 
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^NjrHU&ij^sM. Not that I aupposo the ^eat of 
Enthusiasm fe not ialways^ tenopered, in Heroes, li ith 
^ equal share of craft 2i,nd policy. ^ This extra* 
ordinary composition makes their true character-:. 
A chai-acter so much better conceived than ex- 
pressjBd, that it hath embarrassed the pen even c^ 
u LivT to delineate correctly *. 

But. the necessity of this odd-pmred union apr 
^ars plainly from the nature of things. A mere 
i:oid'headed Contriver^ without any tincture of na* 
^Vii^ c^thusiasni, can never^succeed in his designs^ 
because such a.Oae can never supply those sur- 
prising freaks, which a heated imagination, wDddng 
Pfi JO, ^isprelercidf jthougjb, for this purpose, j^^fy- 
Jramo^* 'teaip^ .qf body, so i^ciously exhibitsi. 
Fpv the spirits of the People, who ai^ to be takeiv 
ip, can Beyer :be allured but by raising .their Admir 
ratioi:^ and Jcee^^ng up their confidence, by the aid 
of an inspired il^ader. Besides, njew doctrines .and 
laew ideas are Atoer «o ijeadily rcceived as when the 
Teacher of l^tieip is in /earnest, and believes hiviselfx 
for then thiex^is ^mething^ l^iatiu'al in his conduct^ 
so alluring iq his behaviour, as easily conciliates 
.wavering »opinion^ ; and a,ct6, on his followers, like 
jfascinatiofii, or a chajrm. This made an ingeiuous 
French writer not scruple to say; *' Give me but 
'*i half a dozen men whom I can thoroughly per- 
i^' suade that it is not the Sun makes the dav, and 

* See note [MM] at the end gf this Book. 

js 2 "I woul4 
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'^ I would not deepatr of seeing whol^ nationg 
*' brought over to the ttutie o^nion *." 

On the other hand, a mere EntfuMiaif, who hf 
virtue of his fanaticism, bath i^ofie so iu* in bis por-^ 
poee, as to raise the admiration, and eapdvate the 
spirits of the Populace, mu^t here begin to fail for 
want of the other quality, of sectarian ^aft ; for 
his imagination not being uvider the government of 
his judgment, he will want the proper dexterity tt 
apply the different views, tempers, and stations of 
the People, now enflamed, and ready to hecximt 
his instruments for the attainment of his purpose. 

But when these two tatetits of Fraud and Fana^ 
ticist?i unite tp furnish out a Hero, or Leader <tf 
a sect, great will be the success of his ufKtertaking». 
The sallies oif enthusiasm will be so corrected by 
his cunning, as to strengthen and confirm his super- 
luttn-al pretences : And the cold and slow advances 
of a too cautious policy, will be warmed and pijshed 
fbf ward by the force of his fanaticism. His craft 
will enable him to elude the enquiries and objeetSons 
of the more rational ; and his visions will irrecove- 
rably subdue all the warmer noddles. I» a word-, 
they will mutually strengthen and infored each 
otiier's power; and cover and repair each o^ier'6 

* Donnez moi une demi-clozaine de personnes, a qui 
jc puissc persuader que ce n'est -pas le Soleil qui fait Ic 
jour, je ne desesperai pas que dcs nations entieres 
n'embrassent cette opinipn. I'ontencIIe, Hist, des 
Oracles, cap. xi. - • - 

' defects. 
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defects. ^. J^rorn sdesms to have h^d fiome idea 

aithis entir^rdinary combmatiow, when he saic^ 

*/ KuJUius poteit Hsereain struere, nisi qui ardsn-* 

Tts jN<?ENj« «rt, et babet dojja Natuiue.!* 

Which JpfMiy>be thus p^aphnusedy — A^o Heretic mU 

^ver he able to mma Secty but hCy in whose cor^ 

utituihn Nature hath emtbkd Fraud and Fana-^ 

(kUm to mt m eomert. And indeed, there are so 

voany powerful and opposite interests to overeome 

and reeoQctk, so much caprice and humour to 

cajoie> and artfully to apply ; that it is not strange, 

if no on* ever yet suoceeded irt any great dcsigp, ' 

where a whole People was the instrument, t\'ho had 

uot reconciled in hinv^lf, by a happy union, theatt 

two 4]ualitie$ seennngly incompatible. 

Several things concur to facilitate this conjunction* 
An Enthusig^ considers hinfiself as an insftrunient 
cttjployed by Providence to attain some great End, 
for the ssitke of which he was sent out. This maiei 
him diligent in ,his Work ; impatient under let or 
impediment, and di&posed to practise every means 
tor removing them. Persuaded of the necessity 
o£ tlie Enb, and of the reality of the divine Com^- 
XQissioQ iolrusted to kuun, for procuring it, he begins 
to fancy that One so emplc^d, is (Upended with, 
ifii hreaking,^ nay is authorized to break, the Com« 
^non-Law of IVtoraKty ; which, in tl)« cant of that 
&tai time when faaattidsra bad its full swing 
amongst us, was called the b^ing above ORDir 
IJANCES. In tile first application of the.se extraordi- 

' » 3 nary 
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nary means, the People are the dupes of their 
' Leader : But tlvc success being frequently ev4xt 
beyond his owncxpcctatioii^ he became^, in Ms turn, 
the Dupe of his own contrivan^re; and begins^ii! 
good earnest to believe ttiat the trick which he 
played them was indeed not of his cwn invention^ 
but the inspired instigation of Heaves *. This may 
serve to explain an obscure passage ef TacituSj 
M'hcrc speaking of this sort of CharactCF, he says, ii> 
his Oracular way, Finguxt simul creduntque. 
To confirm all this, it might be easily made appear, * 
by an historical deduction fpom- ancient and modem 
Times, tliatall tliose successful Diskirbers or Bene- 
factors of mankind, who have prospered in their 
designs, were indebted for their good fortune to 
the* mutual assistance of these two Qualities. By 
this operation, under tlie management of such 
as Mahomet, Ignatius Loiola, and Oliver 
CuoAiwELL, gr«\t and powerful Empires have been 
created out of notliing. 

And again, it might be shewn, that those, wha 
are upon the recoids of History for having failed, 
Merc either men EnthusiastSy wlio knew not how 
to push tlieir projects^ when they had disposed the 
People to support them ; or else mere Politicians, 
who could never advance their wise sch^m^ so far, 
as to engage a fanatic Populace to^ second tliem } 
or lastly, which most deserves our observation, such 

- * See note [NN] at the end of this Book. 

85 
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., as had the two qualities in conjunction, but in a 
reverted order. Of each of which defects, we have 
domestic examples in the three great Companions 
of the last successful Imposture, mentioned above; 

. J mean in Fleetwood, Lambert, and Vane.-^ 
Cromwell had prepared the way for their suc- 
cession to his power, as thoroughly as Mahomet 
had done for that of Abubeker, Omar, and Othnian. 
Yet these various ivants defeated all their efforts, 
and rendered all his prcparatitxis fruitless. Fleet" 
wood was ^ frank enthusiast^ without parts or capa- 
city ; Lambert a cool contriver, without fanaticism ; 
and $ir Harry Ki&ze, who had great parts, and as 
great enthusiasm, yet had them, and used them, in 
so preposterous an order as to do him no kind of 
service. For the history of those times informs us, 
that he began «. sober and sedate plotter : But, 
when now come in view of the goal, he started out 
the wildest and most extravagant of Fanatics : In 
a word, he ended just where his master began: 
so that we need not wonder his fortune proved so 

. difFei^nt. But this was a course as rare as it ap- 

. pears to be retrograde. The affections naturally 
keep another order. And the reason is evident. 
E^tthmiasm is a kind of ebullition, or critical 
ferment of the Mind ; which a vigorous nature can 

.work through; and, by slow degrees, be able to 

';, c^t off* Hence the most successful Impostors, as 

we say, have set out in all the blaze of Fanaticism, 

and completed tlieir schemes amidst the cool depth 

94 .an^ 
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.and stUlqess of Polities. Though thus be oomaa» 
.10 them all, y6t I don't kciow ^ly wlx^ exeoiptifitt 
it ao strongly a3 the famous Icnatjvs 1a>J4HJ^* 
This Ubiatvious pex&on^e^ who Goafinns the obsep- 
-vation of one who came after hm\ aad abaoit. 
equalled him iti his tPdde, ^' that a man neircar mes 
to high as when he does nfA kfi^w whitbor he ia 
going, '^ began hb ecstasies in tlio mire : uaaA ousEt- 
pie ted lus schemes with the directioit and executioa 
of Cooncils^ that, even in his own lifetime, were ' 
•yeady to give the law to Christendom. Yea^ the 
same spirit of £nthusiasm so regulated and con- 
ducted, is no kss serviceable to Nations and to 
Bodies of Men than it is to particulars. This bmit 
.up old wad new Roke. Profane history tells ua^ 
tiiat when the City had not six miles of dominioQ 
beyond its AVaUs, it indulged tiie dream of Un I'- 
ve lis a l Monarchy; and we learn by the eccle' 
'siastkal^ that when the jurisdiction of the Bishops of 
Rome extended not beyond a small Diocese, they 
entertained tlie celestial vision of a Popedom^ 
And it was this spirit, which, in defiance, and t^ 
the destruction, of Civil Policy and Religion, madt 
the fortune of Both. 

But these things belong rather to the History 
of the human Mind than to the woik I have m 
band : and besides, would keep me too IcHig from the 
conclusion of the volume f , to which I am now 

* Cbomwelx. t The 2d yoL of the Edit in Sro^ 1 7^. 

* ' , hastening* 
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faasMning. i mvHI only* observe, that this high 
Enthusiasm was so conspicuous in the character 
of ancient Heroism, and so powerful in making easy 
the 'most difficult undertakings, that the learned 
VarraBcruples not to say, ^ It is of great advantage 
*^ tc^Sooiety, that Heroes should believe themselves 
'^ the ofispmg of the Gods^ whether indeed &ey 
^^be so or not^ That by this means^ the mind, 
-^^ confiding in it^ divine original, may rise abovi^ 
^Humanll^; so as more sublimely to project 
** more ' boldly to execute, and more happily to 
- establish tiie grand schemes it labours with, for 
" the service of mankind *." 

Hence it appears, that if Religion were a cheat, 
the Legislators themselves were among the first 
%ho fell into the dec^ 

' On the \diQie then we see. That of aU these 
imJkmSj whereby our adversaries would infer that 
ildigion is ialse, because invented by Statesmen, 
the thirdj which is most to their purpose, proves 
, notyng : While, of the other two, iStieJirst is a high 
presumption of its truth; suki the ^c&nd, a demon- 
stradon of it. 

* Utile eat civilatibus, ut se viri fortes, efeiamsi falaom 
sUy ex dii^ gepitoa ^sse cjfedant, ut eo modo animus ha** 
manus, velut divinae stirpis fiduciam gerens, res magnas 
aggrcdiendas praesumat audacius, agat vebementius, & 
oh hoe impleat ipsa s^curitate fqlicius, Apud Aug. 
Cif . Daij^ L iii. c. 4. 
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I have said, that it was (I ddoVkoow how) taken 
ou all bauds for. graiitied, that the invention of Befi" 
gion by Politidam inferred it$ falsehood. Bui^ oa 
second thoughts, I am persuaded, the too great 
&ciiity in agreeing to tliis oondumoa- arose ftom 
hence ; The popular argument of Ae. tpnate idea 
cf Gady had been for many ages esteemed a df^mon- 
Stration of his Being and attributes : And <tfae 
political origin of Religion overthrowing that argu- 
ntenty it was too hastily concluded that it overthrew 
the truth of Religion in general : For {Mcejudice 
had established this consequence. If no innate idea 
. of Gody Then no God at alL ' 

II. 

But now, although (as hath been proved) . Ae 
granting this infidel pretence doth not at aU ^ect the 
, truth of NATURAL Reiigion ; yet it doth by acci- 
dent, and by accident only, affect the truth of Reve- 
lation : Because Holy Scripture hath given us a 
different accouqt of the origin oT divine worship. 

I shall shew therefore, in the next place, that the 
Notion is as false and visionary y as it is vain and 
impertinent ; first, by examining the circumstances 
from which its pretended truth is inferred;, and 
secondly, by producing plain matter of fact to 
the contrary. 

r 

L The first of these circumstances is, That the 

JLattgiva* einpioyed. his utmost J)flins. and Jaboun in 

^^11 teaching, 
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teachings propagating, and establishing Bdigioth 
But what can be inferred frona. this, but that \\% 
employed his pains from a full conviction of its 
«(t3Jty? AaA how should he come by thiat cOfttic- 
tion, bot from observing the effects of its influenlr^ 
on the actions of men ? Which must needs sap- 
p«bse him to have found, and not to have invented 

^Religion. - 

, If this argumeirt against Religion hath ainy weight; 
we must conclude the Magistrate was not only the 
kiventor of natural Religion, btit of natural 
Justice likewise ; for he took the same pains in 
teaching, propagating, and establishing both. But 
Will any one pretend to say, that men, in a state 
of nature, had no \Aq%& oi justice ? Indeed, both 

^ one and the other Imd lost much of their efficacy,, 
when men applied to tlie civil Magistrate for relief; 
And this explains the reason why, on their entering 
into Society, the Legislator was always so intent 

• upon Religion ; namely, tliat he might recover it 
from the powerless condition, to which it was then 

' reduced- 

It will be i^id, perhaps^ that the Atheist doth, 
in fect^ contend, that natural justice was an inven- 
tion of Politicians, as well as Religion^ We have 

^ seen, indeed, a Countryman of our own, who hath 
made this proposition the foundation of his Phi- 
losophy, that Just and Unjust arose from the Civil 

' j\^gistrate. But then, he never supposed, that 

•'• aaen, before Society, had no idea of these things: 

;- . All' 
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AU be wotdd contend for was, that the idpa (wheq 
'imd wherever got before) was merely fontastic. 

■ ■ , 

:: II* Tbe other, and more peculiaf eiffunistance 
firom which our adversaries infer their paradox, i^^ 
iJiai thejirst and original idoiairjf was ike reortsbip 
f^ DEAD Jtfcx : And these being Laa^givcfB^ ila* 

^trates, aiid public I]enefacto]*s, Keligkm apptrao 
to have been a |>o}itical Institutk>n. So yj^^^gftt the 
Anciaits. KcHEMERus, suraemed ik^ JUheiaf 
wrote a treatise to prove that the firsit gmb ^ 
Greece were dead wen ; which, Cicero, who saw Ws 
drift, rightly observed, tended to overturn all Heli- 
con *. And so, amongst the Modems, Tojlaitd, 
the pious aut)ior of the Pantueisticon, with the 
same design, wrote a puuiphkt, intitlcd. Of the 
origin of Idolatjy, and reasons of Heatheniem. 
Xt is not unpleasant to observe tlie un^rm condact 
of this noble pair of writers, which one never fiuls 
to find in authors of a like cbaructer, how distant 
soever in time or country. Euheraerus pretafidcd his 
design was only to expose the popular religion of 
Greece; and Toland, that his great learning was 
only pointed against Pagan idolatry : While tlie real 
end of both was the destruction of Religion in 
general. 

' It must be owned, that tliis ciicumstancejo/*. the 
jfirst and origbusd idvlatri/, hath a face (but a very 
false one) 'Of plausibility' ; being manifestly founded 

• • '^ Nat, 'I>cor. J. i. c. 42. 

ojtr 
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on this sophism, That tlie Jir9t idolatry^ bnd tbt 
Jirst religimis nonhip, are one and the same* thsii^ 
Whereas, it is not only possible that the wafis/Hp-^ 
thejirist Cause of all things should be prior to airf 
Idol 'Worship; but, in the highest Ae^tt^ prctnAU 
that it was : Idol worship having none of the markl 
of an original practice ; and all the drcumstaacei 
attending a depraved and coiTupt Inetitutton* 

B<tt it beibg utterly false that the tvorship ^dead 
mtit Was the primitwe Idolatry^ We shall endeavout 
to convince these men of a Fact they are sa nth- 
Trilling to see or acknowledge.- 
' I was pleased to find a bocdr, like this d[ 
Toland's, ^vritten professedly on the subject; bdnj^ 
in hopes to meet with something like argument or 
learning, that would justify an examination of it : 
For an answer to a licentious writer arrests the atten- 
tion of common readers, better than general red-- 
sofiing, though this goes more directly to the fad; 
and determines the question with greater precision- 
But I had the mortification to find nothing there but 
an indigested heap of cotnmon-place quotations 
from the Ancknts: and an unmeaninsf toliection 
of common*place reflections from modem infidels J 
without the least ^seasoning of logic or criticism, tx> 
justify the waste of time to the Reader, or td mafc^ 
the labour supportable to one's self. And tbe 
authority of the man, which is nothing, could not 
engage me to any fartlier notice of his book- But 
another, whose oiaiiie stands justly highest in th« 

learned 
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learned world, and whose heart was as unliba 
jtfai& water's as his head, seems to be of the same 
opinion concerning the primitive idolatry. It is. 
the iocoQQpai^ble Newtox in hfs Chraioiogy ^ 
ike Greeks. His words are these: ^^ .Xaeus the; 
f^ son of ^^na, wiK) was two geoeratioas older 
fVjthan die Trojan war, is by some reputed ooe of 
^' the first who built a temple in Greece. Orades 
*' came first fi*om Egypfr into Greece about the 
{f same tkne, as akadid the a^mn (f formng the 
bmges of the gods with their leg^ bound up 19- 
the shape of the Egyptian mummies: For ido^ 
LATRY begaii in Cbaldsea and Egypt, and spread 
^ thence, S^c. — ^Tho countries upon the Tigris and 
" the Nile being exceeding fertile, were fi*'st <re> 
^^ qupnted by mankind, and grew first uito king'- 
^\ doms, and tkerefore began first to adore their 
" dead kings and queens *." This great man, we 
see, takes it for granted, that the wprship of dead 
men was the first kind of idolatry : And so only 
insinuates a reason for this supposed fact, namely, 
that the worship of dead men introduced image 
worship: Eor, the Egyptians first worshipped dead 
men in person, that is, in their viummies f ; which 
when lost, consumed, jor destroyed, w,ere worshipped 
by representation, under an image made 'uith its 
legs boiaid up, in likeness of Uie mnjnmies. The 

* ClironolosT}^ of ancient Kingdoms, p. 160. 

t ^^»e Book IV. Plato IX. fig. 1, 2, Sc 3 compared 

togi^tlier. 

xeader 
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reader now will be cuHous to know how' //^Vinfets 
the other, that the worship of d«ad tnen wiis the 
primitive idolatry ? All I can say to it is, thattlic 
excellent person seemstohave put the change upon 
himself, in supposing image worship inseparably 
att^dant on idolatry in general; when it was but 
commonly attendant on ifero-worship ; and rarely 
upon the Elementary. As to the elementary, 
Herodotus tells us. that the Persians, who worship^ 
ped the celestial bodies^ had no statues of their God$ 
at : all : And as to Hero-worships we ai^ ttssured 
by Dionysius Halicarnasseus, that the Romans, 
whose Gods were dead mm ddjied^ worshipped 
them, during some ages, without statues. 

But to come closer to the point: Our Adversaries 
overturn their position, on the very entrance on the 
question. The grand symbol of theAthebtic school 
is, that Fear fiest made gods : 

. " Primus in orbe Deos fecit timon'' 

And yet, if we will bf^lieve them, tliese first gods ' 
were dea^ men^ deified for their ruBLic benefits . 
to their cpuntry pr mankind: " Not only (says- 
" Toland) kings and queens, great generals and 
" legislators, thp patrons of learning, promoters 
^^ of curious arts, and authors of useful inventions^ • 
^^ partook of this honour; but also such 7>rivat« '• 
*^ persons, as by their virtuous actions had distiq* 
^^ guished themselves from others *." 

* Letters to Sevena, Tract of the Origin of Idolatry,^ 
pag. 73. 

But 
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fiut to pass this over. Their gre«t principle of 
FEAR u every way destructive of thehr System: 
For those very ages of the worlds in which FXi^ii 
most piBvailedy and was the predominant posncm 
of mankind, were the times before civil sodety ; 
when every man's hand was against his brother, 
If fear then was the origin of iie^iiM, , Rdigioo, 
without question, was before civil Sodety* 

But neither to insist upon this : Let us hear whtt 
the ancient Thekts thought of the mattler. They 
said it -was love, and not Fear, which wsU the 
ori^ of Religion. Thus Seneca : " Nee in hunc 

futorem omnes mortales consen^ssei^ alloquendi 

surda numina & inefficaces deos ; nisi uossent 
^^ illorum be^eficia nunc ultro oblata^ nanc 
^^ orantibus data ; magna, tempestiva, ingeotes fAttm$ 
^^ interventu suo solventia. Quis est autem tarn 
" miser, tam neglectus, quis tarn duro feto^ & m 
" pccnam genitus, ut non tantain deorum muni- 
" ficentiam senserit? Ipsos illos complorantessoitem 
•* suam, & querulos circumspice, invenies noo ex 
** toto beneficiorum coslestium expertes; neittiinem 
" esse, ad quern non aliquid ex illo bexicnissimo 
^* FONTEmanaverlt*/' 

But as HOi»E and fear, love and hat^ej), are 
the cardinal hhiges, on which all human actions dnd 
cogitations turn, I suppose it was neither ofie hof 
other of these passions iJone, butt both 6f them 
together, which opened to those early "Mwtals 

* De Bencf. L iv. c. 4. 
— (whose 
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- • • * ■ . > 

(whose. uncultivated reason had not yet gained the 
kmmlefdg^y or who3e degenerate manners had now 
lost the tradiiion of tlie teue God) the first ideii 
of su{)erior Beings. 

I. Such men, in a state of nature, whose sub- 
sistence was immediately to be supplied by the pro- 
duct.of the earth, would be exact observers of what 
facililated or retarded those supplies: So that of 
course, the grand genial Power of the system, that 
visible God the Sun, would be soon regarded by 
th^m as a most beneficent Deity : And thunder and 
lightning, stoi^ms and tefnpests, which his Qualities 
produced, would be considered as the effects of hid 
anger. The rest of the celestial Orbs would, in 
proportion to their use and appearance, be regarded 
ia the iSame light. That noble fragment from 
Sanchoniatho, quoted above*, as part of the 
History rehearsed in the avGppiil» of the Mysteries^ 
gives this very original to Idolatry. It tells us that 
" Genos and Genea (begotten of the two first 
mortals, Protogonus and JEon) in the time of 
great droughts, stretched out their hands towards 
the SUN, whom they regarded as a God, and sole 
Ruler of the heavens. After two or three gene* 
rations, came Upsouranios and his brother Ousous. 
These consecrated two pillars to fihe and wind, 
and then offered bloody sacrifices to them, as to 

* Div. Leg. Vol. II. p. 37. 

Vol. TIL T Gods." 
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Gods." This is a very natural account of the 
origin and first species of Idolatry. That it is 
the true, we shall now endeavour to shew. 

1 . Those ancient people of the North and South, 
the Suevi, the Arabs, and Africans, who lived long 
uncivilized, and in tribes, were all worshippers of 
the celestial bodies. The same appears to have 
been the case of the Chinese ; of the North 
Americans; and of the people of Mexico and 
Peru ; as may be collected from what is said above, 
of their first Lawgivers pretending to be the ofF- 
spring of the Sun and Heaven*: For we may be 
assured they had the sense to chuse a well-esta- 
blished authority, under which to set up their own 
Pretensions, 

2. But all Antiquity concurs in asserting, that 
thejirst religious adorationy paid to the Creature, 
"was the worship of heavenly Bodies. This vi^as 
so evident, and so universally acknowledged, that 
Critias himself, as we see |, was forced to 
allow its truth. And this being the entire over- 
throw of his system of the origin of religion, nothing 
but the fullest evidence could have extorted the con- 
fession from him. 

^ I<e So LSI L est la divinite des peuples de TAmerique, 
«an8 en excepter aucua de ceux qui nous sent connua, 
Lafitau, Moeurs des sauvagesAmeriquains, tom.i. p. 130, 

t See his Iambics above. 

T# 
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To support io manitcst a point with a long heap 
of quotations, would be trifling with ttie reader's 
patience. 

To cut the matter short, Eusebius expressly 
affirms, and attempts to strengthen his position by 
an etymology of the word 0EO2, that no Beings 
were anciently accounted Gods or divine, neither 
dead men, nor demons good or bad ; but the stars 
of heaven only *. 

But as Greece and Egtpt, the two.Countrie3 
where civil Policy took deepest root, and spread its 
largest influence, had, by the long custom of deifying 
their public Benefactors, so erased the memory of a 
prior idolatry, as to have this second species of it, by 
some moderns, deemed the ^rst ; I shall produce 
an ancient testimony or two, of the highest credit, 
to shew that the adoration of the celestial Bodies 
was the first idol- worship in those two grand Nur- 
series of Superstition, as well as in all other places. 

« 

1. It appears to me (says Plato in his Cra- 

tylus) THAT THE FIRST ME>f WHO INHABITED 

Greece^ held those only to be gods, which 

. • I . . . . .• 

* *Axx oTi /iA£V 01 'sr^aroi xj 'tsop^iiroLloi 7uv avQ^aTrm, Stb 
vouivolKO^OfJUCug 'Vpoaeixov — on Je aJg tuv (xetol ToujTa KotlavofixcfASvuv 
J^fljy T8 xj hfiuv fAWfiyi ri; rdtg role 'sro^nv, St iv rtg rtv aindiq Zeug, 
H Kfw^, &C. — oX^i hSs ^cu/juov rtg aya&og, 5 ^oj/A©- kv av9^a>^ 
vrotg e9aufjLa(slo' fxova JeTa ^aivifxtva ruv Hpavlav *Ar^wi/, 'mapa ro 
dfffiV) o^rf^ er) Tpix^iv'y Sewvle vpo^nyopto^i ug ainoi facrty eruy^^ave, 
Praep. Evang. 1. i. c. 9. • - 

T 2 MANT 
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HAXY BARBARIANS AT PRK8EKT WORSHIP ^ 
VAMEhYf THE SVNj MOON| EARTH, STARS, AND 

HEAVEN *. The barbarians here hinted at, were 
botli such as remained in, and such as had got out 
of, the state of nature. As first, the QJyilized 
Persians, of whom Herodotus gives this account ; 
•" They worship the Sun, Moon, and Earth, Pire, 
" Water, and the Winds : And thb adoratioa they 
" have all ^long paid from the very beginning. 
" Afterwards, indeed, tliey learned to worship 
^* Urania f," <§r. And so goes on to speak of their 
later idolatry of dead mortals. Secondly, the savage 
Africans, of whom the same Herodotus says, " They 
^^ worship only the Sun and Moon ; The same do 
<* all the Afncans J." 

2. DiODORUS SicuLus, speaking of the Egyp- 
i-iANs, tells us. That the first men looking 
UP TO the world above them, and terri- 

f-IED AND STRUCK WITH ADMIRATION AT THE 
nature OF THE UNIVERSE, SUPPOSED THE SuN 
AND Moon to be the principal and EtERNAL 

t Sim % 'OJm Tf «; laAmji^ rn,x; Ili/fi, ^ ^icikji^ 
m{ Tf Ovfomn Sww* — 1. i, c, 131. 

Alb^iim. liv« c% i$8. 

GODS. 
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GODS'"^. The r^ots which the historian assigns, 
makes his assertion general; and shews he believed 
this idolatry to be the j^ris/ every where else, as well 
as in Egypt. But that it was so thercj we have 
likewise good internal evidence, from a circumstance 
in their hieroglyphics, the- most ancient method 
of recording knowledge : Where, as we are told by 
Horus Apollo, a star demted or expressed the ide4 
of the DziTY-f. 

Such was the genius and state of Idolatry in th9 
UNCIVILIZED world. So that the Author of the 
book called. The JVisdom of Solonum, said well, 
Surely vain are all men by nature who are igno- 
rant of God ; and could not by considering 
*^ the JVarkj acknowledge the Work-master: but 
" deemed either Fire or Wind, or the swift air, 
" or the circle of the starSy or the violent water, 
** or the Lights of Heaven, to be the Gods 
" which govern the World :|;." 






II. But when now Society had produced those 
mighty blessings, which exalt our brutal nature to a 
life of elegance and reason ; and, in exchange for 
penury, distress, and danger, had established safety, 

* Tig Mfifn^i to maXmh ytw/Asvitf dtvaS/i^^avlag ui rw 

v9ro^a?dV tnai htHfiuilai rs f^ vpnHi, rov rt "Hxiov x) £f« 
a^vnfc — 1. i. 

+ 'Ariif vaf Alywfflioii yfofofm^' 0ioy ^i^ioim. 1. ii. c. 1 . 

% Chapt xiii* i, a. 

T3 and 
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and procured all the accommodations of Civil ior 
tercourse, the religious system received as great, 
thougti far from so advantageous^ a change as the 

POLITICAL. 

1. Gratitude and admiration, the warmest 
and most active affections of our nature, conairred 
to enlarge the object of Religious worship^ ; and to 
make men regard those Benefactors of human 
NATURE, the Founders of Society, as having more 
in them th^n a common ray of the Divinity. So 
that, god-like benefits bespeaking, as it were, a god- 
like Mind, the deceased Parent of a People 
easily advanced into an Immortal. From hence 
arose, though not till some time after, their meta- 
physical distribution of Souls into the several classes 
of kumw?, heroic, and demonic. A distinction which 
served greatly to support this species qf Idolatry. 

2. When tlie religious bias was in so good a train, 
natural affection would have its share in 
advancing this new mode of Adoration. Piety to 
Parents would easily take the lead; as it vvas sup- 
ported by gratitude and admiration, the primum 
niobile of this whole system : The natural Father 
of the Tribe often happening to be the political 
Father of the People, and Founder of the State. 

3. Fondness for the Offspring would neU 
have its turn. And a disconsolate Father, at the 
bead of a People, would contrive to sooth his giief 
for the untimely death of a favourite child, p,nd to 

gratj^ 
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gratify his pinde under the want of Succession^ by 
paying divine honours to its memory. " For a 
Father aifiicted with untimely mourning, w hen he 
had made an image of his child, soon taken away, 
'^ now honoured him as a God, which was then a 
^^ dead man, and delivered, to those that were 
" UNDER HIM, ceremonies and sacrifices*.'* 

4. Lastly, the Subject's reverence for his 
Master, the Citizen's veneration for the Law- 
giver, would not be far behind, to complete this 
religious Farce of mistaken gratitude and affection. 

This was the course of the second species of 
Idolatry ; as we may collect from ancient history 
both sacred and profane ; And, especially, from the 
famous fragment of Sanchoniatho, which par- 
takes so much of t^oth ; where these various motives 
for this species of Idolatry are recounted in express 
words: " After many generations came Chrysor^ 
and he invented many things useful to civil 
life; for which, after his decease, he was wor- 
^' shipped as a God. Then flourished Ouranos aqd 
•*' his sister Ge; who dei/if^d and offered sacrifices 
to their Father Upsistos^ when he had been 
torn in pieces by wild beasts. Aftenvards Cronos 
consecrated Math his Son, and was himself 
^^ consecrated by his Subjects f/' 

* Wisdom of Solomon, ch. xiv. ver. 15» 
f See Div. l«eg. Vol. if. p. 38. 

T 4 in. But 
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III. But Idolatry did not stop here, For when 
men^ as the Apostle says, would not retmn God in 
thfir knowledge J He g(we them up to their mm wiin 
imaginationSy whereby they changed the truth of 
God into a lie — into an image madeMkt to cor- 
ruptible many and to birdsj and to Jhur-^ooted 
beasts J and to creeping thhigs*. How this last 
monstrous change was effected, I have discoursed 
of at large, elsewhere f. It is. sufficieDt to observe 
at present, that it was begun in Egypt, and was 
propagited from thence: Where the method of 
their Learned, to record the history of their Hero- 
gods, in improved hieroglyphics ^ gave birth to 
Brute-wokship, For the characters of this kind 
of writing being the figui^s of animals, which stood, 
for marks of their Elementaky Gods, and prin- 
cipally of their Heroes, soon made their Hiero- 
glyphics, sacred. And this, in no great space of 
time, introduced a symbolic worship of their 
Gods, under hieroglyphic Figures. But the People 
(how naturally, we may see by tlie practice of 
saint- worship in the church of Rome) presently 
forgot the symbol or relation; and depraved this 
superstition still farther, by a dij^ect worship : till at 
length, the animals themselves, whose figures these 
hieroglyphic marks represented, became tl}e object 
of religious adoration. Which species of Idolati^, 
by the credit and commerce of the Egyptians, 

* RoM. ch. i. ver. 23. f Book IV. Sect. 4. 

: . and 
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and their Carriers and Factors the Pucenicians, 
in course of tiihe, spread amongst many other 
nations. And this was the third akd last 8P£CI£« 
of Pagan Idolatry. 

And here again, as well for the original as the 
order of thife Idolatry, we have the confirmation of 
SANCHiiNiATHo's authority: " Ouranos (says he) 
** was the Inventor of the BatyliOj a kind of 
" ANIMATED STONES framed with great art . And 
** Taautus [the Egyptian] formed all£goric fi- 

^^ GURES, CHARACTERS AND IMAGES of the CClCB- 

'' tial Gods and Elements *.'' 

By these animated stones (as is observed above), 
must needs be meant, stones cut into a human 
figure. For, before this invention, brute, unformed, 
or pyramidal Stones, were consecrated and adored. 
The allegoric figures and characters more plainly 
describe Hieroglyphic writing: From whence, as 
we say, tiiis species of Idolatry was first derived. 

This is a plain, consistent account of the rise 
AND PROGRESS OF Pagan Idolatry ; Supported 
as well by the scattered evidence of Antiquity, as 
by the more certain reason of things. I say, the 
** scattered evidence of Antiquity:" For I know 
of no writer who hath given us a direct, or so much 
as ccmsistent, account of this matter. And it is no 
wonder. For a system of Religion, of which the 
mortal Gods are so considerable a part, would 
appear too hsurd even for the digestion of the 

• See Div. I^eg. VoL II. p. 38. 

people^ 
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people. An expedient therefore was soon fouitd) 
and by a very natmal incident, to throw a veil over 
this Hhockin<;; absurdity ; and this was by pretending 
one while, to tliose who grew inquisitive conoembg 
tlic nature of the Hero^GodSy that these Goda were 
t>nly SYMBOLIC of tlie Celestial: and at anotheri 
to those who pried too closely into thp.£L£H^K- 
TARY rrorshipf that tliis was only sykbolical of 
tlieir Heroes : who were not dead men, as might 
he suspected, but a species of superior Beings, 
which, in affection to mankind, had once been con- 
versant on Earth : and whom, now, a. deifipation 
bad reinstated in their original Rights. Thus the 
popular belief presented nothing but one uniform 
order of Immortals : The secret of the human 
original of one part of them being reserved for the 
private instruction of tlie mysteries. 

This cover for their absurd Idolatries, would 
naturally produce two orthodox Parties of Symbo- 
lizers in t!ie Pai»an t'hurch. Thev, who most 
fovomrd He RO'WViwA//*, would find the Symbol in 

Elementary: Ami thev> wlio best liked the 

* 

Ehrtuvtart/y would find the Svrabol in the Heroic. 
lx>th parties^ as usuai^ laid claim to primitive An- 
tiquity. IW true it iss il^at the degrbes and 
jytANxiK by which the early Mortals scp£rik- 
i>i cti> the worship of deed mtn on the primary 
iK,U)j[utrou;> worship of the heaceufy Bodies^ gaYO 
countcnaiice to either side. This was the natHral 
inddent I sj.K)ke of above, a:^ lk>x^uring the expedient 

emplojed 
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employed to hidQ the dishonours of Paganism. The 
matter is worth knowing ; and I shall endeavour to 
. explain it. 

1. The first, step to tlie Apotheosis was the 
complimenting their Heroes and public Bene- 
factors, with the Name of that Being, which was 
most esteemed and worshipped. Thus a King, 
for his beneficence, was called the Sun ; and a 
Queen, for her beauty, the Moon. Diodorus relates, 

thatSoL FIRST EEIGTiTED IN EOYPT ; CALLED SO 
TROM TkE LUMINARY OF THAT NAME IN THE 

:he AVENS *. This will help us to understand an odd 
piassage in the fragment of Sanchoniatho, where it 
is isaid, " that Cronus had seven sons by Rhea, the 
'^ youngest of which was made a God, as soon as 
^^ born f." The meaning, I suppose, is, that this 
youngest son was called after some luminary in the 
Heavens, to which they paid divine honours : and 
these honours came, in time, to be transferred to 
. the terrestrial namesake. The same Historian had 
before told us, that the sons of Guenos, mortals 
like their father, w^ere called by the names of the 

ovlat t5 Kcn sfom arftpA. i. In the language of Egypt 
called men, as we see in Herod. 1. ii. c. 99. The practice 
of Assyrian superstition was the same; their king Belus 
' l)eing named from Baal the Sun . 

f — Ty cdni [Kfova] ylvovrai itTTO 'Pea^ veuhf iifli; h 

l elements^ 
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dements, Ugktjjirej zwAJkmej whose use they had 
dBscovcred *. 

2. Asthis adulation advanced into an Establbhed 
worship, they turned the compliment the othor way : 
And now the Planet or Luminary was called after 
the Hero ; I suppose, the better to accustom the 
people, even in the act of P lanet-'worship^ to tbii 
mexff adoration. Diodorus, in the passa^ quoted a 
fittle before, having told us that the SuN^ and Moojf 
were the first Gods of Egypt, adds, the first or 

WHICH, THEY CALLED OsiRlS, AND THE QTHEI 

Isis f . But this was the general practice. ~ So dse 
Ammonites called the Sun, Moloch ; the Syriana^ 
Adad; the Arabs, Dionysius; tlie Assyrians, Bebui 
the Persians, JUithra; the Phoenicians, Saturn; 
ttie Carthaginians, Hercules ; and the Palmyrians^ 
Elegabalta X- ^g^n, the Moox, by the Pbr^jbas 
was called Cybele, or the mother of the Gods; 
by the Athenians, Mijierva; by the Cyprians^ 
Venus; by the Cretans, Diana;, by the Sicilians, 
Proserpine; by others HecatCy BelloiuOj Urmia^ 
Vesta, Lucinia^j &c. Philo Byblius, in- £usebaui» 
explains this practice : ^^ It is remarkable (says he) 

mv^ xj Tnv xfS^'" cJiJoioy. Euseb. Preep. Evjaag. 1. i. c. iQ. 

Kf ZfAijwiv, m rev ^ "Oatpiv, t^v 3f "laiv qvoiacut^, 1, J. 
% See Macrob. Saturn. 1. i.e. 17. & seq. 
\ See Apul. Met. 

<^ that 
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*' that they [the ancient idolaters] imposed on tlie 
/^ ELEMENTS, and on those parts of nature which 
** they esteemed Gods, the names of their 
^ KINGS : For the natural Gods, which tliey 
^ acknowledged, were only the Sun, Moon, Planets^ 
^ Elements^ and the like; they being, now, in the 
^ humour of having Gods of both classes,, die 
«< MOBTAi. and the immortal *.' 



j> 



3* As a further proof that jfitero-worship was 
thus superinduced upon the planetary^ let me add 
a ttty singular circumstance in the first formation 
Df Stances, consecrated to the Hero-Gods; of 
which circumstance, both ancient f and modern j^ 
'writers have been at a loss to assign a reason- 
It is, that these Jirst Statues were hot of human 
form, but conical and pyramidal. Thus the 
Sch6Uasty 6n the Vespae of Aristophanes, tells us, 
^hat the Statues of Apollo and Bacchus were conic 
{nliarSj of Obelisks |; and Pausanias, that the 2§tatue 



^f9llxfiiMSf Mai riffi rav vofJu^ofAsmv Bsm rag mfjiMwlag iitihaa^^ 
fitamg ^, nXioy x^ aiMmfy ^ rig KoiTTHg 'K'Koeniprokg of^as^ 
9j| ra roix^} >^ ra riroig ffwapn 0£8; fMVsg syimawov' if 
sdrroXg rkg fjih hvn&g^ rv; ie aBtyarng ^g bIvm. Pra^p. Evan^j 
L i. c. 9. 

f See Clem. Alex. Strom. 1. i. p. 348. Par. Ed- 
* !(: See Spencer d^ Leg. Heb. Rit. 1. ii, c. 28. sect. 3. 

§ n^ rSv ^upuv ?d®" uxov Movag elg oSf >Jiyoylag, ag oSe^iawss 
lifiw Sg rif4.n9 'AsroA^iov®- 'Aymeag-^itiig H facnv aviig hvm 
:AiFi}^m&'* 01 ii ^rnimr el it ofd^oiv, Xp. ver. 870. 

of 
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of Jupiter Meilichius represented a Pyramid^ : That 
of the Argive Juno did the same, as appears from 
a verse of Phoronis f , quoted by Clemens, intimatifig, 
that these pyramidal columns were the first Statues 
of the Gods : And this practice was universal, as 
well amongst the early Barbarians as the Greeks. 
Now it is well known that the Ancients represented 
the rays of Light under pillars of this form : And 
we find, frotn the fragment of Sanchoniatho, that 
Ousous consecrated two columns to the Wind 
and Fire : Hence, the erecting them as representa- 
tives of their Hero-gods shews how These succeed- 
ed to the titles, rights, and honours of the natural 
and celestial Deities. 

To explain this matter at large would require a 
Volume: It is sufficient to have given this hint: 
which, if pursued, might perhaps . direct us to the 
right end of the clew of that hitherto inexplio^ble 
labyrinth of Pagan Mythology. The Reader 
sees clearly, by what has been already said, that 
this unheeded, but very natural way of superinducing 
Hero-worship on the Planetary, easily confounded 
the different species: and affi^rded a plausible pre- 
tence for the two Parties mentioned above, to make 
Either, symbolical of the Other. 

Here matters rested : and the vulgar Faith seems 
to have remained a long time undisturbed. But as 

* la Corin. p. 132. 
llfiivn iuoo'fiA^vf iffB^) Hiova piak^h Afoo"^* Strom; l.'u 

the 
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the Age grew refined, and the Greeks became in-, 
quisitive and learned, the common Mythology, 
began to give pfFence. The Speculative aiid more 
Delicate were shocked at the absurd and immoral 
stories of their Gods ; and scandalized, to find such 
thin^ make an authentic part of their story. It may 
indeed be thpught matter of wonder how such tales,. 
taken up in a barbarous age, came not to sink into 
oblivion as the age grew mor^ knowing ; from mere 
ahborrence of their indecencies, and shame of their 
absurdities. Without doubt, this had been their. 
fortune, but for an unlucky circumstance : The great 
Poets of Greece, who had most contributed to 
refine the public taste and manners, and were now 
grown iqto a kind of sacred authority, had sanctified 
these silly Legends by their writings, which Time 
had now consigned to immortality. 

Vulgar Paganism, therefore, in such an Age as 
this, lying open to theattacksof curipus and inquisitive 
men, would not, we may well think, be long at rest 
It is true, Free-thinking then lay under great 
difficulties and discouragements. To insult the Ile- 
ligion of one s Country, which is now the mark of 
learned distinction, was branded, in the ancient 
wprld, with public infamy. Yet Freethinkers there 
were : Who (as is tlieir wont) together with the 
public worship of their Country, threw off all reve- 
rence for Religion in general. Amongst these was 
EuHEMERUs, the Messenian ; and, by what we can 
learn, the most distinguished of this tribe. This 

man. 
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deceased Benefactors, A little matter of ad- 
.dress hides the shame of so perverse a piece of 
inalice. He represents those Founders of Society, 
wd Fathers of their Country, under the idea of 
^destructive Conquerors, who by mere force and fear 
-hfl^d brought men into subjection and slavery. On 
jthis account it was that indignant Antiquity con- 
ferred in giving Euhemerus the proper name of 
Atheist : which, however, he would hardly have 
\ ;^caped, tliough he had done no more than divulge 
^jSl^Secretqftfhe Mysteries; and had not poisoned 
bis di^overy with this impious and foreign addition, ' 
90. contrary to the true spirit of that Secret. 

' This detection had been long dreaded by the 

■ ^ ■ ^ ■ 

..orthodox. Protectors of Pagan Worship : And they 
were provided of a temporary defence in their intri- 

. cate, and properly perplexed, system of jsymbolic 
ADORATION. But this would do only to stop a 
j[>feaGh for the present, till a better could be pro- 
yided ; a,nd was too weak to st^nd alone, against so 
violent an attack. The Philosophers, therefore, 
ijow took up the defence of Paganism, where the 
^^RiEST$ had left it : And, to the others' Symbols, 
added their own Allegories, for a second cover 
to the absurdities of the ancient Mythology- So, 

^':MiNUCius Felix — Zenon, inter)pretando Junmem 

•*^Acrai Jmem Caelum, Neptmrum Mare, Ignem esse 
-Vtdcdnum, et ceteros similiter vulgi Deos elementa 

' ■ iesse moostrando, publicum arguit graviter et revincit 
crrorerri. Eadem fere Chrysippus^ vim divinam. 
Vol. Ill, U ratio- 
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ratioiialeai naturam, et mundcm interim, et fiitakaii 
necessitfttein Deum credit: ZExoNEvqueinterpre- 
tatione Pbysiologiae in Hesiodi, Houe&i, Or- 
^HEique cannuiibus imitatur. Bdb^lmdo ebaak 
DiOGExi disdplina est exponendi et disserendiy 
Jovis partum et ortum Hfmerca et hoc geous cetera, 
rerum rocabula esse non Dcormn *. For, all ifae 
genuine Sects of Philosophy, as we have observed, 
were steady patriots; Lkgislation^ makii^ one 
essential part of their Philosophy. And, to legislate 
MTtthout the foundation of a national Religion, was, 
in their opinion, building castles in the air. ^ tiiat 
we are not to wonder, they took the alarm ; and op^ 
posed these Insulters of the public Worship with all 
their vigour. But, as they never lost sight of tiieii^ 
proper character, they 60 contrived, that tbe def(^iice 
of the national Helicon should terminitte in a 
recommendation of their philosophic speculations. 
Hence, their support of the public worship, and 
their evasion of Eiiheineruss charge, turned upon 
this proposition, " That the whole ancient mytho- 
LOGY was no otlier than the vehicle of physical, 
MORAL, and DIVINE knowledge.'* And, to this it 
is that llie learned Euscbius refers, where he says, 
** That a new race of men refined their old gro^ 
'' Theology, and gave it an honester look; and 
" brought it nearer to the trutli of tilings f .*" 

* Octavius, c. xix. , . 
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IJowever. Hifs p^ove^ a trpuWesome work ; foujl, 
ftfter all, ineffectual f(^' .the secMi?ty of men's pri- 
^AjE ^OBALs; wli^ich, the example of the licei\- 
^iB story acqqrciiug to the /^/^r, would not JS^I jto 
ioBuence, how w^U soever the allegoric interpreta^p 
!wei$ <;alculfited to cov^r the public honqur cf 
jReligion : So that ^he more ethical of the JPhilo- 
isophers grew peevish with Mhat gave them i^p muqh 
trouble, and answered so little to ,the. interior of 
religious practice : this made them break out, frotp 
time to time, into hasty resentments against their 
• capital Poets ; unsuitable, one would think, to the 
dignity of the Authors of such faoble recondite 
truths, as they would petsuade us to believe were 
treasured up in their Writings. Hence it was that 
'Plato banished Homer from his Republic: and 
that Pythagoras, in one of his extramundahe 
adveritures, saw both Homer and Hesiod doinjc 
penance in Hell, and hung up there, for examples, 
to be bleached and purified fi'om the grossness and 
pollution of their ideas. 

The first of these Allegorizers, as we learn frorfi 

Laertius*, was Anaxagoras; who, with his friend 

Metrodorus, turned Homer's Mythology into a 

system of Ethics. Next came Heraclides PondcuS, 

' and, 

^•£yang..l. ii. c. ^. 

* J>ib. ii. Ao^X^g. vit. . ., 

U 2 
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and, of the same fables made as good a system of 
Physics : which, to shew us with what kind of 3jurft 
it was composed, he intitled *Aprif}fiTi^ rSw mat avrS 
['O/Aiff «] ^X0L(r^tiA%viHm. And last of all, when the 
necessity became more pressing, Proclus undertook 
to sIjcw that all Homer's Fables were no btUiriiias 
physical^ ethical^ and moral allegories. 'V6i we 
ore to observe, that the Philosophers iNVENtEtoiand 
KEVivED this way of interpretation, as at two 
diflferent times, so on two different occasions, - 

1. It was invented to encounter such^ i^en as 
EuHEMERUS, who attempted to overthrow all ^ 
ligioni by this pretended fact, That the First Wp^ 
ship was paid to dead nten deified; which : they, sup-, 
ported on a rea/one, namely, that the greater G<i4s 
of Greece u*ere only deified Mortals ; as > appeared 
firom Homer and the other early Greek Poets: 
whose writings being become a kind of Scriptu^^ 
in tlie popular Religion, tlie Defenders of the com- 
PHmJaUh had it not in tlieir power to rxpudiat£ 
their tables as only die idle visions of a poetic fancy: 
Notlnng was left but to spiritualize the sense, 
by allegorical inter|)rctatioQS. And tliis proved $0 
lucky an ex|>edient, that at the same time th^t ft 
covered dieir £ib)es fixxii the attacks of thdr adver- 
Mtves, it added new reverence and veneFatioo bo^ 
to then\ and their AutlKyrs* So Tbrtuu.iak. JfUfi 
^uoque vulgaris su{>ci^titio communis Idololatzii^ 
ctm in ifhmfkfcrk dc ncmnAm etfabuSs veterum 
\ t mortwonm 
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mortuorum pudety ad interpretationem naturaliuth 
refugit^ et dtdecus suum ingenio obuntbraty figurans: 
J(wcm in substantiam fervidam^ et Junonem lejiis 
m aeream "*, &c. 

2. What These began for the sake of their Theo- 
LOGERs^ their successors continued for the sake 
of their Theology. For it is to be noted, that the 
first Christian Ai»ologists took up so much of 
the argument of Euhemerus and his Fellows, as 
concerned the real nature and original of the greater 
Gods of Greece. And as they had disencumbered 
this truth, off the false consequence with which 
^se audacious Freethinkers had loaded it, they 
were enabled to urge it with superior force. But 
if' the Christians added new vigour to this attack, 
the Philosophers became still more anhnated in 
then* defence: for they hated this new Sect as an 
etiemy equally to the Philosophy and to the 
Beligion^ of Greece. And their accidental ad- 
▼aritages in the application of this revived method 
of alkgan/y were not inferior to their mast studied 
arts of improving it: For their Christian Adver- 
sariies could with no grace object to a way of inter- 
pretation which they themselves had just borrowed 
from Paganism, to spiritualize, forsooth, their 
sacred Scriptures, which the Philosophers had long 
lised with more sense and better judgment, to make 

Ifadbrs^ )IBA90NABL£. 

./.... «... 

♦ Adv. Marc. I. i. 

,, • > V3 But 
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But here we are to take notice of this ^Rfference' 
between these AUegorizere befor*, arid the AHe^' 
^tiiers AFTER the timcbf Chri*t. Thejirst w6i^ 
principally employed in giving k physical * or fitM^ 
interpretation of the Fables; the latter j it^ theO" 
LOGICAL. As we may see in tliecaseof Plutsirch; 
who was both Piiest and Philosopher in one. Hb 
feimous tract, of Isis and Osiris, is directly written 
to support the national Religion, which had just 
taken the alarm ; and not without . reason. His 
purpose, in it, is to sh^w, That all its multiform 
worship was only ai) address tp the suphemz 
^f.i^Gy un4cr various names and covers. Bpt tb^ 
ancient history^ which acquabts us with the origia 
of their Gods, stood in his way. He denies, therer 
ifxt^y what these bistoriea invarkbly att;est Hecall^ 
Euh^mcru^j who inforced their evidence, a^ lu^ 
postor f ; And hath many other evasions to eluflp 
§uch circumstances as are most decisive. Thu% 
when he cannot deny, that, what is recorded of 

* So Arnobjus. Vainer ariy vexari, bella inter se 
gerere furlaliummemoranturardore discriminuin : 'iTobis 
ilfa est descriptio voluptati, atqtie Ut ^driptortim tdfiidHi 
defendalis audaciarriy ALLEGOiiiAs res illas^ et ip^ATtTt 
ItAtis sciENTiiB mentimini esse doctrinas, Axlv. Gt?ttt 
I, iv. p. 150. Ed. quarto. 

7^ Nayafx«v tcJ Ba^iAswi/, wj ^ wiWw itrovQWV. p. 641 . 

their 
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their- Gods shews, thea to be subjqct to fiuman 
passionSf \m will not yet allow the inference for their 
humanitjf; because the Genii and Demons ara 
agitateiji by the like passions'^. Thus agaiiv the 
bewailiug and lamentmg gestures, in many of their 
established Rites, which looked so like moomingfox: 
the dead, signified, be assures us, no more than aa 

• 

allegorical representation of com sown and buried'^. 
In this manner, the postulate havmg supported the 
allegories ; the allegories come, in good tiine> to the 
assistance of the postulate. 

'■ Thus stoodi the matter in the ancient WorH. Let 
^« seenotr whdt use the Modems have made of what 
they found recortled there. Our Freethinkers, such 
ad Tclaitd and hfe school, have revived the old rank 
doctrine of EuhemeruS. That FiSNTHEisnc Phii 
Ibsbphers understanding had so strong a bias to Itri*^ 
fMely, that it seemed ratiier a natural sympathy^ than 
Any thii^ acquired^ which drew him to it at all 

ftnTi Scoiv vaBn/Axloj ptnTS avO^ivuVy i>J^ Aaufmav (jtsya}^ 
then vofu^ovlegy otg ^ IhJirioif ^ Tlv6ay6^g j^ SivoapiTng 9^ 
Xfutrtsrx®^, lirifjuvoi roTf vsichax 0ec(^iyQjij i^p»t^t£VB^ipig fih 
kA^Anw y^9*i9CU ^iyntri 9^ 'STp^^n T>t Jimz/ufi rw pua-iv tHnffsp&flaf 

^ iff a Toirati kyfrnfisva rcdf fAito^iOiCug '^ciBn, t»^ fwf ftoA^M^ 
Tiv i^ ^V sirtlagd.TlBi'' ylvovku yof ii h dvOpoTToti^ x^ A^oa'O^ 

*ftfmi ^la/popcu >u KOKiotg, p. 042. 
r • 

' f 9e^ a^te [00] at the end of this Book. 

V 4 distances. 
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distances. Hear how awkwardly he repreaenti 
Euhemeru^% system to us : and yet he labouf^ haich: 
to "set it off. The first Idolatry (says he) didiM 
prdceedj as is convmonly sttpposed^ from the beatUjfi ■ 
or order, or influence of the Stars< ButfkeHDh^' 
setving Books to 'perish [before there were any] ^y!'' 
fife, xtwrnSy or rottenness; and Iron^ Brass, ind' 
Marble, not less subject to violent hands or tkeinr 
Juries of the weather, they imposed on THrSrARS,:^ 
as the only everlasting monumetiis, the proper nmn€i\ 
of their Heroes, or of something memorable id 
their Histoty^. All thb, his Predecessors, Ihe 
Freethinkers of Antiquity, (who knew how to exr. 
press themselves) intbrmed us of when they said^, 
I'kat Star-nvrskip n^as ofdy synMical of Herih. 
worship; and, consequently, of later date: 'lite^- 
thmg they aimed at, to induce their conclusion, that 
therefore Religiopi teas a political ifrcention. Toland 
treads in their footsteps, though he treads awry. But 
our Religionu^ts in general, have not been so happy 
in the choice of tht ir aiins^ nor in their sagacity of 
knowing tlieir friends trom their enemies. The ex- 
cellent (i«J. Vo6^ius ^to mention him amongst a 
inulutuite) hath, in his \xxy learned coUectkxi of 
li^*uii€ J'ktvU^y 3eone> kmajiiky into the old pagan 
uiHhvMl i>i' mt^vnzi/ig their Theol<^ ; as if it were 
\l\)ittii :^e^Aioi^ to Incc Kcligtca to shew, that tfaa 
IHi^i )ktv>i;«try wti^ ;it bottOQv tokraUy reasonafalar 
* (.>f t.k' v^i^iu <.>t* liJblatry aai r^asco^ of HeadiciH 
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It i» true, a late ingenibus PeFson seetns to have 
aniterstood his subject better, and to know to what 
it all ' t6nds ; I mean the learned Writer of the 
Letftrs ionceming Mythology. We have observed, 
that the «nciebt defenders of Paganbm had iyy their , 
Sifoikbok and Allegories resolved the Hero-gods intar 
the Elementary ; and these again, into the various 
attributes of ^ejirst Cause. In M'hich they were 
so successful, that they hot only changed their 
Idolatry^ but their Idols likewise. For the Signa 
PANTifEiA expressive of this new Theology have 
all the marks of the later times of pagan Antiquity* 
The ancient Fathers of the Church are very 
copious in exposing this subterfuge. In which ser- 
vice they employed all that was found in the system 
of Euhemerus ; that is to say, That the Greater 
Gods of Greece and Rome^ the Dii majorum Gen* 
tium^ were Dead men deified. And I have endea- 
voured throughout this work to support their Cause. 
There are hardly now, I believe, two opinions on 
this matter, amongst knowing men. But the Autlior 
of the Inquiry into the life and writings of Homer 
attempts, in these Letters^ to bring us back again 
to. the old MuMsiMUS. He saw, I suppose, the 
necessary connexion between Allegories and ideal 
Gods: a principle which could produce nothing 
more than a shadowy Idolatry at worst. And 
therefore, in honour of Pagan Antiquity hath laid 
it down as an axiom, That the powers producing^ 
ifnd part9 composing the Universe, were their 

r^/ GREATER 
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QMZATER Gods*; or,^e Dii mqjerum Geatmm* 
This He calisy tht grand Kej^ oj MyiMegj^^ ksA. 
bere it is worth while to observe^, (but by the way 
only) that these admirers of the. wisdom of ^n^ 
Jam An^oity^ arc iK>t so iaKHBrable to that <4 
mcred: but aie genspdlly amongjit the fimfc.to lau^ 
9t what Divines cai\ tha poubi>£ sbnsc m Scri^ 
ture pruphecies. And yet they make the greatest 
ffot of pagan wisdmn to coosist in the use and in- 
meotiQO of DOUBLs ssKSEs: ^' WitD6s&{saya thii 
^ writer to his friend) the doubls view yo9^ have 
^ already had of the rise of things^ aod .gpysr»- 
^ meat of the world from OrpheuSy in tbe descop^ 
^ tioii 1^ Pir» ; s^ ^^<^*^ Hesiod in his borrowed 
^ Tbeogony ; and still plainer m the pouBirS morai 
^ of Promoih&M^ as sigxiifyii^ ^ther the ' divkie 
'VPmvidenee in the fbnnatioii of the workJ|> and 
particutai'ly of man, or human foresigjbt per-r 
petually on the ruck, ^v the necessaries and 
conveniencies of life|/' The difference is, the 
Pagan double seme connects together two thiu^ 
that are foreign to one anotlier in the cofistitutioQ 
of Nature : The Scripture double sense connects 
together two things that are as nearly related^ as 
the various parts of one moral Disp^n^atioa. But 
to return ; 

As these Lettjchs seem to be written wk much 
in opposition to what is here, and elsewhere th|QU|^« 

.. ^ P. 409/ of till L<it0tt«;taGeni}ag Myt3ioIti^- . 
f Pp» mo, T%u 
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out tJkfe wdrk, axlVtuiced, eeneerBuig the rise, pto- 
gress, ^nd varioos fortoneB, of ancient Idolatry, a* 
itf f^rbur of tlie now exploded Mythology? 
j^^slkh i^as, as we say, invented, and, from thne tdf 
iSftife, inftprot«d by tfie cfarly, middle, arid Ittei^ 
]^htti(ysopher», to hide the defoTmitfes of yulgai* 
J^lyihelsm; I think proper to consider what he! 
bath to say in support of such an undertaking. 

Now against my various reasotiing in coitfutatwH 

of this pagan System, I find' not so much as ond 

ftDgoment opposed ; and in support of the System 

iUNilf, but ofle ; and this one, borrowed from Cud* 

worth* It is put thas : " Eiihenterus aftd hb 

•* FOLLOW Etta, ere we join ^ith thfern in mor^ 

** talizing the first Divinities, must satisfy us, Why 

" the Poetical Sages, the Instructors of mankind, 

^ termed their gratid Work, the basis of their doc^ 

'* tidne, not otily a Theogony-, or an account of 

^'the bdithand pedigree of the GodSy but a Cos-^ 

^^ mogoky, or an account of the birth and creation 

^ oiiheWor^f Or, plainer still, a Cosm6i»oma, 

V^ a making or fratuing of the Universe f The PtA-^ 

^V troKic Phihsofhjf had no hand in the Cosmo- 

f ^ ^oliies^ or * histories of tiie Creation HvHtten bf 

** Taaut or Thotk^ by Lifim, by OrphM^, &c. It 

*■ was plain, thereibre, fke Alleg&ry did noi eomt 

^■^t0O ime%'^ ^•—Theseltot jatre ihy words. 

' ^ See Intellectual System, Contents annexed to First 
!pdition, p. 254* 

■ If 
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If Euhemems supposed, as it appears he d^ 
that the first pagan Divinities were mortal Men^ 
be i^ould liave found it difficult to answer this ql^ 
jection of Cud worth. But the Follower of Su- 
humerus (for with this title he honours the Author 
of the Divine Legation) who supposes no Sflcn 
thuig, but hath evinced the contrary, wil] find: ilo 
difficulty at all. For he holds*, tliat the jffr^ 

_ # . ■ . 

Gods of Greece were the heavenly Bodies. Aiad 
if the Makers of these Cosmogonies^ such as TkoiH^ 
Linus, and Orpheus, held thpij^nie, then thm 
Theogonijes, or accounts of. th^Htth and pedigrees 
^ these Gods, could be nq otl)Qr than Cosmogoni£% 
or accounts of the birth and creation of the world: 
these Gods being parts of it. / ' 

But things seem here to be confounded by oiy 
Letter- Writer. These Cosmogonies have just' as 
much, and no more, to cjo with Platonic allegories^ 
than the elements of Speech with the ornaments of 
Jthetoric, 

There are two errors likewise, in this matter^ 
which our Letter- Writer seems to have laboured 
under. The one is, that Euhemerus was the /«.- 
ventor of the tnortalizing system : Whereas, I had 
shewn, it was taught in all the Mysterks long beforp 
Euhemerus had any being. He, indefsd, maliciously 
carried it much farther than the Mysteries intended; 
H^ made planetary worship symbolical of the He^ 
roic : and, from thence, interred the political oingiik 

* See abovew. ... 
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of Religion : for which, he pisissed with Antiquity, 
a!nd perhaps justly^ for an Atheist. Whereas the 
JtfysterieSf as we see from the fragment of San- 
€%(matko*y kept these twx) species of Idolatry 
j^istinct ; and assigned the proper order of time to 
eacli of them. 

4 he otJier error this lively Writer falls into, is in 
^up^sing, that this Follower of Euhemerus, against 
whom be writes, holds all the ^rst, as well as last^ 
Gods of Greece to have been mortal men : Whereais 
he distinguishes between the Gods of civilized and 
uncivilized Greece : The first, he supposes to have 
been heccoenly bodies-^ and the latter only, dead men 
deified. 

From censuring the Learning of Euhemerus's 
followers J the Letter- Writer proceeds to censure 
their Morals. " It is not easy (he says) to ascertain 
** Wlifgtt should make some warm Ecclesiastics, for 
^ the wiser are far above such weakness, so angry 

at the Allegories of ancient Poets, nozv, wheh 

all danger from their Deities is over. Of old, 
'^'. indeed, when Temples and Revenues belonged 
f* to them; when zvealtfi, and Dignities of th^ 
^ Church, were annexed to the allegorical Devo- 
'^ tion, and vested in its Teachers, no w^onder the 
^ good'FATHZKs should fulminate against the wild 
'^ lind impious Worship. But nozv, when the struggle 
** is long since over, when the Father of Gods and 

♦ See above, aod likewise p. 37 of Vol. II. 
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^' jneo has not so much as a lamb offered, rfic hk 
^* Daughter [l e. Minerva or Wxspom] ^ sii^k 
*^ grain of incense burnt upon her altar for near 9 
*^ thousand years, it is hard to tell what ^boidfl 
awake tiiis preposterous zeal, or make tjbofn 90 
eager to mortalize the Emblems of Antiqiut^ 
^^ Is there not, as I was hinting, some ij^ectiofi io 
•". tlie case? Has not the reading the flaminj^ 
" INVECTIVES of the prhnitive Fathers, who yi^ie 
" actually in the struggle, a little infected tbek 
". Followers ivith the same fiery spirit and ibt- 

^^ DECENT LANGUAGE*?" . . 

. As to these Jlaming Invectives , the Le.tter-*Writ* 
seems to lie under a small mistake. For tbou^ 
^uch invectives may perhaps be thought charaderistk: 
of the Fathers' zeal, the tetvis are not here in 
itheir place. They reserved their irroectvoes focfi 
.better occasion, to fulminate the malice of th^ 
Enemies, and the follies of their Fii^nds. — Op, this 
point, viz. the mortalizing the emblems of anti(piityy 
I can assure him, tliey appeared much at their 
ease; and more disposed to quibble thap to .mS-; 
as he might have seen by one of the most . serioiis 
of them, and who least understood raiU^y when 
he was pressed, I mean St. Austin ; who, in . hb 
confutation of Varro and his emblems^ could a^rd 
to be thus jocular : " Sed, haec omnia inquit 
-" {Varro] referuntur ad mundum ; videatne podos 
" ad im7nundum'\ '' 

* Pp. 226, fi«7. t Civ. Dei, 1. vii. c. 67. 
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As to the indecent language^ it is to be feuod ki 
Hae four& volume of the Divme Legation ; ;where k 
is said, that f Ae Amients adofpted into dke number if 
^their greater God^^ RmnsherSj Adulterers, Pathic^ 
Vagabonds, ThieceSy and Murderers^. 'But it is 
pleasant to hear this Letter-Writer talk of ^bcesneif 
to a set of Phaiis^toms, Emblems, and Symbols; 
jfor siM^h he esteems these Greater Gods to be; 
aad yet observe it so little to the Ministers ^ 
the Cfari^iMi Reli^n. For he is at a loss, -^ 
fieader sees, to accoiii]^ for their warmth, whex^ 
their private interest is not concerned. And in seek* 
ing for the cause of it, when he cannot fix it on 
theh: avarice and ambit ion^ rather than allow theoi 
a motive becoming their character and offioe, he 
will throw it upon their passions and prejudices. 
He supposes, they catched ^ike infection from the 
^atherSj whose worldly interests, he imagines, M*&te 
much concerned in the quarrel. But if he deserves 
the opimon 'I have of his candour, he will bt 
l^leased to find his suspicions ill grounded: Ai^ 
that the Ecclesiastics, who engage so warmly vi\ 
this question, do it on important reasons, becoming 
their character of Ministers of the Truth. 

The Bible represents ancient Idolatryj in tt» 
most odious colours ; and the whole Gentile World 
as given up to its delusions. A species of modern 
Mytfeologists, hinted at above, had, on the revivsil 
of le^rnmg i\\ tl^e W^sjt, endeavoured to evade, this 

* Book iv. Sect 4. 

charge^ 
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Moderns. It is certain, at least, tbat in the prose- 
cution of bis argument, his chief concern is lor 
Fiction and its interests. Thus, in one page, 
he tells us, ^^ That this eager zeal to mortalixs 
tliese emblems of Antiquity is destructive op 
ALL TRUE POETRY *." And in another, " That 
tkis prevailing prosaic taste has neither digmty 
of mmmers^ nor strength of gemus, nor ej^tent of 
fancy f ." But ho explains himself more fully, where 
speaking of Symbols and Allegories, and the 
imeparable as well as accidental marks by which 
Ihey may be unravelled, he illustrates his subject bj 
Abb6 Pinchers Hypothesis : Which, however, in 
several places, he treats for what it is, an idle and 
a groundless fency. ^^ Symbols (says he) canj 
^* natural marks that strike a sagacious mind, and 
'^ lead it, by degrees, to their real meaning. A hint 
'* in one author brightens the obscurities in many 
** others ; as one single observation of M acrobius 
^^ proved the clew to Abbe Pluche's (how Justfy 
" I say not) to unravel the whole mystery of Egyp- 
** tian, Assyrian, and Grecian Gods." He bad no 
occasion to consider hmv Justify if he were in jest 
Othenvise, a man might have seen, that the Jttst- 
tiesssy of ttnravelling depended on the reality of the 
Clcxv : Which, too, thou^ dignified by the name of 
Clew, is indeed no other than a number of odd ends^ 
^at wanted to be made consistent^ rather than to be 
»• » • • - 

♦ P. 215. ^ t P. 214. 
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uttMoeiUd. Vof ^ rest, as our learned Critie waul4 
immortalize tke Pagan Deities in reverence to the 
Classics, so this Abbe Pluche (of whom he speaks 
nrfCh so much honour) has attempted to draw them 
out of thdr mertal stdie^ in order to cover tiie die* 
graces of Popery; to which that superstition is 
obnoxious, from the protestant paraUels betw^n 
Sfunt end ' tierfhJworskip. 

'- But as if all thi^ bad not beenr enough to shew us 
that his conceim was not for Truth but Fictiok, 
he gravely professes to credit all Bacon's visions, 
as the genuine Wisdom of the Ancients^ ithich 
every body ^se admires as the sportive effort of 
modern wit As he is in so pleasant an humour, 
b^ may not be displeased to hear the Detenmna- 
tion of Doctor Rapei^ats upon this qu'esfiob, 
Who thus addresses the AUegorizers of his time : 
^^ Croyez-vous, en vostre foy, qu'oncques Homere^ 
*' escripvant Flllade & TOdyssee, pensast 6s alle* 
** GoaiEs lesquelles de luy ont calefretfe Plutarche, 
" Heraclide de Ponticq, Eustatie, Phornule, et ca 
^^' que d'iceulx Politian ha descrob* ? * Si 1© 
^^ eroyez, vous n'approchqz nc de piedz, ne de mains . 
^' k mon opinion : qui decrete icelles aussi peu 
^ avoir este songees de Homere, que d'Ovide etjt 
*^ ses Metamorphoses, les Sacremens de TEvangile, 
^ lesquete ung Frere Lubin^ vray eroquelardou^ 
^^ s*est edbrce demonstr^r si d'adventuve il reason* 
^ troit gens aussi folz que luy." Thbi fkcetiou^ 
Satirist had here in his eye those very Mythologist.i> 
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of the sixteenth Century, whom the learned Author 
of the Life of Julian, quotexl above^ so very 
justly censures. 

And thus much for this grand key of mttho* 
LOGY, as this Letter-Writer is pleased to call his 
Fancies *. 

To return to the Patrons of the other extreme,. 
That the heavenly bodies were only Symbols of the 
'Hero^ods. — Having thus shewn, the worship of 
the elements to be prior to that of dead men, I have 
not only overthrown this argument, for the proof 
of the atheistic notion of the origin of Religions 
but likewise the notion itself. For if (as our adver-* 
taries own) the worship of dead men were tbt 
first religious insdtudon after entering into, civil 
society ; and if (as I have proved) the worship of 
the heavenly bodies preceded that of dead men; 
the consequence is, that Religion was in use before 
the Civil Magistrate was m Being. But I need not 
our Adversaries' concession for this consequence; 
having proved from ancient testimony, tl^atplane^ 
tary worship was the only Idolatry long before Civil 
Society was known ; and continued to be so^ by all 
•unpolicied nations, long after. 

\ 

II. I come, in the next place, to direct Fact : 

from whence it appears, that the Lawgiver^ or Ciinl 

, Magistrate, did not invent Religion. 

* P, 409. 

iferp 
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Here the Atheists gross prevaricatioh oujjht hot 
to p^s uncensured. — From the notoriety of the*' 
Magistrate's care of Religion^ he would conclude it- 
to 'be his invention: And yet, that very Anti- 
qiitty, which tells him this, as plainly and faHy tells- 
him this other ; namely, that Religion was not in- 
Tented by him: For, look through all Greek, 
Roman,* and • Barbaric Antiquity ; or look back on 
wliat we have extracted from thence in the second 
section of the foregoing book, and it wiH appear, 
that not Dne sin^ Lawgiver ever found a People^ 
how wild or unimproved soever, without a Religion^ • 
when he undertook to civilize them. On the con^ 
trary, we see them all, even to the Law^vers of the 
l*hracians and Americans, addressing themselves to 
the savage Tribes, with the credentials of that God' 
who was there professedly acknowledged and adored. 
But this truth Mill be farther seen from hence: It 
appears by the history of the Lawgivers ; by the 
sayings recorded of them ; land by the fragments 
of their writings yet remaining, that they perceived 
the error and mischief of the gross idolatries prac-' 
fised by those People, whom they reduced into 
Society; tind yet, that they neverset upon reforming 
them. From whence we reasonably conclude, that 
they found the People iri possession of a Religion 
which they could not unsettle ; and so were forced 
to Comply with inveterate prejudices. For, that they 
were willing and desirous to have reformed ^wfrat 
^ they found, appears not only fix>m the Proems, to 
"" " ' X 3 their 
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their Laws, mentioned above, but from the testinxmy 
of one of the most knowing Writers of Antiquity, 
I mean Plutarch ; who, in his Tract of SuperstitUm, 
speaking of the unruly temper of the People, says 
they rau headlong into all the follies which the 
makers of Graven images propagated ; and in the 
mean time, turned a deaf ear to their Lawgivers, 
who endeavoured to inform Ihem better*. This 
forced even Solon himself to establish the Temple^ 
worship of Venus the Prostitute f. But the refmm 
was seen to be so impossible, that Plato lays itdowa 
as an axiom in his Republic, That nothing oi:^t to 
be changed in the received Religion which the Law- 
giver finds alreilidy established; and that a man 
ttiust have lost his understanding to think of such 
a project All they could do^ theref(»re| whein they 
could not purify the Soul of Religum^ was more 
firmly to constitute the Body of it, for the iservice 
of the state. And this they did by national eites 
AND ceremonies. Nay; when the visible folly 
of a superstitious Rite, would have enabled them to 
abolish it, they sometimes for the sake of turning it 
to the civil service chose to give it the public sanc- 
tion. This, Cicero confesses where he says — 
Equidem adsentior C. Marcello — existinioque jus 
augurum, etsi Divinationis opinione principio con- 

* 4>iXcKr6f>w 91 »; nOMTlKXlN ibiS'f^y JuOtf^oiigD^ 

t irapinfMr 'Aff9i{nK^ Athens! Deip. 1. xiii. 

stitutum 
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atktttuin sit, tBxnen poster "Rkiyublicm ajLVSA 
coiiservatufia ac reteutum *. ^ 

lacbed, in cour^ of time^ though insensibly, tlie 
genius of the Religion, as we observed before f^ 
feUowed timt of the civil Polit^y; and so grew 
lielter and purer,, as it did in Rom£ ; or ov^re cor^ 
rapt aad aboii]ina,h)e, as it did ia Syria. But h^d 
the Legidators given an entire new Religion, ia 
the manner they gave Laws, we should have found 
eome of those, at kast, nearly appntiacbing to the 
purity of natural Religion. But as we see no suchv 
ure must couGkide they yound Religion^ and did 

not MAIOI it. 

On the whole then, I have proved, what the most 
likbciotts HooKSR was not ashamed to profess before 
me, That ^' a politique use of Religion there ijj. 
Men fearing God are thereby a great deal more 
effectually than by positive Laws restrayned, from 
doing evil; inasmuch as those Laws have no 
** further power than over our outward actions only ; 
whereas unto men's inward cogitations, unto tlie 
privie intents and motions of their hearts, Religion 
" serveth for a bridle. What more savage, wilde, 
and cruell than man, if he see himselfe able, eitlier 
by fraude to over-reach, or by power to.over-beare, 
"the Laws whereunto he should be subject? 
^^ Wherefore in sp great boldmjss to offeudo it 

* De Divin. 1. iL c. 35. 

t See Vol. I. p. 314. & seqq. 
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^*bebOTeth that the World should be hdd in awe^ 
" notbyavAiNE surmise, but a true appre*. 
^^ HENSIOK of somewhat, which no man may tiiink . 
^ himselfe able to withstand. This is the po£I« 
*^ TiQUE USE OP Religiok *." — ^Thus far this 
great man; where he takes notice bow* ceitain 
Atheists of his time, by observing this use of Reli- : 
ipon to Society, were fortified in their folly of: 
believing that Religion was invented by Politicians 
to keep the World in awe. An absurdity, I per-, 
suade myself, now so thoroughly exposed, as to be 
l^nceforth deemed fit only to go in rank with the 
tales of Nurses, and the dreams of Freethinkers. 
•• . ' 

I HAVE now at length gone through the two fir^ 
Propositions: 

1. That THE inculcating the doctrine of 
a future state of Rewards and Punish- 
ments, is necessary to the well-being of 
Civil S(>ciety. 

2. That all mankind, especially the 

MOST wise and learned NATIONS OF AnTI- 
QXriTY, HAVE CONCURRED IN BELIEVING, AND 
TEACHING, THAT THIS DOCTRINE WAS OF SUCH 

USE TO Civil Society. 

r _ • 

\/The next Book begins with the proqf of the 
third; namely^ 

. . . * EcclPol. BookV. sesct. ii. • , 

-ij 3- Thjit 
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: 3. That the doctrine of a futurt mate 
OF Rewards and Punishments, is not to be ' 

FOUND in, nor did MAKE PART OF, THE MOSAIC * 
DISPENSATION* 

Hitherto we have been forced to move slowly, t6 
feel for our way in the dark, through the thick con- 
fbsion of many irrational Religions, and mad 
schemes of Philosophy, independeftt of, and in^ 
consistent with, one another : Where the labour of 
the search, perhaps, has been much greater to thd 
' Author, than the pleasure will be to the Reader, in 
finding this Chaos reduced to some kind of order; 
the Principles developed, from whence the endless 
diversity and contradiction have arisen ; and the 
various use that may be made of these Discovieriei 
for our demonstration of the truth of revealed 
Religiom 

We now emerge into open day : 

^* Major rerum mihi nascitur ordo, 
" Majus opus moveo." 

And having gotten the promised land in view, 
the labour will be much easier, as the Discoveries 
will be more important, and the subject infini^ly^ 
more interesting : For having now only one sing^ 
System and Dispensation to explain, consistent in 
all its parts, and absolute and perfect in the Whole, 
which though, by reason of the profound and sul>^ 
iime views of its Author, these perfections may no^ 
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be very obvious, yet^ if we have but the happiness 
to enter rightly, 4ve sliall go on with ease, and the 
prospect will gradually opea and enlarge itaeij^ t31 
we see it lost again in that Immensity from whei^oe 
it first arose. 

Full of these hopes, and under the auspices of 
these encouragements, let us now sb^ the Scene 
firoHi Gentile to Jewish Antiquity; and pr^ie 
ourselves for the opening of a more mxgfuA aad 
tolemn Theatre. 
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APPENDIX; 

That the omission of a future State in theMosaid 
Dispensation^ doth not make it unworthy of tlie 
Original to which Believers ascribe it. 
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A S both Believers and UiibeUevers have^ by some 
-^^ blind chance or other, concurred to make thid 
Objection to the omission ; I think it not improper^ 
befi^re I enter upon the Subject of the MosAiC 
Law, which comes next into consideration^ to 
remove this common prejudice concerning it And 
as a celebrated Writer has collected together what 
hath been said in support of the Objection, and 
^ven to it all the strength that tlie force of his own 
genius could impart, I suppose his words will be the 
best text to my discourse. 

" L'Evfeque Warburton, auteur d'un des plus 
savants ouvrages qu'on ait jamais fait, s'exprime 
ainsi, page 8. tome I. ^* Une Religion, une Society 
qui n est pas fondee sur la creance d'une autr^ 
vie, doit ttxe soutenue par une Providence extra« 
^^ ordinaire* Le Judaisme n'est pas fonde nw la 
^^ creance d'une autre vie ; donc^ la Judaisci^e a ith 

*' soutenu 
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^* * soutenu par une providence extraordinaire." Plu- 
sieurs Theologiens se sont eleves contre lui, ct 
comme on retorque tous les arguments, on a retorqu^ 
)e sien, on lui a dit : " Toute Religion, qui n'est 
" pas fondee sur le dogme de rimmortaJit^ deVame, 
** & sur les peines et les recompenses eterndlles, 
*' est necessairement fausse ; Or le Judaisme ne 
" connut point ces dogmes, done le Judaisme, loin 
." d'etre soutenu par la Providence, etait par vos 
•• principes une Religion fausse & barbare qui 
" attaquait la Providence." Get Ev^que eut qudr 
ques autres adversaires qui lui soutinrent qut 
llmmortalit^ de lame ^tait connue chez les Juifi, 
^bns \e temps mfime de Moise ; mais 11 leiir proiiva 
tres-fevidemment que ni le Decalojgue, ni le Levitfqut, 
iH le Deuteronome, n'avaient dit'uh seul mot de dettfe 
creance, & qu'il est ridicule de vouloir tbrdre & cbr* 
rompre quelques passages des autres livres, ponir en 
tirer une v6rit6 qui n'est point tanoricee dans le livrd 
de la Loi. 

Mr. I'Ev^que ayant fait quatr§ Volumes potiV 
demontrer que la Loi Judaique ne proposait ni 
peines ni recompenses apr^s la mort, n'a jamaiig pft 
r^pondre h ses adversaires d'une mani^re bieh 
salisfeisante. lis lui disaient: " Ou Moise cprt*- 
riaissait ce Dogme, et alors il a tr6mp6 les Jiiife 
en ne le manifestant pas ; ou il llgnoralt ; & eti 
*^ ce cas il n en savait pas assez pour fonder unft 
bonne Religion. En effet si la Religion avait 
^t^ bonne, pourquoi Faurait-on abolie? T7ri« 

" Reli^oi 
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** Religiop vrai^ doit 6tre pour tous les temps & 
" poMf; tqus les lieux, elle doit ^tre comme la, > 
"Jiipodere du Soleil, qui feclaire tous les Peuples & 
^r toutes les Genferations." 

." Ce Prelate tout eclaire qu'il est, a eu beau- 
*^ CQup de peine k se tirer de toutes ces difficultfes ; 
^ . ma^is quel Syst^me en est exempt * ? " 

-^ The trouble I have had in disengaging myself 
from these difficulties will now be seen. 

Tbe Objections, as here stated by this ingenious 
aiah, i^espect, wq see, both the Legislator an4 

^ Law. 

.'.■•• 
. 1 . Either Moses (says he) was acquainted with 41 

future State, and in that case he deceived the Jewfn 

mnot teaching it : or he was ignorant of the doc^ 

trme, and in this case he did not know emugh to 

become the Author of a good Religion. Indeed, if 

fhe religion had been good, JVhy was il abolished f 

a true Religion should be for all times and places* 

Its light should be like that of the Sun, which illu^ 

fni)xes all nations and all generations. 

2m All Religion which is not founded on the d(K* 

trine of the SouVs immortality and future rewards 

,imd punishments, is ncQc^sarily falfe: but, in Ju;- 

4ais;m, these doctrines were not contained :: t^ere- 

fore Judaism, so far from being supported by an 

^ ,^ . Diet. Philosophique Pprtatif;, article (Rpligioii| 
P];^ixiiere question). ... 

.... ' extraprdinary 
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tJPtraordtnary PrcrciiencCy ttas, on ytmr mam Prhh 
clples (says he to the Bishop) a rdigkntfabe and 
barbarouSy which attacked and insulted Pro^dence. 

1. The first argument, against the integrity of 
Moses s conduct firom this Omission^ had been urged 
at large by the late Lord Bolingbroke ; and 
the Reader may find it at large confiited, in the 
Appen£x to the Fifth Book of the Dimne Legation, 

2. The second argument, against the integrity of 
the Law from this Onnsmn, has been clamoured by 
a large Body of Answerers^ led up by Dr. Steb* 
BiNG. But tliese men pretending to believe Here- 
lation, their reason, for want of integrity m such a 
Religion, was founded in a supposed defect in its 
Essence; so their conclusion fi'om thb reasoning 
was, " That a future State was certainly in the 
Mosaic Religion, how much soever it might walk 
^ere in Masquerade." The celebrated Frenchman, 
who pretends to no such belief, founds his argument 
on the reality of the Omission, and from thence con» 
eludes, "that the Mosaic Law was an imposture.'* 

I shall examine what they have to say, in their order, 

I. 
Hie English Doctor comes first. " You con- 
^ $ider (says this candid Divine, addressing himself 
** to the Author of the D. L.) the Ignorance of the 
^^ Jews as to the doctrine of a future State, as one 
^ of the most momentous truths that Religion has to 
'< boast of. I, on the other hand, look upon it as 

2 "a DldGRACB 
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*' a DISGRACE to Revelation ; as by the very act 
^* of God himself, it shuts out his own choseii 
People, for many ages, fiom that single pc«nt df 
Knowledge, which could be the foundation . of ii 
" reasonable Worship; while, by the directions 
" of his Providence, all the world besideis w«-^ 
^* permitted to have the benefit of it *." 

Here we see the Doctor proposes to confute 7nif 
representation of the omission of a future State in 
the Mosaic Religion : But, for mine, he gives us his 
otwnj and very notably confutes that. My idea of 
the omission I declared to be this, that, as the Jews, 
to whom the Mosaic Religion was given, were, at 
the time of giving, under an extraordinary Provi- 
dence, thev had no absolute need of the doctrine. 
The Doctor's idea of the omission is, that when the 
Mosaic Religion was given to the Jews, they were 
under an oi^Snary Providence, and therefore^ the 
* doctrine was necessary. That I do him no wrong' 
in charging him with this sophistical chicanery, ap* 
pears from his own words, where he gives his reason, 
for saying that my (meaning his own) represent^ation 
of the omission is a disgrace to Revelation ; namely, 
because this single point of Kfiowkdge [i.e. a 
future state] is the only foundation of a reason- 
able Worship. Now, it is obvious to common senst?, 

that this can be only predicated of a future State 

. ^< 

* An Examiiutlioa of Mr. Waxburton's Second Pco^ 

pOaitiQD, 8cc. la an E^^istolaiy Sissertatioa addressed to 

tjje Author; pp. 131, ^. ^ ^"-^ 

under 
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pnder an ordinary Providence : And that, under an 
cjL'traorditiary it is no necessary foundation ataU. 
If it should be pretended (for it will hiafdly:lip 
owned that the Doctor, with all his zeal, ivna an 
Unbeliever) that by the many ages in whid) ^ 
people of God were shut up (as he exprefiiea.iil) 
from this knowledge^ he meanti those ages iQ.iii;titch 
the Jews lived under a common provi(k»ce,this 
subterfuge will not serve his turn, for I have shei^ 
that when the extraordinary dispensation censei^ 
the Jews, like all the world besides, and by the s^clie 
means of information, had all the benefit w hich tl^e 
knowledge of this future state, such as itw{|S, 
x:ould afford them. ; 

But let us take tlie Doctor as we find him. j ; 
Hq tells us why he looks upon my repfesentE^tifan 
of the Mosaic lleligign as a disgrace to Bevektfiqf^- 
—Because (says he) by the very act of God kinitf^ 
it shuts out his aivn chosen people from, that 9n^ 
point of Knozcledge xt-hich could be thefoundaiKm 
xof a reasonable Worship. 

Let us examine tliis curious period ou All sides. 
By the act of God hiwself he must meani (for 
notliing else can be meant ; and it is onlynrben lys 
meaning is tlius circumstanced, diat I caa be certaip, 
I do not mistake it) he must mean, I sayj^ God^j 4Mf% 
by the mifustry of Moses. Now tliis very Doctari 
in his several Pieces against The Divine Legatim^ 
has^ovor and over again, told his Reader^ ^JtidlM^M 
not ttach^ kok uad it ik his Coiitfisuatr 

* t J TO 
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\^to TRACH ajiiture state to the Israelites. For, 

at every step, he brings himself inta these distresses 

(if such a trifle as a coatradiction can be supposed 

to distress him) by ^Jalse modesty. He was ashamed 

^Of tl^e absurdity of his Brethren, who all along 

<lbaiiitaitted, that Moses taught^ or ovght to have 

taUghty aftUure state : and therefore, at this turn, 

leaves them in the lurch ; and slily steals in the 

'l^etter principle of his Adversary, that Moses had 

•kp Commission to teach it : for he must have been 

duller than any Doctor can be supposed to be, not 

'to discover that this was his Adversary s principle^ 

after having seen him write a large book to prove 

that, Moses did not teach it. I call this desertion 

of his Friends, o. false modesty ; For. what is it else, 

to be shocked at one of their absurdities, while he is 

defending all the rest? whose only support, too, 

happens Ao be in that one which he rejects. 

Indeed, good Doctor, 

- - - PUDOR TE MALLS UrgCt 

Insanos qui inter vereare Insamis habe7i. 

. But " God (says he) by this very act, shut out his 
'ifSfwn chosen people from the knowledge of a future 

• 0tate." It is very true, God's own chosen people 
"^^trfi ^hut out. But not, as our Doctor dreams, 
t by the very act of God himself: but (if he will 

• liave the Truth, who never seeks it, for itself) by 
^tke- very act of their Forefether, Adam. It ^as 
^'^ First Man who shut them out ; and the door of 
^-i V0L.IIL Y Paradise 
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Paradise was never opened again, tilt tbe cmHing- 
of the Sc€0?fd Mmi, the Lord from Henpoen. . But 
this IS tlie Language of Scripture : and this latiguags 
bis Sums and Systems do not te^cb hkik But mora 
of this secret hereafter. 

A future state (says otor Docter absolutely and 
without excef)tion) k that smgle point of knawki^ 
iphkh could be the foundation of a reasonable 'wor*^ 
sfiip. Here Doctors diflfer. St. Paul' places th»' 
fmoidaiion of a reaaonadle worship in another tbkig^ 
He saith, that, He that Cometh to Go© 3*ust' 

BEI4IKVE. THAT HE is; AXD THAT HE Ig-A 
RE>rAUI>ER OF TH£M THAT DItlOElfTI/Y SfiXB 

HI M *.— What is Man's purpose in comng to Godf 
Without doubt, to worship hhn. And what doth,' 
the great Doctor of the Gentiles tell us is ttie true^ 
the rcasombk foundation of this n^i^shipf Why; 

TO BliLlEVE THAT HE IS A REWAHDER OF THElfi 
THAT DILIGENTLY SEEK IIIM. He places tfais 

foundation (we see) in a reward simply^ and gene- 
rically ; not in that particular species of it, a fu- 
ture STATE. He places it in the nature; not (as 
our modern Doctor) in the inesse)itial circHmstimceSy 
of Reward. The onisequence is, that a reuHird 
given HERE M^as as solid bl foundation of a reasonably 
Worship to tlic early Jews, living under an ex- 
traordinary Providence, as a reward given 
HEREAFTER, is to US Christians, living under th0 
ORDINARY one. Another consequence {though il 

* Heb.xi.6. ■ ' ; 
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be but a trifle) ia, that our learned Doctor is mis- 
taken. But to come a little closer to this formidably 
owtn, now I Imve got the Apostle on my side, I 
mil undertake to d^isionstrate (how much soever 
he and his Fellows take offence at the word) that ^ 
FOTtJRE BTATE is SO far from being the 07ili/ foun- 
datmi <^f a recmnabk Worships that,^as a mode 
oj^ exhieme^ it is no foundation at all. The true 
Jhundniiotk (^ a reasonable fForskip, being this and 
. tiiie only, that God is a rewarder of them xvho seek 
kirn. ' Hfi may reward kere^ or he may reward here- 
4^ter. But, which he chuses is indifferent, as to 
tb« aolidity of the foundation ; because piety and 
kOrality, which constitute a eeasonable wob- 
fiiHjp, spring only from the belief that God i>, and 
f hat he i$ a Rexmrder. The Mosaic Religion, 
teaching thiis, enjoins that men should love God with 
alf their hearts, with all their soul, &c. for the ex- 
cellence of his nature ; and that they should love 
their neighbours as themselveSy for tlie equality of 
their common nature, which requires an equal 
ii^easui^ for ourselves and others. Now Jesus says, 
that, on the Love of God and of our Neighbour 
hang all the Law and the Prophets, i. e. in the most 
confined sense, it is the foundation of a reasonable 
Worship. Our Doctor says, No; ?i future state 
is the only foundation. In a word, then, since 
Piety,- which constitutes a reasonable worship, and 
since ViBTUE, which constitutes et reasonable service, 
are both raised and supported by the belief, that God 
• ' y 2 is. 
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is, and tkat he is a Rewarder ; What more forci- 
ble inducement is there in our selfish nature ^ to 
cherish themj than that wWch the Law of Moses 
holds forth, when it teaches that every xoork shaH 
receive its fuU recompence of reward he^e? — 
Here or hereafter, in this Ufe or in anothear^ being 
only the fnodes of receiving one and the same thing 
cannot possibly affect either piety or morali^. But 
it hath been taken for granted, that tbare is in 
future rcwafds something of a virtue to pukift 
tljc mind, which present rewards have nofc I shaH 
consider, before I have done with the question^ (m 
what ground this opinion stands. In the mean 
time, let us hear the famous Orobio, the Jew ; who^ 
though little to his own purpose, yet much to burs^ 
and to such Objectors to the purity of the Mosaic 
'Law, as our Doctor — Omnes [Christiani] cultiun 
-itit^mum praedicant, quasi a Deo intemus cultu* 
summa cum perfcctione in Lege non fuisset prae- 
scriptus ; Tota quidem interni cultus perfectio con- 
sistet in vero et constantissimo Dei amore, et Proximi 
propter ipsum Deum : Hie est totus cultus intanus 
ex quo omnia opera externa, seu moralia, seu ritualia 
sint, debent profluere : quae si ex hoc principio non 
emanaverint, imperfectissima sunt, et divina L^ 
prorsus adversa**. 

Our Doctor proceeds -" God's chosai people 

" were shut out, for many ages, from . that; poiat 
'• of knowledge, which, by the .directims of: Im 

" Pfwidence. 
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" ^Pfovidencey ail the warld besides were pjlKmitteq 
"^ t9 tmve the bj:nefit ofP — In examining tlie 
predicate of tliis proposition, I shall first consider 
tbe' PERMISSION, and tbten the benefit. 

All the JVorld besides (says he) were permitted^ 
By 'Wlmt ittstfument ? I ask ; for they had no Rer 

^atio7i By the use of their Reason, says he, — 

Arid had not the Jews tlie use of theirs ? No, replies 
he, not tfete /ree use : for their Prophet (according 
to you) delivering to them from God, a new Laiy 
and a new Religion in which the doctrine of a 
future state was omitted, this would naturally lead 
theto to conclude against it — What? in de^ance 
of all the clear deductions of Reason, which, fi-om 
God's demonstrable attributes of justice and good- 
liess, made the Pagan world conclude, that as moral 
good and- evil had not their retribution Jierey tliey 
-would have it, hereafter ? — Yes, for Moses rRO-^ 

3IISED they should have their retribution here. 

What then ? other ancient Lawgivers promised their 
People the same thing. Yet this did not hinder 
their having recourse to 9ijuture state to secure 
the foundation of Religion, which, St. Paul tells us, 
i3 the belief^ that God is, and that he is the Re- 
warder of them that seek hi^n. The matter now 
begins to pinch : and the Doctor must be dumb, 
or confess that the only possible reason one can . 
iassign why the Jews had not recourse to the same 
expedient for securing the foundation of ReUgion, 
which the Gentiles had recourse to, was because 

T3 *ey 
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ihcj felt the performance as well a^ heard f he 
promise: For when that ^-as bo longer felt (Hie 
extraordinary procidence being fvithdrawn in pu- 
nishment for their crimes) the Jews, like all other 
people, had their doctrine of a future state, wtadi, 
by its complexion, is seen to be of foreign^, Bbri 
very spurious birth. 

See then, to what this PERMissroiNr amounts; 
$0 invidiously urged, not against me, for that is 
nothing, but against the Scriptures of God ! JuSt 
to thus much — " That all the world besides were 
permitted to find out, by reasok^ as they COoM, 
what his chosen people were taught, by the practical 
demonstiution of an extraordinart Provi- 
benCe ; namely, that God would act wkh jastioe 
and goodness towards man." 

Come we next to the RENBFit. The benefit of 
the doctrine of Kj'atts?^ state is twofold ; to Society 
as suel), by encouraging Virtue and SnppresfiUig 
Vice, under an unequal distribution of things ; to 
Religion as such, by affording a soUd foundation 
to it, under the san^ distribution. But both these 
aids from the doctrine of a future state were more 
effectually afforded by an extraordinary Providenee. 
We find, then, the learned Doctor to be naiserabiy 
mistaken, in supposing the Gentiles enjoyed atiy 
spiritual benejit which the Jews were deprived of. 
The former indeed had a ^f^^wr^ 5/^^€ to support 
Society and Religion; the lalter had aA eartra- 
ori&mry Froviiknce. Which of 4hem wa^^ in its 

nature, 
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4^ture, the most efficacious stippDrt, common seme 
iwiU not suffer us to remain in doubt. But tbe 
'4>eQefit of betieving is one' thing ; the' benefit J&f 
JhlB^irtg k another^ I have only yet spoken . to the 
^st. Now, the Doctor seenia to Ihink the latter 
ulS^ttd by th^ OMISSION. M c commonly hear it 
said, that seeing is believing; but I su&pect ou^ 
iaiMrnecl Doctor has beea . imposed on by anoth^ 
Apl»)rism (as absurd in the thought . as that is in 
Ifae expresfflon) that believing is having ; dae how 
came he to plaee so gceat a benefit in tlie point in 
iq^estiony if he did not suppose that the Jews' wailt 
of: the DocTRiNk would ^lepiive the&i of the 

THING. 

. And now, in taking my final leave of this Cham- 
pion in Ordinary to the Party Oithodoxal, let Jtflfe 
not be here again misunderstood as I have so often 
been by them. I deny, indeed, ttiat tlie want of 
ft future State, in the Mosiac Religion, at all afiected 
the true foundation of a reasonable Worship. Y^ 
I am very far from denying, that the frame and 
constitution of this Religion rendered it, on many 
accounts^ partial and incomplete. In my address 
to the Jews, prefixed to the second part of the 
Divine Legation, I have shewn in what particulars 
it was so. As, first, in the whole turn of the Ritual 
Law: and, secondly, in that omission, at what 
titne the Jews came under the ordinary and com- 
mon Providence of Mankind. For I am there 
l^lacing before tbeie mistaken People a view of the 

J. y 4 Mosaic 
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lilosaic Religion as it appears and operates ati prtk 
sent, in order to convince them of the 'iieGes«it7<rfl^ 
Hs receiving its completion from tke Religion ef* 
Jesus.. In which conclusi<Mi, 1 suppose, aU.GfarisH' 
tians are agreed. At least, they who have escaped . 
the thick darkness of controversy will see that^tfaes^ 
two assertions are very distinct and different, and . 
at. the same time consistent, i. That a Reli^on 
without. a future state, wanted not, during the exf!r 
istence of an est raordhiary proytdence^ a. sotidi/ 
foundation of a reasonable 'worship. Apd, 2^^, ' 
that such a Religion, if supposed to serve ^/br otf:; 
times arid places^ must needs be deemed income. 
plete. - .:■ 

This Omission of a future state in tha- Mosaic:' 
Religion is now generally acknowledged by all.who:^ 
read the Bible with the same impartiality that they ' 
read other Histories. Should not ■ our Dcwtor^ 
therefore, who pretends to believe the divinity of >. 
the Mosaic Religion, blush at his rashness in call-»- . 
ing it, A DISGRACE TO REVELATION? He does > 
it, indeed, in cojifidence that the early Jews were - 
not ignorant of this matter. But will his cmifidence 
persuade impartial men against their senses? Were 
there but a chance of being mistaken in this sup** 
posed knowledge of the early Jews, a sober Mi-^ 
nister of God's word would have avoided the scandal 
of so irreverent an assertion ; so unsuitable to the 
veneration he owes to his Maker, when speaking of 
a Pispensation which he professes to helieyejdkt 

indeed 



in6(ted'ic<mit imxaMm^yt^^^ YiAve dared W^ 
^iea¥m6^^thi8 ^Dispemeefiidii i(rf'Rr<)vid by hfc • 
£dffl)ty fandhotoouj^' ideas cif fit and right. Thef- 
A^tOacfT'dStTkel^ne Legation demonetrated migW^ 
iribhwpdi^say/ and I hope nitkout ofFencCj that the 
igtmiinmv^'the earii/ Jews concernkig afuturt^ 
^/trti^ww a»>truth of so high importance, that 
fromz^hence mi^it be demonstrated the divinity of 
theip Religion ; j because, though he should be mis*- 
taken,' no injury was done to Revelation ; He left 
it whole iattd entire, just as he took it up; But 
should 'Our Doctor be mistaken, his calling this 
ignorance (now found to be real) a disgjrace to 
Revelation, would be supplying the Enemies of 
Religi^ with arm^ to insult it. The only excuse 
h&)can irnake for himself (an excusis full as bad as 
the offence!) is j that he -had now gone back to the 
cojmnoii ^ principle of his Party, which before he 
seMiedtb have rejected, That if' God did not teach 
his thos^n People a future state^ he ought to have 
taught it J A species of folly, which the sage 
HooiciiR, to whom their Orthodoxy may haply bie 
disposed to pay attention, has admirably reproved 
in 'another set of men, possessed with the same 
impious and presumptuous spirit — " As for those 
*' mai*vellous discourses (says this great man) 
^* tvhereby they [the Puritam] adventure to argue, 
^' that God must needs have done the thing xihich 
^^ they imagined was to be done, I must coni* ss, I 
f^ iMi^ oitea wond^f^ at their exceeding boliliwsssr 
*.-{}i}i^-r: " herein. 
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v^^ herein. When the question is. Whether Cod 
** have delivered in Scripture (as th^ atifirai he 
:^^ hath) a complete particular immutable Form of 
^ Church-politie, Why take they tiiat other, both 
*^ presumptuous and superfloocis, labour to prove ; 
that HE SHOULD HAVE DONE IT, ther© being 
no way, in this case, to prove the deed of God, 
saving only by producing that evidence whwrcm 
** be hath done it ? For if there be no such tkkg 
^^ appai^ent upon Record^ they do as if one should 
*^ demand a Legacie by force and virtue of some 
** tvritten Testament, wherein tha'e being n6 such 
" thing specified^ he pleadeth, that the he it 
** MUST de; and btingeth arguments fbom the love 
*' or good-M'ill which always the testatour bore hini ; 
** imagining that these or tiie like prooffe wilt cot* 
** vict a testament to ha;ve that 'in it, which otii^ 
" men can 7io where by reading, Jmd. In matters 
" which concern the actions of God, thfe most 
** dutiful way, on pur part, is to search what God 
^ hath done; and with meekness to adivtirj; that; 
** rather than to dispute wiiat he, in c^ngruit^ 
** of reason, ought to do. The waies which he hath, 
** whereby to do all things for the greatest good of 
** his Church, are more in number than we can 
search, other in nature than we should presume 
to determine, which, of many, should be the 
fittest for liim to choose, till such time as ^^e se^ 
he hath chosen, of many, some one; which ond 
** we theA may boldly conclude to be the fittest , 

" because 
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"^ becttufie he hath taken it before the rest. When 
♦* vre do otherwise, surely we exceed our bounds : 
" tvho, and where we are, we forget; and therefom 
** neecMuI it is thkt our pridEj in such cases, be 
cofi^roled, and our disputes beaten ba<:k with 
ttiose demands of the blessed Apostte, Hem un- 
** setirchabk are his judgements, and his wmfs past 
Jmding out ! JVho hath known the mind of the 
Lord, or who hath been his Coiiiiselkr^?'' 






^ 
U 



We have now done with the Orthodox Divine; 
add cOnae, in good time, to the FreetWnking Pm- 

X.OSOt>H£R. 

Dr, Stbbbino, who sees a future state iji thib 
Mosaic Religion by a kird of secoispd sense, ju^ 
as nordiem Hollanders see things ta came by a 
8EC0ND SI6BT, affirms^ only hypotheticaihjy that 
-this Religion was a diso&ace to Religion: Our 
Philosopher, whe caiisce in it nothing oi futurity^ 
affinns positively, thoX it was such a disgrace. 

The Philosopher's Principles incur no discredit, 
though he should fail in his conclusion, since he 
had discarded Revelation beforehand : But should 
the Divine be mistaken, he exposes his Principles 
to the scorn, and contempt of Freethinkers, since 
he professes to believe Revelation. 

For the rest, the Philosopher stands charged with 
tfie same Somfistrv, of which the Divine lifeth 
been- fetorf guSty ; the taking for granted tkt thilrtg 

* Book iii. sut) fin. 
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m dl^utCj viz. that the Jews were under an une^d 
Providence. Yet here again both his sense and his 
modesty triumph over the Divines. The Philo- 
sopher, in the Opinion that the Jews wert under 
an unequal Providence, betrays no Principles '6f 
Natural Religion^ which he pretends to foUbw: 
The Divine, in avowing the same Opinion, betrays 
all the Principles of Revealed Religion, which he 
pretends to believe. 

Indeed, the Sophistry in both, is equally con- 
temptible. For no princi{>les, whether of belief or 
unbelief, can authorize a Disputant to take for 
granted the thing in question. The Author of Tht 
Divine Legation undertook to prove, that the ^ariy 
Jews were under an equal Providence, by tliis 
Medium, the Oniission of a Future State in their 
Law ; and from thence concluded, that the Reli- 
gion revealed by the ministry of Moses was true; 
which, reduced to a syllogism, runs thus : 1 

Whatever Religion and Society have no future 
state for their support, must be suported by an ex- 
traordinaiy Providence : 

The Jewish Religion and Society had np future 
state for their support : 

Therefore the Jewish Religion and Society were 
supported by an extraordinary Providence. 

To deny tlie major, as our Philosopher shouM 
have done ; to deny tlie minor, as our Divine did ; 
:was fair argument. But tp leave both, as the Krst 

hath 
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hath (|one, without an answer, and deny only the 
conclusion, is^ amongst all nations and languages^ 

a, {^.^^GING OF THE- QUESTION. If OUr Philo- 

sqpher would a^'gae to the purpose, he should ekher 
shew that the premisses are false, and then he 
attacks the minor'; or that they do not infer the 
conclusion, and then he attacks the major. He 
f^oes neither ; but, instead of this, havin^r begged 
the question, he falls to syllogizing, in his turn — 
Every Religion (says he) which is 7iot fotuukd in 
the Doctrine of the hmnortalitij of the soul^ and 
eternal rewards a7id punishments^ is necessarily 

false. But Judaism zvas ignorant of these doc- 
trines. Therefore Judaism^ so far from bei?ig up- 
kfild b\j a providence, was even, on the Principles 
of the Author of the Divine Legation, a ReUgion 

false and barbarous, which attacked Frovidqice 
itself. The Argument we see is in form : And, if 
you will believe the Philosopher, infoiccd upon my 
Principles. But, to bring his syllogism to bear 
against me, he must go upon this Postulatum, that 
the Law was not admiiiistered by an extraofdinaiy 
Pro^ide7ice : And then, I dare appeal to his own 
venerable Bench of Philosophers (if Logic hold 
any place in their school) whether the upshot of 
all his syllbgizihg be not taking for granted the 
thing in dispute. And if this were all. As these 
Mi^n have accustomed us to this beggarly way of 
redtfoning, we might pass it over in silence and con- 
tempt ; But there is sgmethiiig more than ordinary 

. /i ■ perversi) 
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perverse in th* 'Conduct of this syllogism. For; 
not content to beg the question, our Philosopher 
fakijies imf Principies — On the Principles (says 
be) of the Author of the Dmne Legation^ Jwkusm 
was a false Religion. 

Now the Principles which, as a Christian, I he^ 
lieve, are these, ** That Moses promised an extiut 
ordinary providence, and that he «lw/V^e<i a futqra 
state." 

The Principles^ which, as a Logician, I have 
proved J are these, " That the promise was fulfilled» 
and therefore that the Omission was attended with 
no hurtful consequences either to- Religion or 
Society." 

The Principles believed, I had collected from my 
Bible : the Principles pr&cedy I had deduced from 
what I understood to be tiie conclusions of ri^ht 
reason. 

How then (I would fain learn) can it fairly be 
inferred, from these Principles^ that the Religion of 

Moses is FALSE? 

In the mean time, let me acquaint the Philoso- 
phers, in what manner I infer froth these Principles^ 
that the Religion of Moses is true. 

That Moses promised an extraordinary Provir 
dence, is held by all Believers ; and that he omitted 
a 'future state, is seen by all Unbelievers. Neither 
of them are niistaken. These are my Prindplps 
of belief. — ^My purpose was to convince Unbe* 
lievors, on their own grounds, that the promise vf9B 

1 PERFORMED. 
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PERFORMED, and this I do by the medium of the 
Chmssion, ' How strongly let the Book itself de*: 
dare. These are my Principles of pvof. 

It was amongst my more general Principle^i 
That whatever Religion, tinder a common Profoi^ 
denary ' otmts to teach a future state, is certainly^ ^ 
false. And it seems to be amongst our Philoso^ 
pher's lo^cal condusi(Mis, that, therefore, on tliii' 
Principle of mine, uhatever Reiigion under an aiv. 
iTMtdkncmf Pr^ldeaict omits to teach a futunb 
state is faUe likewise. 

But the Philosopher's syllogism seems to havei> 
been made iip out of an Objection ill understood^ 
which ceitain Divines brought against my urgiH 
ment ; (for, of objections, against an offensive truths 
there is neither end nor measure.) These Doctorar 
of the Church objected, ** That I should first of all 
have proved from Scripture that the prc^nised Pro-^ 
vidence was actuallv bestowed, before I used the 
9ervice of my Medium." Let me ask them for 
what end ? Should it be to convince Unbelievers ? 
But that it could not do ; for they reject the extrc^ 
ordiJiary or mpernatuj^al pm^t of Scripture-History. 
Did they niean, that it should have been done for 
their own satisfaction ? But what need of tiiat ? 
Believers profess to hold that all which Moses pro^ 
fnised was performed. What was it then that brought 
forth this Objection ? A mere blunder in their rear 
soning; in the course of which, they had con-^ 
founded two very different things, with one another 

~Tha 
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^-rynTbe promise of vox extraordmary provideqce, lirith 
IhAj actual adimustrattQu of it They saw, . that it 
jWas Decenary previously to proye that Scri()iture 
lipeak^ of the .Adi^iaistfation of ao extroKordioary 
iFr^denc^, Qtbecwise the medimn^ which. X fimplipf, 
would be vague in its aim, and uncertwi^ iitlit^ 
direction. But they did not see»^ that this^ {was.<^e 
by simply producing the promises. Qi Moeei oii;thi| 
point: And that as Unbelievers 4>rQfes$ed bK^Uom 
thus much (and with Unbelievers only, I hadi0i4o) 
my point was to prove to them, on their * own lAin- 
dplesy the actual performance oi those prcmuaessbi 
the medium of the Omissfon. It i& Iru^ indeed^ 
Juid . no extraordinary providence been promi^4%\ it 
had then been incumbent on me previously! to- Jiate 
fbawn^ that Scripture represented the Israelites^ as 
Kving under such a providence, hi order to grve^A^ 
medium that certain direction, which leadsi to my 
Conclusion. But as it was promised^ the Unbfb 
liever s confession of that /?ro»2Ase? was all I wanteds 
Yet both Believers and Unbelievers have thought 
it of such consequence that the Argument of The 
Divine Legation should be discredited, that they 
have not scrupled to reverse all the Laws of Logic 
in this important service. Hence the conclusion is 
turned into the premisses, for tlie u^e of our Doct&r^\ 
»nd the premisses into the Conclusion, for the use 
of our Philosophers. ■....,'. ,i 

; The ingenious Frenchman's second Arguitt^l 
against 71ie Divine Legation is in thesQ w.ord^Tr^ 
^ . ^/' Either 



'^^^'^fUtbef'^Modes ttis aOquttiAted with thiil ddbirine 
^ :^ fg^^e 3ikte\ and^ in this case, he decel^Wi 
*%t\tf>^Se^% ki nco; communicating it to thetti; 'Or 
^^^lye:tMi(s fgiidrant of it, and/ «i this c&s^, ht dtt) 
*t^KiJD« fciiowi enoMgh for the Pounder of a Gobd 
M'Rdigkm;' 

'•"'^ tbtliafiil^chairge, of kis dscching tke Jem/ 
lihav^ ansTn^red it long agt>, in my afiimadv^r^ons'' 
anljotd BohmohtioviK^ from UEhom the argumteni; 
(fttafcan;^' 

" j&^ tor the second, l^at Moses's ignorance fn6ds^ 
kimimepabtd sf Jaumtim^ a good ReUgion^^-^\ 
reoeivefi <alJ ita strength from an equivocation 'in the 
t^o?, gwdi and a misrepresentation of the nature 

'^ 6o6d> may signify either relative or ■- absolute ; ^ 
gobd fcK dome^ or good for all. Oiir Philosopher 
c»hfoandd those Uvo meanings. A good Religion 
deiigtied "for* all meti, da]:iLK)t be u ithout a futurfr 
stKles &t a ReUgion given to a single Tribes 
dit^ularly eircumstanced, ,may be good^ without a 
filtiire state. 

Moses (says he) ignorant of a future state, 
knew not ttunigh to found a good Religion. Had 
Moaesi wheili he said nothing of ^future state^ beeti 
equally silent concerning an extraor^nary Pro^ 
^Menee, He mighty I will confess, be concluded 
fay our Philosopher (who supposes him a niere civil 
liAprgivef and uninspired) 7iot to know enough to 
Jtumtn' gwd religion: But when the Pl»lo90|>b«f 

.■V01..IIL Z himself 
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^jjuQ^sqlf tells. us ttmt Moses had pm;iM«r(^fAif^«9;:fra:^ 
m^dimryprovidtnee wbea he (mtted a^twfe f^ate i 
^ ^n, evea on his owa Idea of the Cha^racjter of 
£|lo6es^.he caa never rsdionially ooiiclude^.tia«it Uie 
!^wgiver was not knowing eoougl^ in * hb p^Qtce^ 
to found a good lieligio7iy since we find that, he.dic^ 
indeed know the use of a fixture state, as he. {MTo- 
vided a succedaneum for the want of it Now*^ , 
Religion which teaches all that natural Reiigian 
teaches, viz. that God isy and that he is a /rewqrd^r. 
of them who seek hmij must fteeds he.. a good^ Reli- 
gion i and the Founder of it a perfect Master of 
Uis buisiness. , , 

Let us cohsider what all other Laws4vers did^ 
whoip our Philosopher will allow to have knowi^ 
enough. They founded their. Religions on this 
common Principle, That God is, and that he is a 
RcwardeVy &c. The doctrkie of ^future state vf^s 
joo more than a security for this Foundation^ by 
a proper sanction, under an unequal Providence. 
iVjoses, under an equal dispensation of things, 
wanted not this sanction for the security of his 
Foundation, and therefore did not employ it. 

But then (adds the Philosopher) jjT /Ae Mosaid 
Religion was a good Religion^ Why was it dbo- 
Ushed ? His equivocation in the use of the word 
good, which may signity either relative or absojii^ 
good, hath been already taken notice of*. Had the 
Mos^c Religion been absolutely good, that is,.^aofI 
for all nfien as well as for the J«ws^ it had certadif^ 

never 



nevef bfeeh tiMisktd. But ^^^, in tWs setti^e,' he w<® 
knows^'the Religion of Moses was never said to be; 
by th^' Author bf' The Divine Legation, or ariy 
dthei^ Believer. 'They only contend for its relative 
^oodftesi. It wa5 relijUivehf godd^ they say, as it fully 
answered thfe design of God who gave it ■ which 
ivas- to prfeserve^ chosen People, separate from thd 
f est of maiikind, to be a repository for the doctrine 
OT the UNitYj and to prepare the way for the 
furthet Revdatidriof a RelfgiOn absolutely good^ 
6r a Rfeligioil for thfe Use of atl Mankind. Now^ 
tb ask, why A tteliglon oxAy felatively good was 
abolished, to mak6 way for another absolutely goody 
for the sake of which, the ' first AvftS given in the 

!>2^eri/)?, is a question that coiild bekept incoun- 

.... ,_. ..^•». .f _ . .. . ^ 

tenance by.lnOthihg biit the impertinence of a formal 
answen 

' Biit, afe Our Philosopher, by nis question, " If 
" the Mosaic Religion was a ^oorf religion, Wh^ 
"was it abolished?" seems to deny the justice 
Arid reasonableness of such a conduct iii the Deity, 
I shall attempt, a little more fuUyj 

to justly the ways of God to man. 

— ^" True Religion (says he) should be for all times 
^* and all places/'— I have rarely found any other 
labour in solving an objection to Revelation, than in 
detecting and exposing the ambiguity and equivo- 
^fcation of the terms, in which such are altnost 
latWays delivered. It is the case here. True Reli^oft 

} *: 2 2 (as 
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(ta we before obsci'vc^ of goad) may either signify ^ 
pcrfict 'Religion^ or . a Religion trulif comipgjrom 
God. True Religion, ip the sense of a perfect BeU^, 
giofij hath cerf^iuly Itie attribufes hef^ assig^ied; tcx 
it, of being for all times and places \ and thk, we 
smy, 19 amongist the attributes of tlie CiiBisTiAxl^ 
But true Religion in the sense only of a Re:G§im 
truly CQumg from God, like tlie Mosaic, doth 
IMnply no s»€h umversality ; a» slmll be now shevio* 

Tiie assertion, stands on this Principle, '^ Tbatil 
1^ not agreeable to what tlie best Philosophy t^chett^ 
^ooceroing th^ N^tyre a>nd Attributes of the J^-^tj^ 
i^, give ^ rule (^ life to one particular pe<^le,^ 
epu^lusive of the rest of Mankind : " because sucU 
a disp<msatton would imply pi^rtdsJity qtnd an^ im^ 
potent fondfiQss ibr one ^bovQ the te^. Now |f 
Cods revealing himself to one Race or Family doth 
imply in th^ act itself such a partiality, the Prih- 
cipte h well founded. But, it is apparent to common 
si^se, that it doth i>ot imply it ; since various other 
reasons, besides partial fondness ^ may be assignea 
for the act. To know whetlier a partialfondness be 
the motive, we must attend to the reasons which 
the Divine Author hatli given for the Dispell- 
xjKition; either exphcitly by words in the declarations 
^ his Messengers, or implicitly by circumstanced 
attending the Gift. 

Now, we say, th^t the Je\\ ish Religion (the DisV 

pensation in question) contains all these proofs, t)0^ 

Express and implied, of its not being given out 6f 

'4 fonSiteii 



^mdHess for the Jetrs, 6r under a neglect of tlie 
iSentiled.; but, on the contmry, for fhe sake ttf 
Mankind in general, 

\ It is notorious to all acqiiaiuted tvith ancient 
•tiistoiy, that, at the ^iine Moses revealed the Law 
of God to the Jtews, the whole Posterity of Adam, 
'fey sbnae disaster or other, had forgot the l?ord their 
Creator, and were sunk into the grossest Idc^atries. 
It is agreeable to all the ideas we ha?e of Gdd*s 
goodness^ that he should rescue the hun^an Ra^ 
from the miserable condition into v^^hich they had 
fetten, through die abuse of their free-will; and 
out of which, by their own strength, they i*ere 
qnable to extricate themselves. 

They only remainilig iquestion, theij, will be, 
Whether, in this charitable wprk, God shoul<) sedk 
the way of performing ;it, in our ideas, or in his 
pwn ? The Philosopher says, without al) dou'bt in 
'mrs: God should have relieved his labbiirii^ig 
Creatures all at once, and have proceeded directly 
to the END, an universal Religion like the Christian; 
instead of shopping so long at the means, a partial 
B^ligion Kke tJie Jewish. If God had any thitig jto 
ido in the matter, we m^y be assured, i}i^ tmii^rml 
Religion would be delayed no longer th^n tb the 
time in which he foresaw, that tlie givii^ of it \vouk| 
produce tlie best effects. And as Ages and SeaisoQs 
are in the hand of Gqd, Hp OiiJy kqows the proper 
' time for the accom^Ushojcnt of his end. Indeed, 
i^re Mm a imchine, and to be governed only by 

Z3 ^% 
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-tbe^La%8 6f matter and mptioii, we cao ooacm 
'iio Teuton \i'hy infinite Wisdom did not porsuoitfaat 
direct course ^^ich led immediatiely to tbe bnd, 
instead of exercising its Providence so hmg.ia die 
^up|>ort and continuance of the means. 'But ap,in 
the opinion of Religionists of all kinds, nnni is^d 
machine^ but was created ftn acoauntabiejCreatuiie; 
and as none can be accountable without tliepowisr 
and use of free-will; this* Creature was Xt^.b^ 
dr(tu>n (according to God s own expr^sion) stv/A^^ 
cords of ^ mm^ 13ut H[e only, who formed/ ;tbc 
liuman heart, and knows what is in ntan^^^tit tell 
V^ben these cords are to be Relaxed, and wbeq d^^^¥P 
straight. In other words, tlic best means of metbiQd 

* of bringing 9II mankind to Goc^ s trutb •cannot 
possibly be l^pown by any but Himself. Wh^ we 
have seen the method employed, and the <^ct8 it 

" hath produced, we have a sure way of knowing th^t 
it was the best ; because it was employed by an aH^ 
wise Conductor. 

Now the JewisM Religion was the great biean> 
•employed by Providence, of bringing all inen to 
Christ. If this caq be prQved, and that the Mosaic 
Law was not given to the Jew§ out of any partijj 
fondness for. theip, it will appear that a Religion 
i^my l>e trtfty though it were not designed for all 
timt's tind places. 

AiiUAiiAM {\\s appears by tbei b\stoiy qf h^ 
KaCtO was callai by God out of an idolatro^ City, 
tp be the leather and fouqder of a People, which, 

sequestercd 



^pM.J'l)F Af OSES DEMONSTRATED. ^3 

49eqti69tered from all otber^was to pi^serve ajoio^gsft 

ttiijefm^ r'as' ^ iwf a sure Repository,^ the naoie. = aqd 

.4iiemor5 of* tiie G^eatDr; at this ppim of titoe, 

^in imioment dangerof being obUterated ami lost; 

•majH^fi^fve k, T «iiy, tilH/fe ^^#im of, time should 

•^ydome^' tiiat is^ >liiy aft Unhers(H Me^gien^iimndedvi 

, . ,|betfi]yst»7 of Redemption, -should be reypal^d. 

Iiic>the;very entrasoe CD tl»s itfE^KS, the endl^v^s 

imparted 'to tiie^ Father of the Faithful^ viz* that 

IN HIS NAME l^LIi'THE FAMILIES UPON EaRTM 
^HOCLD p^ BLESSED. 

When the race of Abraham were now become 
tvumermis'enou^^ to support themselve3 in a National 
■'«eC[uestration, God informs them, by the ministry 
Aji Moses, that the immeSate WciJ^i^* attending tljis 
sequestration, were bestowed rupofi them |br the sftke 
*'. of their Father, Abraham, <ts ^he seque^tretionitstlf 
was ordained for the sake of ail Mankind, intiifoated 
;in 4he promise, that in iiis navie all the Families 
upon earth should be blessed. By the minidtry of his 
Prophets H€ repeats the same I^esson to.theier, viz. 
that this: distinctkm was not for their sakes^ but for 
kis haiff name's sake; that 4s, ior tiiie^bett^ mani- 
festation of liis ^raoibus Dispensation to adi mankind. 
, And,( without questio», the exceeding perversity 
. .and unwortlaness of this People » was recorded in 
sacred stoiy, as for other uses to us unknown, 
^ sO for tliis, to obviate that egregious . folly both of 
., .:Jews and iGentiles, in supposing that the ^srfielites 
'dfvere thus^ di^tinguislied,- or represented: to h(d otfius 
-^ : U'.a. I V z 4 distinguished. 
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clj$);inguiil)ed, a» the peculiar Faoouriies ^.Heavenk 
J\xi pi^surdity which uU who attended to. the natoifs 
of tlic God of Isi^el could confute ; «nd wtueb 
the Jewish History ^mply exposes. 

J3ut .if their Uxstorv infonas \}%for what tfH!$ 
ucere wt sefccted, their Law and their PnopHi^Tii 
inform usyjor what th^ were. Tbe^ decliM^ 
ja their different modes of inibnntiiipQ, ^at.tlits 
Religion was given^ to prepare pien foK^ and ibo 
facilitate the reception of, one universal. . . < 

In the first place, Let us.ccHisider the RiTUtii 
or CEEKMON 1 A L La,vv. If what I Imye h^Q .assigned 
to be, was, in truth, tlie end of the Jewi^ Diepeiv 
sation, we may expect to find this Ritual dedara^ 
tive of such a pur{x>$e. And on examination it wjll 
be found to be so. The whole body of the riiual 
Lacv being framed^ in part, to oppose to the prc^- 
vailing , superstition of the Age in which it was 
given; and„ in ^xirt, to prefigure tlmt future Disr 
pensation, Mliich was tp take it away. By virtue of 
the Jint part of its nature, the Jews were kept 
separatg : and by virtue of the secondy they were 
prepare(l to receivcj and enabled to under stand, the 
llcligioQ .of their promised Me^ah. Tl^s, fc^- the 
sake of mankind in general, wad a nece&sary pr6« 
.vision, since the first Preacher^ of the Gospel wcrb 
preordained to be taken from amongst the Jewish 
People. 

As to tlic Prophets, which frpin tinie to time 
.were sent amongst, them fdr the, support of the 

Law : 
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i^jiim^^y^^ (ifts a{)pdai^ by their pfec^ctiofiis) HW^ 
it prftwtipally in their Comfliissk>ii ta acquSjAflit'lJteft^ *^ 
C!duiJ^iii^ oceasiofoally, tod by slowxl^ees^ i^itlr* 
the approaching ojiANiiE of their Ebottoajy^ lini 
witjif^^thd <^flfererit k a?ture bf tlte new Di!^pen6atkiriL 

iAidOng^t^the sevenU intithatibns g^ven tiiem of tHe * 
chani^i,'l fiJba^ g.elect otrty two of the ifiidist capital; 
the ttoe* 4s concerning 7 Ae punishrmit pf Childrek ^ 
fof^'tke\crims i^fftheif^ Fathers r the other; of ifte 
uMitim of tke Tonpk Wai^ship, 

I 'have '^h^wn that the first was procnulgedin aifl 
of' tiie* sanction of ;the Jewish LaM% in the absehoe 
"loi tfiftur^ itate : hukoino further use after the reve- 
latioti of Life Itjid.immortnlity. So that Jei'^miat^ * 
j>rophesying ofr^bis future Di^ensation, savs-r-Jii 
thf^sedays tfiey shall say no rmyre^ The. Fathers katt 
eaten a 90ur grapei and the ^ CJiildrerfs teeth are sit 
on edg€4 z'Buit eoefyone shall die for his oxm iniquitp^ 
0V€7y man^fhat eateth the sour grapc^ his teeth shall 
be set m edge^. Yet Such hath hb&x the, fcntun^ 
of thisi iUui»trioii6 evidence of the C()m?eir/d;t between 
thex^ ajid> iww Law^ that it tias bee^ i^fesfenled 
ad 9k tontradicticn \^yffi^vi the Law aiid the Prd- 
pbetat*" ^ Alttiougk Jeremiah, as if on set purpctee 
\q obvitte ^o. foqlisli a calumny, immediately adds ' 
r^BekfM^th^ days conWy saith the Lord^ that I wiH 
imke^ r^i^w Go'YM.VAifiX 'ii'ith the house of Israd 
and Jitdah % \ i- e» " The .Reason why I take away 

^ Jfe 5cxxi. 29, 30- 

. t 8« Book V; S^ct. 51 of this Work. $ Jer. i\'xi. fti. 
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thy snppoitof the sanction is, because the sdnctk^ 
itBfelf iWn bfe ftbclishcd." >^^'' 

^-^ Another intimation of the change of Uie Dfepft>- 
jsa^n is the Prophecy concerning the abolition of 
t\i&Tei9q>le fVoTihip. From the accou^ g^ven'of 
the nature of the Jewish Law, it efiipears that the 
prihoipal Rites ef Aeir Religious Worship were to 
be performed and celebrated in some af^ropriaJb^ 
iEind determined Place. This, the d^idf and subject 
of their CEREMONIAL secmcd equally to reqiiiret 
For the ideas of a tutelary God and King knipXkA 
!a Local residence : ' and a national Act, created 
and arising iiom the^c relations, required 9Lji:ped'md 
' tertam place for its celebrations. This, which tiie 
nbtnpe and reason of things so evidently point <mt, 
^»e>iastitute!ii of the Law expressly order and ei^ob, 
During tlk^'^m*ly and unsettled times of the RqKit^ 
the sacrifices prescribed by the Mosaic Ritual were 
directed to be offered up before the door of an 
ambulatory Tabernacle : But when they had gamed 
the establishment decreed for them, aiid a ttlagni^ 
ficent Twnple was now erected for the God <rf 
Israel, from henceforth aU sacrifices were to be 
offered at Jerusalem only. Now sacrifices^ consti- 
tuting the very essence of their national Worship, 
their Religion 'eo«ild no longer subsist than while 
that celebration continued. Yet the Prophets fore- 
told, that a time would come when there should be 
no longer any Temple Worship ; which, m other 
^ordS) was to foretell a change in the Dispeilsatic^ 

Zephaniah 



.^^eplji^ial^ says. The Zord- shall, be tterntti^^r^jMm 

fihallworship him every one from ^^ fhAf:,f,,\^f(^ 

0lii tM'p^i^ of} ihe CJen/tiles ^-r-^evymiefr(^. bk 

)pla^ii,jixQt ife 'VtJ^ey were not togQupto Jeb^ 

^ALjg>w tpi : wpr^hip/' This he expres^s ff^fxte pre- 

jpfpely: )» -aiK>th?r place•r-//^ fh/it day ^ there ^halib^ 

i^is^UxAJ^TAU^foMe Lord in, the midsf of the Lmd^ 

; JEQ{if?>Trt.f: i-e, \\ the TepifileTm^fce ii^Uh^. abo- 

-Uab^r ..W Maladri thu3 copfitiw, in.ft.div€i:- 

sifie^ ,l^xpf ^sipj|-r-4«^ IN EVBfty , placr imenst 

,ysJ^;fie /iff er^ unto thy name, nada v]jb.e op- 

,jRjy%i;N a % J i^e, "it shall not t)e tl^ less acceptahJe 

>,^<^vl^ot.l^ipg<>ffered ^pdJitl^iTmpkofJ^usai^ 

r^rb JBilfcthe J?FQphet§^uQt onjy giv^ ipforioation of tfe|e 

t6^AN<*P 9fr t^e. 0/4. but explain tb€ Nat^:^e of .the 

i#i^'J)J^6n^Q9. jl^iah, speaking of thiaxi^^j^ 

^j^tig^s it? fiature/m the§e wqrjd^ — ^J^,/A^ ffemfims 

fjti95^ higbfT^hanihe^E^rthy so are my xmys higher 

Jhvi your rdi>ayh (^nd.. rny Jkmgbtsjhan jf^fiar 

uih^h^.^f J^^.^^"^^^ it more; cl^arjy by, the 

tlqUqwjpg %ux^ ; /^i^^a^ the, thorn shall com^^p 

r:ffffj^'tr^, fitidiiist^ of the brier ^halt com.up 

^.the myrtle-tree I ; i. e. " the new Religicw shall las 

ij^, exj^l,|J^,oi£/ as the fifrtr^e does the thqrn; or, 

v;$hj& mj?tle, the JivipT^'-— ^Behold (says the same Prp- 

, p^t, ^geaJj;u[}g in ^J3ie,n*me of God) J create, ^hw 
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UeaveVs and a new Earth; dnd the,form& 
shall nbt he remembered or come in imnd*.- — SehoU 
ike days come, saith the Ldrd^ (by the Prppfert^ 
Jeri^miah) that I will make a new CovENAvt 
xmtK the house of Israel — not according t0 tk 
covemut that I made with their Fathers-^Sut 4m 
shall be t/te covenant — I will put rmf Law into theft 
INWARD PARTS, and write it w their HEARtsf- 
What Isaiah figuratively names, a new Hecrcen. an3 
a new Earthy Jeremiah, more simply and literally, 
calls a nerv Covenant. And what kind of CaoenaMf 
• — / will put my Lanv ihto their imtard parts, &c. 
i. e. ^^ this Jaw shall be spiritual, as the oth<^ 
given to their Fathers was carnal'^ But, concern*^ 
ing the nature oi this prophetic phFa3eoIogy, aiid 
the reasons of ife u$e, tlie fteadeir inky a^ it (^-\ 
plained at lat^ in this sdrohd part of thi3 Workt. 

From all this it appears (if we hiay credit Urn 
clearest conclusions of humaq reason) idiat a R^ 
'gkn may be true, though it he not Jitted Jhr d^ 
times and places. A proposition which (aldiou^ 
our Philosopher takes for granted) carries i^ al(f. 
iburditv in the very face of it 

Buty says this ingenious Writer---7rfie Religm 
should be like the splendour of the Sun, it kick exz. 
tends its beams to all People and to dUQtn&atms^ 
— ^When the controversy runs from reasoning^ to^ 
simile, it begins to smell of the ' Poei rather thai^' 

* Cb.lxv.ver. 17, f CluxxxLver. 31?' v^* 

± Book VI. Sect. 6. 



t^ Philosaph^' What relation, what cpniiexif^ 
ij^ thej:^^ bets>yeen tho Sim and ReHgion^ more thaa 
fe ^ ^piftd. analogy r Ii^/r( i& a physical cmanatioiP| 
op^KUting (m this material Globe: Reodatim^ % 
trqluiitary gjft bestowed upon the ratioqal InhaU*. 
^tSvOf^it* All they bold in common is, that tliejj; 
^e bo^i ble$mig^y but of very different kinds.-- - 
Or was it the Poef^ intentioii, in this siniile, tp iivv 
sinuate the Phitmplierf^ systf^m of NAxv^A.i-ls^?/- 

. *; ■».'■■ 

$0 much for the ^trait-Iaqed Divine ^d t^? 
k)ose-bod[ied Philosopher}, but^to the soBi^it Rf*'. 
tiGJ^ONi^T^ of whatever denpn^inc^tioOi I havft 
spmething more to say; and I hope sq much tp bi| 
9atisfiictiQn, thiat this oig^ctiou to the^ Mosaic Lau\ . 
i^om the.PMis^iON of a future state, shall never 
hereafter be considered iix the learned wqrl^, a&' 
Wy (Hh^r thaift an ignor^Bt pr^u^jipe- 

TSiqiw to u^d^jrstand ^w R$v^ation in geni^ral ii^ 
affected, by ^ r^pr^s^tatipa ^ybi<^ X bay^ giveck 
6f the Jewish, it will be ne^e^s^ry to cQusoder^ 
Wb^t (h? light of Nati^^ tea^I^t^ \it% qoac^rnjog 

BjfLIGXQUS §ANCTI9?l^. 

The tirne ide^. of neural Religion (definii^g ao^ 
Including U^, €!^enc^ wber^ioi k ^oni^ist*) ig np wher^ 
so cphc^s^y, so fully, ^nd so ele^ntly d^liver^ a% 
fe St pAVh in ttiese word&y-^ffj^ who cmneth tq 
G(m/ ;»i^/ 3^/ia^e that he is; and that he is a R^ 
^ird^r qf them who diligent Ij/i seek hm : In other 

words, 



10 tHfe biriNE lEGAT^^^ 

Worlds/ Che i!tim of naturdl Religi(m-(he tfelfe'tii^ is 
tfii^ '^Belief in God, arid that he' tdw^kfds H^ 
faitiiflil Wofshippers ; which iinpli^' his'pthn^KS:^ 
Ae unfeithful:"— While ifttis is steadfastly beli6*ed; 
lldtuml Religion stands on a solid Bds!d. \('^ 
thing be seferi in God's dispensing PrOvidettcfe'h^t^ 
iKrhtch shews that God is not alway!? a* Rewdri^^ 
&c. the Belief is shaken, and Religion is'iri dangitf; 
The Unequal distribotion of things here '' b^foti^'iSS 
dangers it; and it becomes re-established by tic 
intervention of the Doctrine of a future sTAtk: 
Thusi we see, the belief of k future state is ni^xi 

r 

fee Essence of natural RtLiGiby, biit orife of 
the accirfew^i* of it only ; for were thfe distributioil 
equal, as from tlie Beiilg aiid Attributes '6f d* 
Deity (abstractedly considered) one might be led 
to exj^ect, a future state had never eonie into iSsi 
definition of tmturai Religion. » . 

The Mosaic Religion was a REPUBticATioy 6f 
natural Religion to the Jews. And all il taught, 
concerning its sanction, was, that God isj atid that 
he is' a-R^HrderySic. The reason ^ why a /kfir^ 
state was omitted is apptoent : Mos^s assured them 
they w^re under the dispen&tion -of an equal Prth 
videfke here. And now let me ask, How it ddnics 
to pass that the- selfsame system of Religion, wfeidi/ 
one way fby the light of reason) revealed to vaaltti 
does honour to God, if we believe St. Paul ; yet^ 
anollier way, revealed (by Moses) does dishoiioftf 
linn, if we give i rr^lit to our modem Divines ? 

When 



Atipx.] OF MOSES DEMONSTKAlfED. ssf 

, When God separated a choseiK Peojde^ be gave 
tbem, £:)r. their. Bdkf, the principles of NATUftAfi 
Religion (republished by the Miiustry of Moses) 
in its ORIGINAL and most perfect Fomi) under an 
eqtuil P^ywidatce. And yet this circumstance, which 
sets it far above its publication amongst the Gen* 
tiiea by natural light, is esteemed a disgrace, to it ; 
and men rather chuse to piece-out God's Dispenr 
sation. from w hat they can find in the lumber and 
rubbish of Piaganism, than receive it in its nativb 
simplicity and genuine grandeur «c And, because 
natural Religion^ disturbed and corrupted amongst 
the Gentiles, was forced to lean on the Crutch of 
a future state, they will needs find the same pro|;> 
for the pure and perfect, as republished by 
Moses, though it stands upright, under an exfra^ 
ordinary P evidence. 

The truth is, this false idea arises from an in* 
.veterate error (to be exposed at large in tlie last 
volume of this Work) that natural Religion, i^pt 
oiJy teaches a future state, (which it does indited, 
though by accident only) but that it teaches thk 
state to be endless, which it neither does, nos 
cjan do. All it teaches is, tliat God is, and that h€ 
is a Rewarder ; whether here or hereafter is tp bj^ 
collected from the mode of God's dispensing Pxo^ 
Tidence here. 

This error, which confounds all our reasoning on 
.God> moral Government, arose, in part, from a 

later 
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I^ter lievetal^on^ the Christian^ ill ' understood, (of 
itMcii more beneafter) ; and, in part^ firom* fatflei u4 

1. But, say they, ** Admitting that natufqllRk- 
i?^/o« taught no more than St. Paul learned cfH, 
yet stirely a Revelation^ such as the Mosai^, must 
contain more, or wliy was it given r*^ — I will* anst^-cfr 
tbeise men in their own way — It was givtn as. a 
republication of the Religion, of Nature : tor thoii^ 
they were egregiously mistaken in receiving the 
Christian Religion for no more ; yet it is vejry cer- 
tain^ the MosaiCy with regard to Doctrine, wfuSy 
indeed/ just such 9l Republication, and no odief. 
Nor, does human conception discover any thing 
incongruous in the moral conduct gf tlfe Deity^^ 
when he renews those Laws, first revealed in ah 
ordinary way, and by the folly of men becoinc 
almost erased ; to renew them, I say, in an extra^ 
ordinary. For we do not oppose tlie talk of Chris- 
tianity's being only such a ^republication on account 
of any Incongruity in the thing itself; but because, 
that, when applied to the Christian Religion, this 
definition of h is both false and imperfect, and 
averse to the whole genius and nature of the Dis- 
pensation. 

2. But, secondly, it may be said,. That " ibtf 
Doctrine (f- future rexmrds is of force to puriiy 
^4. 9g)rit^alizQ the mind ; which that 0£> ten^ard 

rewards 



ifywards'iB not."- To tliis, Ireply, That the^A/iowie 
Awards her^pntbe unknown b^reafteTj leave tiK^ 
mind just in tliat state in which Religicm itsdi^^ or 
.Pjpty. towaurd^ God, ha.th put^ it. It is tte. i'^ee 
q^BEpf js;nc$ to hii^ qopimajqds, not the sense of tl;^ 
^^Q^sary oq^sequence of that, obedience^ whicj^ 
peptiijfies the\Will, and purifies the Affections. 

But the mistake, here confuted, arises from men'^ 
fciaving <:onfounded a future state^ as discoverablq 
l)y natur^ light, with ihe future state as announced 
IB the Gospel Now, Natural light discovery to 
us nothing of tlie Nature of that State ; and there? 
fore leaves the mind in that situation in which, aa 
indefinite Reward puts it. The Gospel, indeed, 
defines a future state so fully, as to ena,ble the doc- 
trine to purify and spiritualize the Mind, above aU 
other, modes of Religion. 

But what does this concession infer? That th^ 
Alosaic Religion, which taught an equal Provid^riQ^^ 
bijit omitted to teach a future state^ was unw;orthy 
of God ? Surely not. For then it w ould follow, 
that natural Religion, that other revelation of God's 
will, which taught no future state, till Providence 
here was found to be unequal, was lil^ewise un- 
worthy of Him. What then, does it infer ? This, 
and this only, That the Mosaic Religmi wants 

jr c « 

Mfiuch df that perfection- which the Christian hath. 
Now, this truth is not only acknowdedgied, but coh-* 
tended for. ' 

*^i Vol: III. A a The 
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The Question then may return^ Could God, 
Hccording to the idea we have 6f his attributes, give 
a less perfect Religion, in order to facilitate the 
reception of one ifMfte perftet ? Th^ question Hiay 
iieturh, I say, but ik order to be sent biick for it^ 
cotifirtation, to the adswer ahready befstehi^d upai> it, 
in the examination of M^Vdlteire s Olijections. 
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representations exhilMted in the' Mysteries^ for the 
very purpose the author here mentions :* so d-miXoiQ 
refers to xiym^ and: ^oSk? to tutwp a«p«p. Tbe^ 
peg^der, ;who rerpepfil>er8: what has been said in the 
section of the Mysteries^ in the foregoidg book,; 
sconcerning this matter, will be inclined to believe 
this^ to be the true explanation. -^ 

JP. 1 7* fC] And, without doubt, this was amongst 
tiie reasons for his declining, throughout the whole, 
couif'se of his life, the study and the teaching of 
physics^ or natural pkilosophyy which had a direct 
tendency to shake and overturn one half of the 
national religion, namely the worship of, what were 
called, the celestial Gods, or Host of Hecwen. 

P. 1 8. [D] We have, indeed, been told, that, to 
his Cock he might have added a Bull ; for that the 
Philosopher was now in a delirium, occasioned by 
the cicuta, to which, Scribonius Largus attributes 
this effect. But I apprehend, the eminent persons 
who then attended the last moments of the expiring 
Philosopher (and must have been well apprised of 
the nature of a draught, whose legal application to 
criminals of state had made its effects familiar to 
every one) would have been the Jirst to . observe 
this symptom, if, indeed, the drug had any such 
property. Whereas they speak of Socrates as per-, 
fectly in his senses when he made this request ;, 
mdltimk They ^e rather to, be, relied on who 

I A A 3 ^ understood 
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andcnrtbod what nslated lK>fh to Ibe ^cr^^y; «td te 
drug, than 7%^ who know so litHe of ei^ktr ; fiSpd- 
cially as we find this rite was exactly suitefate td ^ 
foregoing declaration of CojrFORirfrr, ki hisdoftibce 
before his judges. ' ' 

P. 2 1 . [E] Duplex enim erat dodainvi g^us 
apud antiquas gentes, i^fAwit; i^ iiri^^iflo^j doctrina 
vulgaris & doctrina artana : idqiie nob tanlum ob 
diversitatem materia, sed eanilem sispe uiatMam 
duplid inodo' traetabant^ populari Sc philosopUca. 
Archied. Phil. L i, c. 8. — See thi$ oiaMer ex^piained at 
liBWge by the very learned author of tlie Priiicai In- 
g^ihyinto tkeOpmiom ^fki Pradiee qfike mckfU 
PhU^^htrSj ^x. 2d edit dmp. xi. xiL &; xiiL - 

P. 21. [F] " The autlior of the philosophical 
^ piece commonly asciilKHl to Origen, says, I^at 
*^ he somcthNes cop^pticd xcith the popular vpiTim^ 
^ and dcchi^ that the universe would be one day 
^ destroyed. Kai n«f ui^i^iic h ftlf tS vjTif -Js-mlclsi, 

*" ATAtONTE, ^ myMI^. xji cfs^^fJIr iT xirU 
*" EK*ETrXiN THN TON ir^xxi* AOHAN, mf 
'* Xf>w wti >i» TAX TOT ILVXT05 APXAS, t» 

t\^' KOXXION EIIIE #0£IF£ie AL It appevs 
tHV> l^vM^^ l!l^ passage iS^ he spobe fu/mlarfy^ 
^ >oi^>^\ )^ 1^ thtt the 'oncrjd v^ um^ or bri 
^' ^ K^^¥^< ^MHi that l!bts ddcszioe lav nord^ 
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" jvords Qf Thenjj§tius. Kftl yaf i n»fita{^' 

ff..^^^ evident fiwi these passages tli^ iir his 
exotems^ he gave ihe world both ft beginning, 
and an end. But then in his other Writings he 

^' denied Jliirt it. bad either, I oeed, »ot quote 

J,^^,C^cei:o, Piutarch, or Eiisebius, to prove this; 

tl^^ foilpwi^g verj^eti of his own are aufiicient for 

f ^ xoy preseot purpoae : 

^^ ''EriK ANAPXON, AnATXTON, iV^J TENfiZIS xde» 

' ^ OAE0p6r 

*• TnJt /toi»X* lirX«f;jgOilflr«y, ivuci ii Tins'* f dXfiinu 

See tiie Critical Inquiry into the Opinions and Prac^ 
fke of the (imient Philosophers^ p, 225, 2d §diL 

P. 29. [G] One of the Answerers of The pivin^ 
Legation says, '^ What a noble ^Id would have 
" been here opened for tlie Fathers, could tiiey 
^^ have charged the Pagan sages and philosophers 
^^ with the dissimulation whtich Mr. W. has hece 
** donei Could they have loaded tli/em with the 
" crime of believing one thing and teaching another^ 
" with LFiNO^ with jmposmg on the credulity of 
'V the people ; what a display of rhetoric should we 
y\ have hibd ! Could there have been a iQor« d 
*f occasion for satire or declmmtion ? — but they 

** NEVEE Rf.PftpAiCU THEV ON TBAX ACCOUBTT," 

AA4 Dr.Sykes's 
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Dn Sykes's Exam. p. 88. The gravity of all tlm 
is 90 rardy contrasted with its profound knowledge^' 
tiut the Reader cannot find in his heart to be angry 
with him for what follows, from these FA^TUEUi^^ 
with whom the good Doctor appears to be so w^- 
acquainted. 

Arnobius, speaking of this custom of believing:* 
one thing and teaching another, says: None vero^ 

cum ALIUD CBEDITIS Ct ALIUD FINGITIS, Ct io: 

eos estis contumeliosi, quibus id attribuitis, quod 
eosy confitemini non esse : et irreligiosi esse moQ«' 
stramini, cum id adoratb quod fingitis, nop quod: 
in re esse, ipsaque in veritate censetis. Z. m. p. 109^^ 
Lugd. ed. , . t 

£us£Bius reproaches Plato on this very accouotr 
charges him with mean dissimulation for teachiqgf 
doctrines which he believed to be false, nierely o\A 
of reverence to the laws of his country. Kal to 

vupet ypdiAfiv H rocZrct Xiyuv rcov voiaup tnitob iiatf^nitu: 
vrApifVitnv ofAoXoynirafj in Hoy oIn'OfAiuiig to) poim z^ifiiss^' 

auToTg... Praep. Evang. xiii. c. i. — i\\» yif wji> 

*AS«va>»y itifAop xcLivwxgivxfAty^, C. 15. 

Lactantius reproves Cicero for the same prao^- 
tice : Cum videamus etianl doctos et • prudontes^ 
virps, - cum religionum intelligant vanitatem, nihil* 
ominus tamen in iis ip$is, quae damnant, colendiSy 
NESCio QUA PRAViTATE, pcrstarc. IntelHgebafc 
Cicero falsa esse, quae homines adorarent : ^aiiS 
cum niulta dixisset, quae ad eversionem religionum 

valerent : 
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vaterent: ait tamen non esse ilia vulgo dispdtahda^ ' 
ae Busoeptas publice religiones disputatio talis ex-^ 
tinguat: Quidei facias, qui, cum errare se sentiat, 
tiltro ipse in lapides impingat, ut populus omiiiaj' 
ofFendat? Ipse sibi oculos eruat, ut omnes caeci 
sint ? Qui nee de aliis bene mereatur, quos patitur 
errare; nee de seipso, qui alienis accedit erroribus ; 
oec utitur tandem sapientiee suae bono, ut factis 
impleat, quod mente percepit. Div. InstitA.n. c. 3. 

• Su Austin's account of &>iecfl5 i& not at all more 
favoorabie, Sed iste quem philosophi quasi liberum * 
fccerunt, tamen quia illustris populi Romani Senator 
erat,^ colebat quod reprehendebat ; agebat, quod 
arguebat; quod culpabat, adorabat. — Eo damna- 
Ulms; quod ilia quae mendacite^ agebat sic 
BS^&XyUt popultcs veracifer agere existimaret. De 
civt Dei, 1. vi. c. 1 0. 

c But this Father concludes all the Pagan sa^ 
and philosophers under the same condemnation,' 
for IMPOSING (as Dr. Sykes expresses it) on the 
CAEDULiTY OF THE PEOPLE, and with sotire and 

• 

deeUiTnation enough of conscience, if that will sa-' 
tisfy the Doctor-rQuod utique non.aliam ob causam 
faiotum- videtur, nisi quia homines velut prudentium 
et: ^cqfientium ntgotium fuit, populum in reli- 
GKSWiiBus FAJ^LEKE, ct in CO ipso uon solum colere^ 
sed imtari etiam Damones. Sicut enim Doemone^ 
ni^a eos quos fallendo deceperint, possidere nori 
pQSSi^nt^ sic et homines prindpes non sane justi sed 
• ' * Alluding to the Stoical wise man. 

^: . D(£monum 



ju \ ana esse nowiiant 
. ..ai([uain vera suadeoaiU, 
..aa vtlut avctius aiiigaau-s. 
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.ut:e mccta with any thing 
.w ^'vtiia^oras's knowlediz^' ia 
^ V? 13 ivesli cause to admiie tLe 
. iLit extraordinary man. This 
Lirthijuakea has so much the 
r^ itve it has been generally 
•.^.. "'c; with that heap of trash* 
^*.*L S ^Aiagoreans and Pl^tonistj 
.• u V :-.iked together concemiiij 
.. ? r.Qi the collections of Pliny 
. ^v — •' futuro terrae mptu, est 
., ;.. , ■ 1. ii. c. 83. tliat tlie an- 
..- Ufi^'ovcr}', verified by a modem 
J5...V. . . K<q. in the PhilosopWcal 
. -- o. 72. uho, speaking of aa 
. All.'' happened in New England, 
Liox' Account of its preceding 
it :,-.:our of mific, tliat has a 
.. -* I ittp. about three davs before 
.V,. %..> jurprized to find his watery 
, t. crv 5ucet and limpid, stink to 
.at uv.'* could make no use of it, 
t.u ne -loiiie when it was brought 
.a;ui, ^ii:e carrion was got into the 
^u..'xa :^t: bottom, but found it clear 

" and 
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^'"tai good, though the coknir of the water wai 
** turned wheyish, or pale. In about se^en days 
" after the earthquake, his water began to mend, 
'-*^- and in three days more returned to its farmer 
^^ sweetness and colour." 



« 



' P. 42. [I] Caesar (says Cato) bene et compoNtt 
paulo mte, in hoc ordine, de vita et morte dissendf^ 
<niedo i&isa existunmns ea qnas de inferis itemo^ 
ti'AXTtJit. Apudeund. Cicero's reply is to the aame 
paipoBe : Itaqoe ut aliqua in vita formido ioiprobis 
IM^ posita, apud inferos ejusmodi quffidam iUi 
AiN'TX^i supplicia knpiis constkmtB esse mbieruM: 
i|00d viddicet intelligebant, his remcUis, im% esse 
raxxt\BBa ^am periimescendam. Orai. it. in Ca*^ 
0m:i^ 4. I cannot conoetve what the jireryiDgBiiiou^ 
jMb*. llbyie could noean in kis EsMnf mi the Mamai^ 
Qeocermneaai^ by saying,-^ ^ike hmmrtaliijf cf^he 
said (by ivhich he voaso& ikt -doctrine of a iutiiw 
ftttte of rewards asid punishiiients) JtBd hem M 
j^TABuiH£D duc^rmej Ctesur would not hme den^ 
d(d it in ike fact cfthe wbsie serkae.-r-D^ not ihe 
Words lof Cic@ro — Jlrttifui si^pUciam^ms oonstitutn 
esse 'H)ohiefuiU\ expnosdy deokire ^ ito bo an eston 
BH^&lSoepmef 

''*Wfaen f ayenal speaks of the impiety cf( Rome^ 
/f(9lh'Tegard to ^tb«sr ircdigioug ^nton, iie exhcnts 
sdbe^part tt^em te adhene to it, >in these 
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Sed ttt vera puta. Curius quid sehtit, & ambo * 
ScipiadsB ? quid Fabricius manesque Camilli ? 
- — quoties hinc -talis ad illos. 
Umbra venit? cuperent lustrari, si qua darentur 
Sulphura cum taedis, et si foret huuiida laurus. 
Illuc, heu ! Miseri traduciraur • - - - 
Those who understcmd these lines can never doubt 
whether a future State was the established doctrine 
in Rome, — ^Yet, stranger than alitbis, the. very 
ieamed Mosheim^ in his de rebus Christ. Comment, 
p. 15. speaking of this licentious part of Cassar's 
speech, seems to copy Mr. M oyle s opinion (whose 
Works he had translated) in these words — -^^ Ita 
^ magni hi'Uomhies et Romans. civitatb principes» 
'^ nunquam. ausi fuissent loqui, in Concilio Patrum 
^^ conscriptorum si Religio credere jussisset, menies 
^^ hominum perennes esse." By his, si Religio 
crederejussissetj he must mean — if this had been the 
established Doctrine — He could not mean — had the 
Pagan Religion in general enjoined it to be believed. 
•^— For there was no national Religion of Paganism 
without it. But the reason he ^ves for his opinioa 
exceeds all belief. He says, ^^ Cato is so far from 
blaming Csesar .for this jdeclaration, that he rather 
openly applauds it " — " Quam Orationem M. Poa- 
'* Tius Cato, illud Stoics Famili® praiesidium et 
^^ decuSy tantum abest, ut . reprehendat, ut pbtius 
'' publico pariter in Senatu laudat'' . What are 
these terms of prabe?-^^^ Sic enim Bene j:x 

" Composite, 
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" Composite, inquit, Casar paulo ante in hoe 
^^ Ordirie de vita S^morte^ disseruit : falsa, credo^ 
*^ ea^istifnam qua de inferis memoranlur'^ Stirelj 
^}S bene 8s ^wnposite dissermt, was so far from being 
intended by the r^id &oic as. a compliment 011 .his 
capital Adversary, that it was a severe censure, im- 
pl^pjg, in every term made use of, that Gaesars 
opinion was no crude or hasty sentiment, taken up^ 
as an occasional topic, out of an ill-judged coiaa- 
{jfa^ion for the Criminals, but that it was the System 
of his School in this matter, deliberately dressed 
Out w ith all the charms of his own eloquence, in a 
studied and correct dissertation. 



■ P. 50. [K] Acad, Quast. ]. iv^— The learned 
Mosheim has done me the honour of abridging my 
reasoning on this head in the following manner — 
^cademiciy meliores licet & sapientiores Scepticis 
vidtri 'celknty ®que tamen mali et perhiciosi eranL 
Id ipsum enim dogma, in quo vis & ratio disciplin^i 
ScepticsB posita erat, probabant " Nihil cognosiii, 
{' nihil percipi, nihil sciri posse, et de omnibus 
" idcirco rebus, nuUo interposito judicio, dispu- 
" tandum esse." Hoc unum inter utrosque inte- 
rerat, ,quod cum Sceptici statuerent, ^' nuUi rei 
•* ad s^ntiendum, sed perpetuo disputandum esse."* 
Academici e contrario sciscerent " in illis, quae veri 
*' speciem haberent seu probabilia viderentur, ac- . 
f^ qijiescendum esse." Atqui hoc ipsum vrobabilz 
cvi sapie7item adsentiri volebant Academici ^ nun* 

QUAM 
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QUAM iLLt RiijpERiEBAiiT. Qiiare ow w^cxfy ^ 
Scepdci infinnare omma & inceita r^ddeie 8$iKMaN|iii 
Id vero qui agnnt, ut dubium prorsus ^ 9bC9l^ 
Tidentur Utrum — Anim moriantur an wpersmt, 
kc. De rebus Christ, comment, p. 22. 



J 1 4 • « 



P, 50. [L] The reader may not be (Syspleaseff to 
see the judgment of a learned French \mt)er on the 
account here given of the Academes — lS<m iA 
voir que Ton doit exdure de ce ncnnbre [dea sectef 
dogmatistes] ies nouveaux AcademicieDSy pucs 
fceptiques^ quoy qu'il y att quelquea autesin 
modernes qui pretendent le contraird, et eotie 
autres M. Middleton, auteur de la nouvelle Vie du 
Ciceron Anglois, Mais si Ton Examine U source 
oit Ua puise ses senthnens^ Ton troiivera quecLiM 
dans Ies apologies que Ies Academicien? eux m^Mi 
qnt faites pour cacher le scepUcisnae qui leur et()it: 
reproth^ par toutcs Ies autres sectes; et de\celM 
maniere on pourroit soutenir que Ies PycrboniaM 
mOmes n'etoient point sceptiques. Qu'on se ressw^ 
,?ienne seulement que, soivant le raport de Ciceroi% 
Arcesilaus, fondateur de la nouvelle . Aobdeoaie^ 
iMoit que Ton fiit certain de sa propre ex&taice: 
Apr^s un trait semblable, et plusieurs wtres. qtii 
sont raportes — on laisse au lecteur a decicjer du 
caractere de cctte secte et du jugemeot qu'eci porte 
M. Middleton. — M. De S. Diss, sur fUnian 4ef.i$ 
Religion^ de la Morakj et de la Politique^ P3t€f\ 

p. 12* 



-^ P; 54. 1;M] 1\sliy aisdre^ «i^ that th^j^e of^th* 
<J«f 'i#MziH^y w«i^J D^^ ^otfA lib. ft 

ilftttt V«tEtfiEM diflfewfbat ; for that ttoe PeripAt^tte* , 
wWe dogmfttfets nbbftdy etW' driulytcd* Yet ^ 
^Atne Tally, towaitfe the cdndusion of this* lx)ok% 
fitttegf -tfitefti v^ith thl^ iicepties : Hanc Acadeti^iam 
irtJvAM A'ppelkbtfnt, qa«e mihi vetus videtuf; 
fop sdch Certainly was the Kezv Aceklemy. The n ay 
^ ftccflKnling Gicem to himself I take to be \\mJL 
W4»et*e he spi*^akB of the conformity betv^xen* the 
l^pttt^ics and the Old Acmleniy, he conj^idei^ 
Pktta ^ th* founder of the Old Academy : thft 
ttppearg from the following ^^r)Td^, Acadm, k .it; c. .^i 
^te«^ [nempe Plato] quia r^lqiiit perfectissimanl 
di^ipUnam, PefipateticoB et Acatdemicos, nominibtid 
dM%rente«9 re congmentes : And where he speal* 
l^^the c^formJty between-the Nem Academy £Md 
iJt^yOldj he considers Soccrates as tbefbunder of th^ 
OtiAcadmy^ For the JVito> as we here see, ctafetied 
ibe t^kmi rdation to their master. Thus De Na4i 
^ism\^ I i. c. 5. he sayg, iVt base in philosophia^ 
t«itio<^ontira omnia disserendi^ nullamqiie rem apert^ 
jtQcKcmdi, prqfecta k Socrate, repetitia ab Arcesilao^ 
ec^fifmats^ d-Carneade, 8cct But Tally, it may be 
laidp in the very place where he speaks of the agree-^ 
iffent; between the New and Old Atiademy, under-f 
tMii^^r Plato as the founder of the old; HaM 
A^^miam novam appellant ; qu® mihi WW^ 
tidetur, si quidem Phtonem ex ilia vetere flumes 
f ; ^^ ramus; 
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ramus : cujus in libris nihil adfinnatur, et in 
utramque partem multa disseruntur ; de omnibus 
quseritur, nihil certi dicitxir. But it is to be observied, 
that Plato had a twofold character : and is to be 
' considered, on the one hand, as the Discipk and 
JUstorian of Socrates ; and on the other, as the 
Head of a Sect himself ^ and master of Xenocfates 
iand Aristotle. As the disciple, he affirms nothing ; 
as the master, he is a Dogmatist. Under ihejirst 
character, Socrates and he are the same ; under tbe 
sccondy they are very different. TuUy here speaks 
of him under the Jirsty as appears fr^m what he says 
of him, nihil adfirmatur, Sgc. Plato, in this place, 
therefore, is the same as Socrates. The not dis- 
tinguishing his double character hath occasioned 
much dispute amongst the Ancients; as -the not 
observing that Cicero hath, throughout his writings 
made that distinction, hath much embarrassed tte 
moderns. Diogenes Laertius tells us, there were 
infinite disputes about Plato's character ; some 
holding that he did dogmatize, others that he (lid 

not. £7rE» ii zioXkv\ ^ucig Ift, x«( ol fxip f»c^ip^ ocirov 

fofiAolK^uvy oli' i. Lib. iii. Seg. 51. Sextus Empiricus 
says the same tiling : rlv Il\dru)M(x, Zy, ol f4,h MfAoilixov 
i^atroLv fTyai, 0* i\ ocTropfiiAoHixov. He then tells you, 
some distinguished better : Kola SI t\ MfAo^ixou. h 

IJi.iv yoip roTg yvfJivocfiKoTg fuin AoyoK, ?v9a Q XeaHpanic 
CQ^iS'oc^^f yvfJi-vKfixoy rz x»i diropiiiAo^iKov fxtriv ^Xft^ 



If 
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Cicero made the distinction, delivered above, w6 
shall iiotv see. In the Academic Questibns, hi^ 
speaks of him as the disciple and historian of 
Socrates; and, under that character, nihil adfirms^Wr^ 
& in utraihque paitem multa disseruhtar, de otinitiite 
qtiasrftur, nihil certi dicitur. In his Offices ht^di^i 
tSf him as different from Socrates, and the Jbmider 
of a sect: and then he is a Dogmatist, and, Ms he 
«ays elsewhere, reliquit pcrfectissimam disciplinam 
Peripateticos ct Academicos nominibus differentes, 
re congriientes. His v^^ords to his son are: S^d 
tamrin nostra [n6mpfe Academica] leges non ihultum 
a Peripateticis dissidentia, quoniam utrique et So- 
cratici et f^latonici esse volumus ; i. e. He tells bis 
sm, that he would both dogniatize like Plato, and 
sceptScize like Socrates. But Grrevias, not appi^- 
handing this double character of Plafo, would 
change Socratici to Stoici. For, says he, qui dicere 
potest se utrumque esse voluissc Platonicum et 
Socraticum ; perinde est ac si scripsisset utrumque 
se velle esse Peripateticum et Aiistoteleum: But 
there was a vast difference between Plato, founder 

a 

of the Academy, and Socrates; though none between 
" Plato the disciple and historian of Socrates, arid 
Socrates. — ^The fortune of this hote has been very 
singular ; and will afford us a pleasant picture or 
the temper and genius of Answerers and their ways. 
One man writing something about Plato and tlie 
ancients; and reading what is here said of Plato's 
Vol. HL Bb dogmatizing, 



jlpgpiatizing^ abuses the author for. ipakfPg'.i^il^.^ 
dogniaiUt: And another who had to do^ X ^.qqjt 
know how, M'ith Soa^ates and the modcnf^ jBifid 
reading what relates to Plato's scepticizing, 13 ,^ 
plentiful, in. his ribaldry and ill language,, for Ip|B^^ip| 
him a sceptic : while the author was, all thg tii^fje^ 
giving an historical relation of what otliers made 
him; and only endeavoured to reconcile their va^iou^ 
^cccuuts. 

I -..■.•• •.•:i .. . 

P. 60. [N] Tusc. Disp. 1. i. c. 16. — Honorcrt" 
fers to his philosophic character ; and auciork(jife 
\Q his legislative. The common reading is, pum 
honore pt disciplinA, turn etiam auctoritatq. .DnlJ. 
in his emendations on the Tusc. Quaest saw this 
was faulty ; but not reflecting on the .complicfitq4 
clmracter of Pythagoras, and perhaps not attending 
^o Cicero's purpose (w hich was, not to speak of the 
Vflture of his philosophy, but of. the reputation be 
liad in Magna Gijccia) he seems not to have hit 
upon the true reading. lie objects to HonorCy 
because the particles cum and turn require a greater 
difference in the things spoken of, than is to be 
found ill honos and auctoritas : which reasoninsj 
would have been just, had only a philosophic cha- 
racter, or only a legislaiivCy been the subject. But 
it was Ciceros plain meaning, to present Pythagoras 
under both these views. So that honos. wliich is the 
proper consequence of succeeding in the first ; and 
auctoritas^ of succeeding in the latter ; have all the 

real 
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real differietice that cum and h/w reqwiite'; 'at -liitot 
Pllitarch thought i?o, Svhen he applied words* bf-tfe 
Vi^fy sahie import t6 the Egyptian soldieiy ^ndi thib 
priesthood; to whom, iike the legislator aM'phf^ 
ib'sdpher, the one having />oa;er' and tiie other rek-^ 
iforti^ aUcioritas snd Ao^o^ distinctly belbng :-^t J 

TiAlHN ?x^vTt^. Delsid. & Osir. Another ob- 
jection, the learned critic brings against the common 
reading, has more weight ; which is, that in hanore 
et discipVma^ two words aire joined together ais very 
Similar in sense, which have scarce any affinity xk 
r^lia.tbt< to one another : on which siccotint be wduld 

• 

i%ad More et disciplina. \ But tiiis, as appears frbni 
\vb[at has been said above, rradei's tfee wholesfentehce 
lamB and imperfect : I would' venture tlierefore to 
read, (only changing a single Ifetter) tengit Magnain 
illam Graeciam -cum ' honore ex disciplina,: turn 
etiam aattoritate : and tlien all will -be right, flfw* 
ciplina referring equally to honore and aucioritatfy 
as implying both his philosophic and civil insti* 
tutions. 

P. 65, [O] Demonstratio Evangelica ; which, 
because the World would not accept for demonstra^ 
iioii^ and because he had no better to give, after a 
long and vain search for certainty throughout all 
the Regions of Erudition, he attempted, by the 
help of Sextus Empiricus^ in order to keep himself 
in credit, to shew that no such thing was to be had. 
'^ B B 2 And 
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And so oenipoficd his Book of the fFeakness of 
hwnan- understanding. Malcbrancfa has laid open 
lib riiUculqus oase witli great force and skill — ^ II 
ert vrai.qu il y en a queiques-uns qui reconnoisserrt 
apr^« vjngt ou treute amaees de temps perdu, qulb 
aont rien appris daus leurs lectures; mats il ne 
leur pldit pas dc nous le dire avec sincerite. II faut 
aliparavant qu'ils avent prouve, a leur mode, ^ii^m 
ne pvut rien ^gavoir; et puis apr^s ils le confessent; 
parce qualors ils croyent le pouvoir faire/.san^ 
qu'on 86 niocqite de leur ignorance." 

P. 87. [P] Geddes, or his Glasgow e£tar9^ (to 
mention tliem for once) in tlie essay on the cdniposi^ 
iion qf the ancients^ ai>e liere very angry at flic 
authoir for charging Plato with making a momtrimi 
mis^allianeey merely (as they say) becanse he added ' 
tlie study of physics to that of morals ; and emf^oy 
»ix pages in defending Plato's condiKt. As these 
ttisolcnt scribblei*s could not see then, so possibly 
ihey will not be ready to learn now, that the Xenxk 
of momtrous mis-alliancCy which I gave to Plato'^ 
pi\>ject, of incorporating the Pi/thag^ric and &- 
vrniic Schools, refdi-ed to the opposite and con- 
U*»ry geniuses of those Schocrfs in their atanxeii 
of ln^\tii>g tlicir Subjects, not to any difierence 
\vl>ich iht'^it^ is in their Sul^ts themselves^ The 
nod-aUi^iuNt^ was not in joining Physics to AloralSy 
b^k Ml ^iUiiuig a Pamitic Mystid^u to the cool logk 

R9$. 
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E. 98. [Q] The unfeirness of Feaders. when their 
passions have made them become iiriters, is hardly 
to be conceived : some of these hare repr^ented: 
the thi-ee last testimonies as given to proves {that- 
Plato believed no iutare stdAe at ail: tliough thex 
author had plainly and expressly declaimed, but w. 
page or two. before, p. 95, as well as at p. 15, that^ 
there was a sort of yui are state which Plato .did > 
believe ; he refers to it again at p. 97, and, what is 
more, observes here, on this last passage, that 
Celsus alludes to this very future state of Plato,^ 
And what was it but this, — that future happiness 
aud misery wcie the natural and * necessary conse- 
quences of Virtue and Vice ; Vice being supposed;: 
to. produce that imbecility and sluggishness which 
closed and retarded the Soul, and hindered it frarn . 
p^metratipg into the higher regions. 

. Hf, 1 02.. [R] This will explain the cmisiB bf Hrv- 
fact which Cicero observes concerning them, where , 
he speaks of the, liberty which the Greek Philo- 
sophers had taken, in inventing new Words—" ex 
omnibus Philosophis Stoici j^urima novaveruat." 
de Fin. 1. ii. c. 2. For the more a Teacher deviates , 
from common notions, and the discipline of Nature, 
the less able he will be to express himself by Words 
already in use. ' 

• - # 

P. 106. [S] TJiis strange Stoicalfency, that tli6 

same Scenes of men and things should revive and 

^ B B 3 re-appear, 
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rdikppfair^ can \)e only well accounted Ibr by tfce 
cti^dlt they gave to the dotages of Judidal A^trologvj 
tb Whibh then* doctrine 6f Fate moch disposed Iheoih 
Thig'renoTation was to happen in the grkat Pla* 
TOVid Year, when all tlie heavenly Bodies wiene 
supposed to begin their courses anew, frouvth^ 
^Hitie points from which they first set out at their 
Crieation. So Ausonius, 

- - - " Consiimpto Magnus qui dicitur anno 
" Rursus in antiquum venient vaga sidera cursum, 
" Qualia dispositi stcterant ab Origine Mundi. 

' T. 108. [T] Cicero mates the feinous -clMjir, 
M. Ajiitonius, give this as^ the reason why he bid His 
knowledge of the Greek Philosophy froth tlbe Pi^jJe. 
— Sic decrevi [inquit Antonius] philosophan fSotaus, 
ut Neoptolemus apud Euiiium, paiicis / ndfn 'dmAm 
hand placet. Sed tamen haec est mea sentfentia, 
quam videbar exposuisse. Ego ista studia'non 
improbo, moderata modo sint : opinionehi istdriim 
studiorum, & suspicionem artificii apud eos, qui res 
judicent, oratori adversariam esse arbitror. Im- 
minuit enim & oratoris auctoritatem & orationis 
fidem. De Orat. 1. ii. c. 17. 

. P. 109. [U] Orat. pro Muraena, It must be 
owned, that these words, at first sight, seem to have 
a different meaning. And the disputandi causa 

"looks as if the obsei'vation was confined to Stoi- 
cism. For this Sect liad so entirely engrossed the 

' . ■' Dialectics^ 



IHakctic^i thut the folIovyer& of Zeno were n^prei 
frequently tolled 'Diakctici than Stoki Notwitli'- 

r 

stalatliDg this, it plainly appears, I think; from the 
CGnf*x]6, that the other sense is the true. Tully 
introdttcfes hisf observation on Cato's singularity id 
these words: et quoniam non est npbis haec oratid 
habtndanut cum imperita multitudine, aut m aliguo 
conventu ogrestium, audacius pauh de studiis hii- 
manitatis, guce 8g mihi 8g vobis nota Sgjucunda stmt- 
itisputabo. Here he declares, his design is not to 
give His thoughts of the Stoics in particular; (though 
they furnished the occasion) but of the Greiefc phi«^. 
Iq^ophy in general, de studiis humanifatis. He theii 
runs tlirough the Stoical paraaojces^ and conclude)^ 
-;r-Haec homo irtgeniosissimus M, C. arripteft, ^xl 
But had it been his intention to confine the bbser-^ 
yatipn to the Stoics, on account of their great name 
in Logic, he must have said hanc, not hcec : it being 
.their (ogic^ not their pafadaves^ which was of use 
in disputation. 

P. 114. [X] Luculius had been declaiming very 

• # * - - 

tragically against the Academy, when Tully entered 

on it's defence ; in which he thought it proper to 

premise something concerning himself. A^ecliar 

igitur, (says he) si pauca ante, quasi de fa ma me a 

, dixero. He then declares, that, had he embraced 

^ the Academy out of vanity, or love of contradic-* 

. .tion, k Ijad not only reflected on his sense, but on 

.,W8 honour: Jtaque nisi ineptum putarem!io tali 

, w '. . B B 4 disputatioiie 
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disputatiane id* facerej tjuod cum de republica di^ 
ceptatur fieri interdum' solet: jurarem per Joveui, 
^C' Ffom hence, I gather that though the que&r 
tion here be of th^ Academic philosophy, apod of 
C.icefo as an Ac^dietontf ;' yet, as he tells us, he i$ 
l)pw to^ viildicate lumself in q. point in which bis 
hpripur wajs concerned ; the protestation is g^(ieral^ 
and cOncc^n^i hist. constd^ot turn of mind ; whici^ 
olvv^ys inclined I^m, h^ says; to spe^ hk seiifeiiq^itSf 

. P.. 120. [Y] The karjqied Author of the e^^apt 
and^ deg^nt JMstQry, of CkcrOy hmth since tiaraied 
this oircurmtancc to. the support of the. coi^fir^ry opi- 
©iop, with regard to lys Hero's sentiia?Qnts :— " But 
" so5iife^(sftys h^).h^ve bieen apt to copsijiijei; them 
'*. \i. e. the p&ssiiage^, in. Tully's philospphicf i^ritiqgj 
•^ in. favour of a future state] a^ th$. flquri^ies r^^t^ 
-^ of bis. eloquence, than the. cgnclMsions of Jhia 
'l ^^5on,. Since ii]^ otber. part^. of his. work§, hq 

"seems to intimate, not only a difRd^ucp, b^ttft 
" disbelief of the immortality of the soul, and a 
" fixture. sta[t|B ojE ri^wards. and punishmept*, . 'and 
Y,^§^?ifLUy px hjs letters; wbprfg hp i$. suppos^q^i .to 
Vdoqlafie Iffs mind withi tbt^ gjieate^t: fraplo^e^ 
'[ Biitr— ip a .npelWfiholy, houn nh^Q the spirits- ai?Q 
^5 djGippessed, ti>§ saPiie argujw.nt nmld not. appean 
" .to. him w^tli th^. sp-ir^e focQft but dQubts.W(Jt 
^' difficulties. get. the lasceqdftnJ, ^uci.wjiat hun^gwrficl 
V.hi^. present cfeftgriQ fij^ th? reftdk^t <^c!(iiJU5SMap,' 
"The: P?^P^g6S; al]ege4 lii e,M,thk pliac.^. of Th 

'^ • " Dixint 



*^ pQw^F,'' . <§;<?.: voi. il p^ 561. ed, 4» Tl?!ip,..ey^rx / 
thuig hatii,t|i|^pjAcademiGf^ ha|i41fSs».; JJut.stiJl5.ray •. 
candidrfiriiBrKJiiWitt aliftw nje tQ say tbey, qwuptboth , 
)3Me, irigbi , /^ It ^s^ cQnfeBfed, it|iat a desp^pding temgerj . 
U\i(^.th^% of S'imrOiMllr.M^^^ hpuFj. be 

^!Vlf«^^ iw^mi to r fipaf the, .wer^t. : Bujt tQ wM; are , 
k^ feaiiS cQO^ypiecl ?; . Witliput doubt to thq is^jue of 
thgyt ^pry.^^j/of .i which ^eaiie idi§tjpess^d..r A 
njelwpMy hpur would hav^e just, tbe^ ccM|trary. in- 
fli*enQe pijt our other c^ogijat^ons* And thisr ,by t^e wise 
^d gracious disgo^ilion of Nature ; th^t the mind 
|B9y end^avTqdiH: to aiaj{eqp. by an abundanceof b^pe 
m one qiiarter, wl^at. throu^ the persuasion of its 
feiarQ^ \t habli s^ff€a'ed:itself to part from^ in another. 
Sathat uflle§S;Gic€|rQ.wfr^ made diflfereatly from all 
otljkfir mew, one mi^t venture to say, , his kppes of 

j!?w/i^rfc.^w^^.Ch*0:Philo6ophy,permi^tqd Wm toeii>ter- 
tain any hppes/ aji^all), .wQ^i^ld have risen in proportion 
$0 his J(^cw& of ^he, present. And this is seen every 
day. in factt Bor.iit is poth^ng but this natural dis- 
po^i(iop:th.aili;B»aI^.: i^en of the. world sog^n^^ally 
%i eyen ta> Sufterstitionf fqr the spla<(?e pf th/^ir icis^ 
fqrtuMQs- But t^Q excejlenl; autbpr pf the Criticai 
Jnquivif: mto the. Qpmomof thf^, AwkiH, PhUo- 
sQphsr^ goes . further.* " Cicpypj (says he.) . very 
^^ frankly declares: ia, has^JWflwto^^.tbemseliiresdmt 
^^ tlm [tlie jmrtalit^. xxf. th^. m\^,ar/iU cvistaice 

- " of 
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'(^.oftbescrdj^wflB the most real and effectual, vthe 
V' 1 JDOst :8o)id«fiiKl ' siibatanlial coDaforir that^ oouhti be 
fix adminbtered against tfaie fear of. death: ^Jii^rhig 
^ ' first Tusculan^ he underttdces €o ^mve^ that; d^fh 
^■. was not dn evih; aitd tins ist. Because it was not 
^^ atteiided With any actual punishment,' «Mr poMtive 
^Vaiid real misery. 2d/^, He rises tii^er^ 'and 
\^ labours to prove, that men ou^t to look rupon 
V' 'death as a blessing rather? than an evil^ asthe 
^^ soul, after its departure from the body; mi^t be 
" happy in anottier life. In the first part be sup* 
*^ poses the moitality and extinction of tiie sod at 
** death ; in the second he plainly sup^poses, that it 
V' will survive the body. Now the quessticm lis, cm 
which doctrine does be lay most stress j^ or^;:wbich 
of these two notions, in the opinion of .Cicero, 
" . Avould serve best to fortify and prepare mep against 
" tl>c fear of death? And luckily Cicero himself 
"has long since determined this point for us; having 
*' in the first Tusculan brought several reasons ta 
prove tlie immortality of the soul, .be after aH 
very frankly declares j that they had no great 
""' ^validity and force \ tliat the most solid and sub- 
*^ stantial argument, which could be urg^d against 
" the fear of death, was the very consideratiofi ad- 
** vanccd in his lettei*s, or: the doctfine which makes 
". it the utter period of our icing: And i^. the 
" remaining part of the book he proceeds to itfgue 
," chiefly on this supposition, sls beiag^ the best cal- 
, , ", fttlatcd to suj^ort men against thtjmr andi&rror 
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iki vf deathi i Tbe i flrgttineatB ; ivfaiah l imf^xxx^Ao ttf* 
^ . pliant the HnnKirtaUty 

J f r [to have faad great^wei^ with the pBvsot^ Ixy whom 
.^n^tiieysi^'ere.iinniedtately aiddresi^d^'^ he dechlres 
ASidim^f iohd of the opkilonj and rcsokes not t6 
^b I p(Bit[ wkh: it. iNemo ^n^ de intmortalitate def>6Uet! ' 
\M\ ;To tiuHiCieeFO replies, Jaudo id <]iHdem ; et^i nihil' 
dhcnimfep^oportcfevconfiderer- nu>w man isoepe^ 
^^>alkiubvacirteA4x:>nchtso-t teiibamus' mutamusqiie 
^v seiQtentiasm claiioribuB etiam ^ m > rebus^ ; ' in \A&' est ' 
-^[leniiii ;aliqaa':^90iirifa&. » Id- igkor si aeiciderit, 
t^{ MomsmrHiati) e>!32; ' Ifo dofes .h^ s^m ta lay' 
f* lany .^i€at €)tiiess oiilthen(itbn of a future state"; 
; I'd u&iiibpGartet nimis <X)nfider^. * Heowns that the 
;*5l ai^meiris,' alh^egtiiin support* of it, wefe rather' 
, *'; specioHS than solid : movemur enim siepe aliquo 
;^-:acut^ ^cciiduBa< That they t^ere not plain anil 
**5^clearTjenoi^;'t6)'make any strong and lasting in> 
;.^rpressioit:vLabamu8 mntamufeque sententiam cla- 
^^ i^ibusjetaamiin his rebus; ki his ei^t enim allqua 
^^ otecudtas,^— That therefore the best reniedy atr 
all events, would-be the notion that the soul dies 
with the! body; > id igitur si acciderkj simus arfMti * 
^•^ jHaving then exipiained what he had tos^y oh the- 
^. raatoortality of the soul, he proceeds to she^i', that 
*^ death couldHot be considered as an evil, on the 
^f supposition that the soul was to perish with the* 
■ ^•'-hody.- r '^ ':: 

'* When tlierefore he would teach men to contemn 

^^ the terrors of death, he grounds his main ai^iiment 

• *^ on the moitjJity of tlie sotJ. . As to the potion 

"of 
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^^ )of a future state, it was mamtained byargimients 
^ too flubtile to work a real aricl lasting oomviction; 
*y it 'wae i^ot tbougbt clear eoouf^ to make any xl^p 
*^ avSi stroqg iaipressioiQ. He has -therefore reoMifse 
^^ to the extiojctioa of tlie soul^ as tiie inok com- 
^* fortable consideration that could be empto]^ 
'^ against the fear di death- Tkia Unas. not then a 
^^ topic that wa^ peculisa* to the season of dpfeotion- 
" and distress;: it was pot liurpvvn out oidyjacci- 
** denitjaUyrwhen he !i;ras not coiistd^Qg.tbe subject, 
" but was used in th^ works that ^i^re deliberately 
** and professedly written oii- this very point; It 
^' a>uld.netthfird^]?e be pce^ioMa^ ably/ aofi' suited 
'^ to the present; circugHstanoes^- mi Dr. Middkton 
•^ in hisreaspriiOg idl along soppoatti'' 

P. 142. [Z] Dion Cassius" tells ufiCfl»t in the 
year of Rotne 689 the Government consulted, what 
the Historian cMsyth^Jygury .of. safety; a sort 
of divination to learn, if tlie Gods received in good 
pail: the Prayers for the Safety of the People. This 
ceremony was only to be perfbnned in that year, 
during the cOurse of which, no Alli(E« of Rome had 
defected from heil^, no Armies had appealed in the 
field, and rib Battle had been fought A ceremony 
which plainly arose from the ancient notion of an 
eniious Demorij then most to be dreaded when the 
felicity of States or of private men was at its height 

F. 151. [AA] Tusc. Disp. 1. v. c. 13. The wwds, 
^i hoc fas est dictUj had been omitted by accident, 

in 



in my iqpottitlon. — *But Answerers saw a mystery ia. 
Itiis bwHsiion, wliich could be nothing but my 
con^iousne^S' iihat the omitted wdrds made against, 
toe. They Are now inserted to shew that they r»ate 
fatlt^ly for me; and that Cicero used, the word, 
dectrptiis ih the literal sense ; for, if iahly iw^Jigu^ 
rairce^ he -had no occasion to soften it whli a -salva 
f*ectmitia. ^ 

P. 152. [BB] It properly signifies whcit hath . 
neither beginning nor tnd ; though frequently used » 
in the improper sense of having no end. And indeed, 
we may observe in most of the Latin writers, an . 
uni)fcilbsophic Ucende in the use of fnived 'modes by 
subfetituting one for antother : The providing against 
the ift effects of this abuse,, tbwhich tJiese s'drt of 
^vords are chiefly liable, gave the anciem Roinarr 
lawyersr great trouble ; as appears from what one of 
them observes, ** Jurisqonsujtorum summus circa 
*^ verborum proprietatem labor est.'' Hence 
th6 Coniposers of the Jnstkiian Digest found a 
ncic^Sfiity 6f having one whole \)Ock of their Pmh- 
debts iitaph>yed de verborum sigmjicatione. The 
abuse lato^, in a good measure, from their not 
bekig early broken and inured td abstract reasoning : 
l4 is certain at least, that the Greeks, who Were 
eminent for speculation, are infinitely more exact in 
their use of mixed modes: not but something miist 
be allowed for the superior abundance of the Greob 
language* . > 

P. 156. 
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• ' P. 156. [GC] It hath been <>bj«cted-toiiK^-^ 
ibii iJ6rtrihe of "the refusion of the Mil-'^eim^vttj 
consistent nrith the belief oi a "hbtife stttfe'<f^ 
rewards and punishments, in Ae intermed 
between death and the resolution iof die 
tberi&. But these Objectors forgot ttaaklmtiMii 
shewn^ that tiiose Pbilosophersi whin heUiliie^idb- 
sion not to be immediate, believed the soul ;tot*lie 
confined to a successive course of transm^r&tioiii 
entirely, physiced . So tliat there waes no^ more. mm 
tor amoral state of reward aod putiisbniMtii^ 
after, than if the resolution hadbeen iiiimediatei' 
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?• 171. [DD] AiSou ixarn iitfi^i^ ^^AAQCfXi 
mU t^» SAipr ^(kngr rs •'firlfl^.^JBut tbe eld^ Plal^^ 
talked another language; if Vir^ qiay be :^JkM9ed 



to know what they said : .. -* ^. - " r^ 

Esse apibus paftent divinae mentis, & hansCos^' 
^ £therk>s dixen\ Deum namque ire per oiides* 

P. 1 7 1 . [EE] But they were not contont to'speak 
a ian^iag^ different from their \Easter. Theywocdd, 
soosetimes, moke turn sfieak theirs. . So Ifien)des 
tells ws, Phit^ ^d, tfwt '^ When God niade the 
*^ vi:^ible woild, he had no occasion ibr pre-eKKtfent 
^^ matter to work upon. His wUl was sufficient to 
'^ bring all cieatiues into being.'^ ^^f7(^^ t'^ *^ 

jhvi\ ajK Fiioi, But uierc Plato said tlas we aid 
vet to learn. ^ . . -^ 

* - 

Terrasqu^ 



^^frasflUQ^ tmc^iWlMP iBaj^b, cceli^qt|je^prcrf)an<^m, 
^ioC;peci;i4es> aripeRta^yiiips,gqiui^ omiip,!^ 

§<5ilipethi\p, red^ dekide, ^.resoi-uta rcfeni ,.r* 

Bnt «K>w? T^hat' temptation coidd the to/er Platonists 
hftve to make this alteration in fevour of : Paganisni, 
if their; ; eaaster and his first followe:fs called the 
kiman soul <? part of God only in- a loose meta- 
phorical sense? for such a sense could have fe*-* 
fleeted; fio disgrace upon their systems. . / 

A'P^sagQof Plutarch will shew us: the ■whole 

change and alteration of tiiis system in one view ; 

whfi-e :speaking of the opinions of the philosophers^ 

M says, ** Pythagoras and Plato held the Soul 

^ to be immortal; for that lanching out into the 

Soul of the universe,^ returns to its Patent and 

ori^naL The Stoics say, that on its leaving the 

body the more infirm (that is, the Soul of the 

ignorant) suffers the lot of the body : But the 

more vigorous (that is, the Soul . of the wise) 

endures to the conflagration. Democritus and 

Epicurus say, the Soul is mortal, and perishes 

with the body: PrTHAGORAs and Plato, that 

tlie reasonable soul is immortal (for that the Soul 

is not God, but the workmanship of the etemai 

God) and that the irrational is moital." ThAayii^xq^ 

f«[ . «rj»vIof 4'MJC^'' ai'aj^wf «» Vf^l^ to , SfAoyiMh' 0/ 
Xra^iKAt iJ^is^'Mf tup trufAcirwy MTrofig^'tion rT,if fiiv de^M-? 
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€o^sCy 9^ f^Xfi riiq U^iitkiag. Aififg^i\i^{\Q^y %^«/K^ 

IlXoirup> TO /btfir >\x>yiKotf, »^9oiflou (xa» * yaj ^ tUm • ^u;t^> 
y d'sot^; d^X^ tpfo¥ T^ daU dtS VTtd^^uv) TO if ahoyot'^ 

There is something very observable in this pas- 
sage. He ]^ves fhe opinions 6f the seveml PRIloso-' 
phers concerning the Soul. He begins 'with Pytha- 
goras and Plato ; giDCs on td the Stoics, I)eiilocritii9 
and Epieutus; Knd thdn returns back to Pythagoras 
and Plato again. This iws€*DB to be irregular emjugh ; 
but this is not the v^oret. His accooBt eft the Pytha- 
gorean and Platonic cioctrine concemrng {he Soul, 
with M^faich he sets out, contradicts that with wiAch 
he concludes. For, tftc kmching out into the soul 
of the universe^ which is {\\s>Jir^ account; implies, 
and is, the language of those who say, that the Sdul 
was part of the ^stance of G od ; whereas ids 
second account expressly declares that the Soul was 
3tat God, that iSy j&flf/*/^ of God, but only his u^drk- 
mtmship. Let me observe too, that what he says 
fut ther, in this Moond account, of thie rational Souls 
being itii mortal, atid .tb^ irrational, mortal, con- 
tradid» what he in another pla6e of t)ie same tract, 
quoted above, tells us, was the doctrine of Pytha- 
goras and Pialo concerning tlie soul ; namely, ^at 
^ huTbao and brutai, the rational^d irrational, 
w^ere of the same oatore, nv^»yifi»f^yn\^oo» xoyixdc 
4 f*» 
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lAcirm. How 13 ail tliis to be accounted for? Veiry 
efi^ily. This trapt of tb^ pladts of the PhUf^p^^rs 
Mras nil esf^ct frpop the authors comiiiou*pl^c^ ; . 
1(1 whjpb, doubtJesfSy yirere large coUeqtioiis firpm tb9 
Pytbagoreaus i^qd Platonista, both bef^r^ aqd qft^ 
Cbrbt It U plam ^hen^ that in the passage iq 
questjoQ b^ begins vyith those who went before; 
^^ ends if^itU tho&f^ who cftme after. And it wa^ , 
the langi^agia of those qfte$% to call th^ human soi^ 
not (like tb§ir predecjessprs) a part of God, but l^i^^ 
workmanship: so Plotinus, who came still later, 
tplls us, that fh^ soul i§from Go^, and yet has a 
different e^tence : It wa^ in th^r language, to call 
the brutffl &ml mortal : aqd so ai^ierwards Porphyry, 
wp &yd, §ay?,^WAy irratiomil pofver if resolved ir^q 
ih/s life 0/ thp ^^hole : fojr, this re^lution or Aw- *c 
wa^ qifalij6i(^ with the t^le c^ i^iotfaU^ or ^»/)/«fi 
indiflfipf§utJy, ^ tb^ were disposed to hid^ or tp 
r0f^ it# roal na,ture. White rt^ey he^ ail souls 
%}^jtcX \o this resojutioo, they would, of cpurse^ 
k^p it jLmo.njjjat ^^x §i:ca:pTs, and cajl it ^mmor', 

tdity. W^en ijj^ey b^gj^i to pjake a di6tinctk>Pi an4 
9qly snbj^qt^d the irrational spul to this resgliAfiQ^^ 
^ ^ tl^ p«^^.sage of Porphyry, the? th^y would 
c^ll it mprtaliiy^ ,w hi tj>^ passage pf Plutarch : % 
pass^e though bit;hertaesteem(pd ^ indig^Rt^d hf^ 
of absurdity ^ C9iltr$idi(:tipn, is now^ w^ pr^umf^ 
xmWf^^^i w^H *?pl]^wd ^ rpcoapUwi to itldf. 
.VpL.ilL Cc P. 178. 



3«6 TH£ lirV'I^E tECAnOW t^JbokllK 

'P. 178. [FF] It is remarkaWe that DtemodrittKP 
th^' Master of Epicurus gave but ttco qualities to* 
UAnrKiiy Jigure and Aw//r, 1 6. ea;famo7f. iiv^4h*^' 
ciple gave three, by adding ORAVtrv. This qua- 
lity was as sensible as tl^e other two. What shall 
Vft sAy ? That Dem^xTitus penetrated so far itto 
MA'^tEft/asto gee that gravity did noteds&MiiiVyi 
belong u wo it, but was a quality superinduced lijioir' 
it' Ccilain it is, what Dr. Clarke conjectuiies; iithb 
dispute with Leibnitz, that Epicurus's PhUosbptty 
was a corrupt and atheisticat per^enitm df'somd 
pt&re ancient ^ and perhaps better Philoscpkf. ^ ^ ^ - 

' P. 192. [GGJ But this has been the huii1aar>o(f 
tbe zealous Partisans of a favourite Gaute, In aft 
Ages. Honest Anthony Woot), recomniending 
t. MS. of a brother Antiquary, one Henry J^y^ 
inlitled, Conjectutal Notes touching the Otiginuti^ 
tkt University of Oxoh and also of Brit^iin^ dbeerviei^ 
with great' complacency — " In this are mmy pretty 
^f fancies^ which may be of some use, asi^ccadoH 
*^ shall serve, by way of reply for Oxon, against thfe . 
*' farfetchedantiquities of Cambridge/'-*— 'A dis^te 
bad arisen between these two famous Univenfitiei, 
not 'Concerning the superior Excellence of 'the one W 
other Institution; but of the superior Antiquity ionfy. 
In a contention of the first kind, the Disputants 
would have had some need of Truth ; all that wtfd 
'^feinted in the latter, waa well-inrentied -Fablei : 

Wisely thbrefore did our revei'end Antiquary reconft^ 
... -J * ^meod I 



Not3es-]OF MOSES DEMONSTRATfiJ). 3*7 

mend to tiip Managers of this important questbn, 
the PRETXY.FANCiEs of this Oxford Champion ; 
ta oppose to. the pretty fancies oi the Ja?* fetched 
Antiquities of the Cambridge Athlet. 



J . 



. P. 212. [HH] As what is here said relates eor 
tifdiy to tlie rievoluticMis in the state of Religion hei» 
at homOi strangers will not be able to see the forqg 
o£ it^ without some further account of this matteit^ 

-^JUSXIFICATION iBY FAITH ALONE, built UpOH 

th^, docj^ioe of the Redemption of Mankind by th^ 
death aud^acrjfice of Christ, was the great Gospel^ 
Principle on which Protestantism was founded, 
when. ti?e Churches of the North- West of Europe 
first. ^hook off the Yoke of Rome : By some perhaps 
piftshedi too, far, in their abhorrence of the Popi^U 
doctrine of. MERIT ; the Puritan schism amongst 
•us beiog. made on the panic fancy that tlie Churgh 
-of- lingland had not Receded far enough from Rom^ 
liovrt'^ex^ Justification by Faith alone being, a 
gospel-Doctrine, it was received as, the badge of 
XfViG J^r:otestantism, by all; when tlie Puritans 
(fi^-^t. driven by persecution from religious into civil 
EftGtion^and tlioroughly heated into Enthusiasm by 
.^ck Faction, in its turn) carried the Doctrine to -a 
iJaLqgerous and impure Antinmnianism. This fanatic 
notioo soon after produced the practical virtues of 
itbeso.modem Saints. The mischiefs which ensued 
*re M'eU known. And no small share of tliem has 
bieen ascribed, to this impious abuse of the doctrine 

1.: CC2 of 
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c< xibslijicatioft bif fiiiih alinie ; first by depniidiiug 
MtTfli>iLitv, arid then by d^pcnsi^g with it . . 

W'iien the Cc*^stitiftJoh was reft^frcid, afnd. bad 
brouglit into credit tliose few IfcarDed \>h\t^ trhom 
the madness of the precxjding times had diiven intp 
ob^curK^s tiic Church of Ettgtaiki, still smafrf iQ^ ti jtb 
th'etvotihds It bad rcceJ^d from thfe dbitst^\t^ 
grtfttUospeUprincipleof FAnti, vfe*^ wMy talbtMfv 
ed to tksune JldttAl.itr, thfe otlief es^^m)^ j^jt 
df thfe t:hristi&n Systeiri, to its Rights, nivthe J<Mttt 
dihedlkHi of the Faitlifilh Hehcb, thb entour^ 
lobifit, tiie Church gdve tb those hoble discoiit;scs 
'U hfch did such credit to llfet^oti, in iH6 licetitiou^ 
tilnes of Charies the Secdiid, coriiposcd by these 
Itdrtied and pious men, abused by the 2tfaIotd tvitb 
dib tilckrtanieLATiTLDiNAEiAN Divittes.-- T^re^ 
(iHttttibn they acquired by so thordd^ly w<^e4iiig Otot 
tbcaas r&nk remains of JFahaticifeb, tnade.iiieir Suc- 
cessors tbnd of sharing with tliein ijl tjje . Smj0 
tikbdurs. A laudable ambhion ! but, too oftdoi t^ix^ 
*i% a vain passbn for improving upon those *^ 
ha\-B'gone, successfully, before. The Churcb:]?fM 
now triamplmnt. The Sectaries i\e)re luv1able4^; 
ftoftietimes "Oppressed ; always regarded within eye 
of .jealousy and aversion ; till at length tlds CiOtq;^- 
^^riticiple ot Faith came lo be esteemed by tliosp »t)p 
should have known belter, as wild and fofij^icttl. 
White they who owned its divine Original fouiki so 
much difficulty in adjusting; the distinct Rights and 
Pi^gatives of Faith and Mora jWTibVtiM by tlie 

•1 . time 
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tF^l^^ t^,^ fX\ in -fttshipu 5 : uijfjer dye -titje p^i Ifi 
Jtep^biiCati0 of 4 he finfi^wi^cf IS^fHut^: 9?t^ 

Jfjft^ i^y^ie ^'i^€ and tfifpvfrtq^j/. :§p 5a(y3 a veiy 



i- ■ ■. •' rr ■ ....■, • - -^ *' 

P.dliS.^II] How expedient it jwas tp^giye,^ 
tfetaSle^ proof of the wwcidence of truth and gene^ 
rtil lititity^i may be mtn by the strange enabaxras 
WMi yif§ipk}(H^ timt jii^e^iQQs Sicq{^ Jl^tisseau 

r ■ 

bf Gertevft, wbenrtje jtr^ats of ^lis ^vijbject: .1*^ Je 
H>6is (s^ys hi^ in/Jt^i^j X.^^ter ,^o ^tie ^i:d|U^b<^'^ 
-^Paris^^ ^deux . tQauiejfgs 4'e^^mift^ ,& c^mpfg:^ les 
Ofeeligidns divei^ses, i^iwe.s^lqo^fc vr4,^i^fm^\ qui 
Vf trouVent--4-Hy^ ^lon Jeprs ^^g^jlis tffti^fi^is ^ 
hi6rau.i surlaietJf^r^e^ sfijfin leibi^a.ou.JC;inal>qttelles 
^Jielivent faire k la {Jpoi^e iet:i^u,gei|dj«:;hVM33Jtin, II 
he faut pas, ppur^erflp^jcher fieiipui|le,exaifien,.com- 

' # 

* .Sh^lo.ck'3 S^ji^op^s, \ial. I,^Sci;p*.6-- 

c c 3 ensemble, 
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ensemblcy et'qu^la Religion la plus vraye dst' ausi 
la plus sociablfe; — Bat then again he says, — \\ parolt 
pourtant certain, je Tavoue, que *«i Thomtne est 
fait pour la Society, la Religion la plus^^vraye est 
ausi la plus sociale & la plus humaine. — ^Yet fer all 
this he concludes — Mais ce sentiment, toutproBable 
qu'il est, est sujet k de grandes difficulties par 
rhistorique et Ics faits qui le contrarient. — p. 71, 2. 
But Antiquity, which ' had intangled itself in this 
questiori^ apparently drew ^him^ in. The Sagfes of 
old saw clearly that Utility and Virtue perfectly 
coincided. They thought Utility and Truth did 
not: as conceiving the constitution of things to be 
so framed, that falsehood (as it was circumstanced) 
might at one time be of general benefit, just at 
Truth is at another. 

P.219. [KK] 

Our an xoXao'/AX tok xaxcic tyivtlo, 

r»»f l3/}oI«/», rriv J' "XCfiv ^aXuv rp^y' 
'E^tjuAiSro, ^' u T4f i^MfAOtfldyoi. 
'^Eirnr* itrstiii rdfApavv jaIv ol vo[aoi 
'ATrrlyov aurcK ipfa [xi v^irctiv jS/ot, 
Aa^P» i* C9rp«<ro-ey, tti vixaur* fAoi ioxn 
Tluxyig tk »^Q* xai <r«fo( yvdi^Tty Avrif 

riymii/on^ 






'JBkliuScK 2y TO 3:<rov fia'i}yiio'£67Q* /■ . ■ t 

(i. '',flgifi Axt(AU¥ dfiiTca 3'aXAwv |3/^, 

.,: n^oirfp^OMi Ti T^urotj xai putriy •d'^/o^K fopZv^. 
(^Af* a) Tffoiu [dXif TO A£;^6fcv si/ ^iloUg ax^fJoMU 

£^^ Tf (Ttv cr^yv ri ^hXsm/i^ kxxov^ 
,. f'nT Hj(\ Xntrn th; ^eng' to y«f ^^ovSy 
.. £i«^fi. Tss^ii r3tg Xoya; aJroK A«y«v 
1 . A(j«JjefaT6;v 9iJ»roi> sla-nyncroHo 

- 'i(^tfii7 KaX\j\J/ot^ riy dXfidBiocy Aoya>' 
£«vai ^' f f «o'X£ t8^ S'iig iUxZVy iW ^ ) 

Mo(Airos y* (X7rX4^£(£v dyipiiwHi ayftw^, ^ ».' 

K»i r»i Z7oyt}<r£K t^ raAaiirft>^&} |3/u, 
iSK Tfic U7£^«£ iar£^i9o^ai?, iv ar^aTrac 
KccliTitv kcrxf^ iiiyi xf xlv7rYiy'0tl» 

Kgiya HOc\oy xsro/xiA/Mra, rsxloy^ ffecfu' 
OOiv T£ XafAVfog dfiouv fii^u Xt^fof^ 
*0, $•' vygoi ilg yw ojtA£f(^ cio^o^<uilo(4. 
Toiifrh WhqnTftViv dyifdrroi^ ^iSsf. 
Ai' is x(A?Mg rs r!a Xiyta KAnoKto'i 
Tsg iaifAoyxq x«i iy 'O'^iwoyli X^S^V 
Tny dyo[Jt,ix¥ n ro7g vofx^ig ndliirSiiny, 
Outci) ii vrfHrey o?ojt*aei' vriTcAi nyct 
Qyfili^ y^l^i^uy Sai/Aiftiy <!»«» yiy^. 

c c 4 There 
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59« -tHEtnVlKfi LtffAlJRiW ^'i[^^ 

Thefe are ifiBtfirjr vuMiofts ill 'tt^ thft^;: 

fragment; arid I htiviK ««^ wfadmiifatJHta ^^1^^ 
\¥hich appeared to ttite tbe r^^ ffaatdriftewaa. 
the author, how mudi Msvear the critkfe tfeem in'»/ :. 
clioed to &vour the claim t>f fiuripidhs, ^ tMke wr .i 
scruple tx> smert The dMiculty lies harer^ ' SfxtaB..*. 
Eoipiricas expressly g^vis it to CMa^-;^ ttA jbIj ^ 
Plutto-ch is aftiH more texpresd for Ettripides ; iiauMS ^ ^ 
the Piof/ it belonged to ; Bnd kdds tfairftrtfiet'dpu- ' 
cumstance, tlmt the poeft diFD^ t^bfoadk hiH iDtipiefy 
under the thfenectisfr of Sisyphtrs/iti wdcr- tx^ V^ 
defir of the iJMH. Thus twb of tbe Iflnbstimbwin^ 
writers of Antiquity ftfe si^posed irfieMrtielHlifelleiaj - 
a plain matter of ^ct M. Petit, who hsb exVMinMfl *o 
the matter tft latgfe [Ob^erv.^Mitofill. l fe c*-fj]^ = 
dedares for the authority of Plutarch. A6d''M/ 
Bayle has firtly she^ivli the wc^akU^sEs bf lils''i^eiMtnng^ 
in support of Plutairch's d«m. [GWt- I>fe*:'A|t. 
Ckitias, Rem. H.]. Petit's S^lefti fe to fhistvffed;.; 
that there is an hiatus in 1^ tl^t #r SleitflMs^^^Tbal 
a Copyist, from whom «H the "exisM^AI 1llfS5> am 
derived, when he csime lo Crititts, tiiVf^^Alii^^jtUbped 
over the pa»i^ qtMed fitto him, yibggftm wtSt 
Sextus's Obseryation of £utipid^*9 iM^ng 'fri tfie^ 
same sentiments, and so joiA^ the fUffne'^f^f^^^H^s 
and tiie Iambics of Euripfdes "(ogeftbe^-, '■ Bat 1:^5 i^ 
such a liberty of conje^cfturing, afi wDitiM tiftsOtle «ll 
tiie monuments of Antiquity. ^I take thastrut aohn 
tion of the difficulty to 'be This: Oiiksl^ at^M^a^- 
the. Anaients deliver Mm ^ iH^tf Mlft^Mk pri»- 

dplesy 
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IcmAks ior <be^idvttt^iioiitt*'of His ; 3?Mteffiily | 
^hkSt wcre^iibt Jo^ so <3k)scr|>iit that 'tiiegr^taiiv 
and taameio Hie faiowtedge ttf- Eeiripides^; to ^diom 
thecgeotfrd. stream of ahtiquHy concurs m ^tiiig^ 

lhei fetquitous*fc8Mnlatkn^ of Fkrtfffch to the tot^^ 
trasj^r And 'Ibe IVagic 'Poet, l)eiog toidraiw liia 
Atheist;. ^Si«5|)bu$, to^Hy prcijccted *>/^ 'thite' 't 
/^isifric^ inlabis inotrtb: for by tbkr iMttis &e t^M^ : > 
timeiMft: i^miid be sure to be idatuml^ «s -tftkira 'froal m j 
reattijfe J. lapidtl^ f0^t safe from the dafiger^rfi berng b 
caited :4tQ .tiWoimt for them. And «upposi^ 0uB't6 ; ^ 
tie }th»«r.cw9e/}^tard)'s aocrStott reas* =i 

■son^ej ^D tdB& tes, ^tbe Poet deftfiercdUiis .'i 
ath^Mti<< doctrine 4>y a tktenatic chameter, io evade I^ 
ftier;J|i$ttc^ vJAdat this, fti.il 

tariby^ no WeaiK bjs asd^tted ; ■ Far,iiribly to serem 'li 
impiigfijf J(ry. :ttoe tf ero-' ih«ei*|fwiMtiori tif ibe^Brama; .'> 
ithidi^lf as iiHi, ^port^t' p£i|t in ; their festivai6;>allrd: j: 
tmdear tiWP ctomtwH >«y^ of the ^fagieWilte, ^ ^ii»9 >tt f- 
ptow 3 Wfiy <«|f ewcBng^ the lafOftetrntion- *Anid tsevwky ' i^; 
ttf t^ feiteid#>)e judieotune, how f^ood ^ a ^hift. . 
is^oebflr H m^k pt^i^ -agaflriit modern penatl lJeHv«l. ^^ 
ptrt iBlEi ^!Wig- the fes^w Ohaas 'ta^hif ; "2 

Ath-iist, \vi*i a s^ wny-^f-fccepflg -uftder *carer^ j^ 
Fof ^ re$eii*Wewt 'must needs ^1 >6n «tiie i««!A'^ ? 
ttutlK*)tt»P«^Jy'*^^>^ '^iras Been, liieyjiwrte'A'^? 
diily pdTOdtH^ Inr MfidfomdtioD, ^a^ti^l uetv i)i$. .^ 

shew». W)tbmil4crtiM^4teiti^^ 

':.' .?' had 
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had in this contrivaoce, was the ^absfectioo of ex- 
p^xsing a very wicked man ; in which he faadnpthii^ 
from his adversary's power to deter him, for Critias 
was then a private man ; the Sisyphus being acted 
in the 91st Olymp. and the tyranny of the Thirty 
not beginning till the latter end oi the 93d, . ^ 
what is above all, the genius and cast of that par- 
ticular Draina wonderfully fiivoured his design : 
for the SiS'ffphus was the last of a tetralogy {^-^Ufar 
?ioy!» rpxtixiy S^xfi^Jirmif) or a satiric tragedy y io 
which species of ix)etry, a licence something re- 
sembling that of the old comedy, of branding evil 
citizens, was indulged ; and where the same custom 
of parodying the verses of rival poets was i^ )U^ 
And we may be sure that Euripides, who w^ wqq^ 
to satirize his fellow-writers in his serious tragedies 
(as where in his Electra be ridicules ^e discotopry 
in the Chdephoroi of JEschylus) would, be , little 
disposed to spare them in this ludicrous kind of 
composition. Admitting this to b^ the.c^i^; ijt 
could not but be, that, for a good while aftqr, these 
Iambics would be quoted by some 1^ Cjritias!s, 
whose property they were ; and by. others, ^ 
Euripides s, who had got the us^ and in whose 
Tragedy they were found ; and by both with reason, 
But in after-times, this matter was forgotten or not 
attended to ; and . tlien some took them for Euri- 
pides's, exclusive of the right of Critias ; ai^d others, 
on the contrary : And as a Copyist temcied this or 
that man the author^ so they read the text Of this, 

we 



A^e have a remarkable instaftce in the 35th versi% 
.Wliere'^ a 'transcriber, imagining the fragment to be 
the TfagTC Poet's, clu)se to readi 
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^ .. *'Ohy rt ?^ociJi.v^og ufipt^ rH*;^«» /xJJp©^. 

ftttausiS' this 'expresses the peculiar Physiology of 
Aha5rtigbras, the preceptor of Euripides; which 
Mfc Barnes thought a convincing proof of the frag- 
fftent's being really his : whereas that reading makes 
ft= sense defective and impertinent; the trtee being 
evidently this of Grotius: 

., J- .. . . AafAv^og dHp^y r«6c^* PC^po^. 

Atifl thus, 1 suppose, Plutarch and Sextus may he 
^^11 rec6'ntciled. 

V 'P: 2^1. '{LL] Th^ exquisitely learned Author 
^ViheEngK^h Commentary and Notes on Horaces 
Jirt by^' Poetry jh^s with admirable acumen detected 
^d "exposed the same kind of mistake in. the 
ffi^matiC' 'Poets. Wbo Mhen, as he observes, they 
li^^e'become sftisible of the preference of Blays df 
^ham<^ft^ to Pldys bf intrigue^ never rested till 
tTieiy iran^nto this other extreme. But hear this fine 
wWt^'ln his own woi^ds : — . ' 

* " ^' The view of the comic scene! being to delineate 
*^'clferacters, this end, I suppose, will be attained 
** most j^rfeclly by making those characters ag 
" universal as possible. For thua^ the person 
'> shewn id the drama being .the. representative 

"of 
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'^ (A all characters of the same kiod, furvkli^^ 
^ in the highest d^ee, dve enHertaionfieu^ iff 
humour. But then this uoiveraaHty miisi^^^ 
such as agrees not to our 'idea of the'pc^im 
" effects of the character, as conceived' in ^^iJ 
^ abstract ; but to the dKr/i^/exertton ^ it^ jDi(>\^:et^ 
" which experience justifies, and coamM^ life 
^ allows. MoLi ERE, and before him, PtAXTt;?, 
** had offended in this; tliat, for a piett^te itfMie 
** avariikus man, they presooitad us with tlje'&lii- 

I 

" tastic unpleasing draught of the passion of av6^1^l 
— This is not to copy Nature, which &ffwds 
no specimen of a man turned all into a'^ittgfc? 
** passion. No met^iWM^hqsis could tie ifaofe 
*■ strange or incredible. Yet portraits of ttft^'^Jc^^ 
^ taste are the admiration of common "stirtM--^ 
Bat if thejn^ader would . see |he ex tz|atr^g^ce^t))f 
tmilding dramatic jxi^pers 90 abstr4tct nteii^irf 
" its full light, .-he need only turn to Ben rJoh^oiiV 
" Every j){qn (mt of^ kis Jiu^jiimr; ^bich/hi^c^ 
** -.the name of a play of character, is,* fnfa6t,' 
"unnatural, wholly chimerical, and :UK>tike^^^ 
^ thing ^we observe in real life. Ifet tl^s coib^edy lias' 
" al ways ;had tits admirers. And ^jRo^cj^A, iii'par- 
" ticular, was so taken with the design, ;|bat Jhcf 
^ seems to have formed hk Muse's Loo^mg-^glaUsh 
" express imitation of it." Diss^rta^Uni .bw^i'HUJ 
sedejvl provinces of the Drama^ p. 259. r^ *' ' 
^' When Plhiy therefore compliments \Sil^oh ifo^ 
giving one of hisJstatues tte ei(pi;^9iQii vm 6{^ 
*^ angry 
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ajfi^f^jtn^n, httt oi anger itself ^ ekhejr.it is ; a, iwro. 
flyig^ ^^ rH^ te shew the jiist Jprci^ ' ^of the 
^^p^^ expression : or^ if^ Jn(Jee(i, tba ferocioi^^iair 
^jBai^e^ihe traces of humanity, the PhilQscqfjhor^i 
p[tl^{ke^:\TiiB,]m$appU^dy and the Statuary's %ure 

p. 'JJ59.I []M^] HiB picture ctf Scipio Afijcanus 
i3^,.t^qWeV€r^, so very curioue, that tlie leanied 
r^^tei: . ,wiU not bp displeiiuied to find it in this 

pi^qe:— 

^[.iQilliin uW ab re tanio impetu acta solicitudinem 
cjij^:|i^tiu|ue hominuQi ainmadva tit,ftdvocata concioae, 
it%,4^ s^jt^tQ f Uii lm{)erioque mandato, et beilo quod 
g^^i)jl;ar», esset, magno elatoque animo disseiaiit, 
ut vxvpj^rjt bQn^iiaes certioris spei, quam quantata 
g^dea ^prprxussi hutnani^ aut ratio ck iBduda remm 
f^bj[H;i^i::e sqilet Fu^ enhn Scxpiq, {K>n ,veiis tatitiiim 
^rt;at^j^UB mira^lis, sed arte quoquc quadam.«j» 
j|i,y^ftta.:m.0st€htatioa8m eani.m (xwnpositus.- frle^ 
T^ue wp^ multitudineiti, aut per noctumas \is% 
^)fiGie§,;j^ vel^t divinitus, mcnte monkaj agetis: 
slvf^jB^Jp^^ cupti qmdam suptrstUioneamtii^ 4^# 
Ut ,,iffffierifi €pns^iaquc, rciut sarte oraculi Mma^^ 
sif^ e/4^i4ti(^ am^mretur. Ad ha^c jam . inde ai» 
ijQl^Uo pr^p^rans ai)imos, ex quo togaio vixileaii 
saipp3it, nuUo die prius ullani puUlicaii) privatamque- 
rem egit, quani ii;i Capitolium iret, ingressusque 
aB^em^.coq^dj^ plerumque tempus s^«Ju»/ia 

^ejGr^ii^fjtap^^tw,.^^^ ^\\&9^ 

.... . V " «ervabat4ir, 
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iorvabaiur) seu cmsulto, seu temere^ TulgatK opinioni 
fidem apud quosdam fecit, stirpia eum divinss viruBi' 
meej retulitque famaniy in Alexandro Magno prios 
Kii^taiDy & vanitate & fabula parem^ aogou 
jiwrnnnis concubitu conceptum, & in cobicylo satiiir 
gu8 persaepe visam prodigii ejus speciem, inter* 
wntuque hominum evolutam repente, atque ex 
ocolis elapsam. Hb miraculis numquam ab ipso 
dusa fides est; quin potius aucta arte quadam, nee 
abnuendi tale quicquam, nee palam atBrmandi. 
Hist. lib. xxvi. 

Hence we see with what judgment Cicero in his 
Bepublics makes the dream sent from Jove^ con- 
oernins a future state* to be communiciited to his 
SciPio, 

P. 262. [NN] That great observer of Nature, 
Gervaxtes, liaving made Sancho (to save himseii' 
from the vexation of a sleeveless errand) palm 
upon his Master a supposititious Dulcinea, when 
the Squire comes to relate this adventure to the 
Dutchess, she extols his ingenuity so highly, that 
he begins to suspect himself tricked by the In- 
dianter into his own contrivance ; who had presented 
him with a true Dulcinea in Masquerade, while 
he thought he was barefacedly imposing on his 
Master a false one. 

. P. 295. [00] This ingenious conceit of Seed- 
COBN did not escape the Abbe Pluche, who in hi% 

Histohx 
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Histoire du Ckly hath judicioudy employed it for. 
the foundation of a reformed system on this matter; 
which, however, brings us to the same place, by 
a back way; and ends in this, that the Gods were 
not dead men deified. 
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